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Help us raise annually the sum of $10,000 to finance the 
work of collecting and publishing the materials bearing on 
Negro life and history. Our efforts have hitherto been restric- 
ted to what we have been able to induce interested individuals 
to undertake in their respective localities. Moving at this 
slow rate and in such an unsystematic way the work will pro- 
ceed so slowly that many valuable documents and the testi* 
monies of slaves and masters will be lost to the world and the 
story of the Negro will perish wi h him. 
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ing an interest in the prop^:ation of the truth. We need 
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THE STOKT OF JOSIAH HENSON^ 

No one ever uttered' a more forceful truth than Fred- 
erika Bremer when she said in speaking to Americans: 
"The fate of the Negro is the romance of yonr history." 
The sketches of heroes showing the life of those once ex- 
ploited by Christian men must ever be interesting to those 
who would know the origin and the development of a civili- 
zation distinctly American. In no case is this more strik- 
ing than in that of Josiah Henson, the man who probably 
was present to Harriet Beecher Stowe's mind when she graph- 
ically portrayed slavery in writing "Uncle Tom's Cabin." 

Josiah Henson was bom June 15, 1789, on a farm in 
Charles County, Maryland, where his mother was hired out. 
His parents had six children. The only recollection he had 
of his father was that of seeing his right ear cot off, his 
head gashed and his back lacerated, as a result of the cruel 
punishment inflicted npon him because he had dared to beat 
the overseer of the plantation for brutally assaulting the 
slave's wife. Because of becoming morose, disobedient 
and intractable thereafter, Henson *s father was sold to a 
planter in Alabama and his relatives never heard of him 

I On account of ill bealth Mr. W. B, HartgrOTe, lAo was preparing this 
article, had to tnni over Us imfiiiiHhed manuscript to the editor, who com- 
pleted it The Btoiy is based on the "Life of Jotiah Emton," "Fathgr 
Smton'a Stors of Hit Ovm Life" and "Uncle Tom't Btory of Sis Life." — 
Thx EonoK 
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again. His mother was then bronght back to the estate of 
her owner, a Doctor McPherson, who was much kinder to 
his slaves. Dr. McPherson gave the youth his own name, 
Josiah, and the family name Henson after Dr. McPherson 's 
uncle, who served in the Bevolutionary War, Josiah 
showed signs of mental and religious development under 
the pious care of his Christian mother and for that reason 
became his master's favorite. 

Upon the death of Doctor McPherson, however, it be- 
came necessary to sell the estate and slaves to divide his 
property among his heirs. The Henson family was then 
scattered throughout the country and worst of all Josiah 
was separated from his mother, notwithstanding his 
mother's earnest entreaty that her new master, Isaac Riley, 
shonid also purchase ber baby. Instead of listening to the 
appeal of this afflicted woman clinging to his hands, he 
disengaged himself from her with violent blows. She was 
then taken to Riley's farm in Montgomery County. Josiah 
was purchased by a man named Rohb, a tavern keeper living 
near Montgomery Court-House. Both masters were un- 
usually cmel, in keeping with the tyrannical methods em- 
ployed by planters of that time. Because of ill health re- 
sulting from the lack of proper care, Josiah became very 
sickly. He was then providentially restored to his mother, 
having been offered to her owner by Robb for a small sum, 
for the reason that it was thought that be would die. 

His third master was "vulgar in his habits, unprin- 
cipled and cruel in bis general deportment and especially 
addicted to the vice of licentionsnese.'" On his planta- 
tion Henson served as water-boy, bntter and finally as a 
field hand, experiencing the usual hardship of the slave. 
He ate twice a day of commeal and salt herring, with a 
little buttermilk and a few vegetables occasionally. His 
dress was first a single garment, something like a long shirt 
reaching to the ankles, later a pair of trousers and a shirt 
with th<f addition of a woolen hat once in two or three years 

*HeDSOD, "Fncle Tom't Story of hit Life," p. 15. 
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and a rotuid jacket or overcoat in the winter time. He 
slept with ten or a dozen persons in a log hut of a single 
Binall room, with no other floor than the trodden earth, and 
without beds or fnmitore. In spite of this, however. Hen- 
son grew to be a robust lad, who at the age of fifteen conld 
do a man's work. Having too more mental capacity than 
most slaves, he was regarded as a smart fellow. Hearing 
remarks like this about himself, Henson became filled with 
ambition and pride, and aspired to a position of influence 
among his fellows. 

At times Henson would toil and induce his fellow slaves 
to work much harder and longer than required to obtain 
from their master a kind word or act, but these efforts 
usually produced no more from their owner than a cold 
calculation of the value of Josiah to him. When, however, 
the white overseer of this plantation was discharged for 
stealing from his employer, Josiah had shown himself so 
capable that he was made manager of the plantation. In 
this position his honest management of the estate made him 
indispensable to his master also as a- salesman of produce in 
the markets of Georgetown and Washington. He had dar- 
ing these years come under the influence of an anti-slavery 
white man of Georgetown and had become a devout Chris- 
tian with considerable influence as a preacher among the 
slaves. 

About this time, Josiah was serving his master in 
another capacity, which brought upon him one of the 
greatest misfortunes of his life. This was accompanying 
his master to town for protection and deliverance when the 
owners of his order indulged in excessive drinking and 
brawls in taverns. Sometimes in removing his master 
from the midst of a fracas, he would have to handle his 
owner's opponent rather roughly. On one occasion when 
Eiley became involved in a quarrel with his brother's over- 
seer, Henson pushed the overseer down ; and falling while in- 
toxicated the overseer suffered some injury. The overseer 
decided to wreak vengeance on Henson for this. Finding 
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EeosoD on the way home one day the overseer assisted by 
three Negroes attacked him, beatiag him nmnercifnlly and 
left him on the ground ahnost senseless with his head 
badly bruised and cut and with his right arm and both 
shoulder blades broken. Being on a farm where no physi- 
cian or surgeon was usually called, Henson recovered with 
difficulty under the kind treatment of Lis master's sister; 
but was never able thereafter to raise his hands to his head. 
The culprit did not suffer for this offense, as the court 
acquitted him on the grounds of self-def ensa 

In the course of time Henson 's master, Isaac Biley, lived 
so extravagantly that he became involved in debt and law- 
suits which heralded his rain. Seeing his estate would be 
seized, he intrusted to Henson in 1825 the tremendous task 
of taking his 18 slaves to his brother, Amos Riley, in Ken< 
tucky. Henson bought a one-horse wagon to carry pro- 
visions and to relieve the women and (^Idren from time 
to time. The men were compelled to walk altogether. 
Traveling through Alexandria, Culpepper, Fauquier, 
Harper's Ferry and Cumberland, they met on the way 
droves of Negroes passing in chains under the system of 
the internal slave trade, while those whom Henson was 
conducting were moving freely without restriction. On 
arriving at Wheeling, he sold the horse and wagon and 
bought a boat of sofBcient size to take the whole party down 
the river. At Cincinnati some free Negroes came out to 
greet them and urged them to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to become free. Few of the slaves except Henson 
could appreciate this boon offered them, but he had thought 
of obtaining it only by purchase. Henson said : * ' Under the 
influence of these impressions, and seeing that the allure- 
ments of the crowd were producing a manifest effect, I 
sternly assumed the captain, and ordered the boat to be 
pushed off into the stream. A shower of curses followed 
me from the shore ; but the Negroes under me, accustomed 
to obey, and, alast too degraded and ignorant of the ad- 
vantages of liberty to know what they were forfeiting. 
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offered no resistance to my command." "Often since that 
day," says he, "has my soul been pierced with bitter an- 
gnish at the thought of having been thus instrumental in 
coDSigning to the Infemal bondage of slavery so many of 
my fellow-beings. I have wrestled in prayer with God for 
forgiveness. Having experienced myself the sweetness of 
liberty, and knowing too well the after misery of a great 
majority of them, my infatuation has seemed to me an un- 
pardonable sin. But I console myself with the thought 
that I acted according to my beat light, though the light 
that was in me was darkness."^ 

Henson finally arrived with these slaves at the farm of 
his master's brother, five miles south of the Ohio and fifteen 
miles above the Yellow Banks, on the Big Blackfords' Creek 
in Davies County, Kentucky, April, 1825. Here the situa- 
tion as to food, shelter and general comforts was a little 
better than in Maryland. He served on this plantation 
as superintendent and having here among more liberal 
white people the opportunity for religious instruction, he 
developed into a successful preacher, recognized by the 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

There he remained waiting for his master three years. 
Unable to persuade his wife to move to Kentucky, however, 
his master decided to abandon the idea and sent an agent 
to bring upon those slaves another heartrending scene of 
the auction block, though Henson himself was exempted. 
Henson saw with deepest grief the agony which he recol- 
lected' in his own mother and which he now unfortunately 
said in the persons with whom he had long been associated. 
He could not, therefore, refrain from experiencing the bit- 
terest feeling of hatred of the system and its promoters. He 
furthermore lamented as never before his agency in bring- 
ing the poor creatures hither, if such had to be the end of 
the expedition. Freedom then became the all-absorbing 
purpose that filled his soul. He said that he stood ready to 
pray, toil, dissemble, plot like a fox and fight like a tiger. 

■ HenBoa, "Uncle Tom't own Story of hit Life," p. 53, 
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A new light dawned upon the dark pathway of Josiah 
Henson, however, in 1828. A Methodist preacher, an anti- 
slavery white man, talked with Henson one day confiden- 
tially aboat seeming freedom. He thereapon suggested to 
Henson to obtain his employer's consent to visit his old 
master in Maryland that he might connect with friends in 
Ohio along the way and obtain the sum necessary to pur- 
chase himself. His employer readily consented and with 
the required pass and a letter of recommendation from his 
Methodic friend to a preacher in Cincinnati, Henson ob- 
tained contributions to the amount of one hundred and 
sixty dollars on arriving in that city, where he preached to 
several congregations. He then proceeded to Chillicotbe 
where the annual Methodist Conference was in session, his 
kind friend accompanying him. With the aid of the influ- 
ence and exertions of his coworker Henson was again suc- 
cessful. He then purchased a suit of comfortable clothes 
and an excellent horse, with which he traveled leisnrely 
from town to town, preaching and soliciting as he went. He 
succeeded so well that when he arrived at his old home in 
Maryland, he was mnch better equipped than his master. 
This striking difference and the delay of Henson along the 
way from September to Christmas caused his master to be 
somewhat angry. Moreover, as his master bad lost most 
of his slaves and other property in Maryland, he was anxious 
to have Henson as a faithful worker to retrieve his losses ; 
but this changed man would hardly subserve such a purpose. 

The conditions which he observed around him were so 
much worse than what he had for some time been ac- 
customed to and so changed was the environment because of 
the departure or death of friends and relatives during his 
absence that Henson resolved to become free. He then 
consulted the brother of his master's wife, then a business 
man in Washington, whom he had often befriended years 
before and who was angry with Henson 's master because 
the latter had defrauded him out of certain property. This 
friend, therefore, gladly took up with Henson 's master the 
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question of giving the Blave an opportunity to purchase him- 
self. He carefully explained to the master that Henson had 
some money and could purchase himself and that if, in con- 
sideration of the valuable services he had rendered, the mas- 
ter refused to do so, Henson would become free by escaping 
to Canada. The master agreed then to give him his mana- 
mission papers for four hundred and fifty dollars, of which 
three hundred and fifty dollars was to be in cash and the 
remainder in Henson's note. Henson's money and horse 
enabled him to pay the cash at once. But his master was 
to work a trick on him. He did not receive his manumis- 
sion papers until March 3, 1827, and when Henson started 
for Kentucky bis master induced him to let him send his 
manumission papers to his brother in Kentucky where 
Henson was returning, telling him that some ruffian might 
take the document from bim on the way. In returning to 
Kentucky Henson was arrested several times as a fugitive, 
but upon always insisting on being carried before a magis- 
trate he was released. He had no trouble after reaching 
Wheeling, from which he proceeded on a boat to Davies 
County, Kentucky. 

Arriving at the Kentucky home, he was informed that the 
master had misrepresented the facts as to his purchase. 
He had written his brother that Henson had agreed to pay 
one thousand dollars for himself, the balance of the six 
hundred and fifty dollars to be paid in Kentucky. As the 
only evidence he had, had been sent to bis master's brother, 
it was impossible for him to make a case against him in 
court. Things went on in uncertainty for about a year. 
Then came a complaint from his master in Maryland, saying 
that he wanted money and expressing the hope that Henson 
would soon pay the next installment. 

Soon thereafter Henson received orders' to go with Amos 
Biley carrying a cargo to New Orleans. This suggestion 
was enough. He contrived to have his manumission papers 
sewed up in his clothing prior to his departure on the flat 
boat for New Orleans. He knew what awaited bim and his 
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mind rapidly developed into a sort of smoldering volcano of 
peot-np feeling which at one time all bat impelled him to 
murder his white betrayers. Blinded by passion and stung 
by madness, Henson resolved to kill his fonr companions, to 
take what money they had, then to scuttle the craft and 
escape to the North. One dark night within a few days ' sail 
of New Orleans it seemed that the opportune hour had come. 
Henson was alone on the deck and Biley and the hands were 
asleep. He crept down noiselessly, secured an ax, entered 
the cabin, and looking by aid of the dim light, his eye fell first 
on Biley. Henson felt the blade of the ax and raised it to 
strike the first blow when saddenly the thought came to him, 
"Whatl Commit murder, and you a Christian?" His re- 
ligious feeling and belief in the wonderful providence of God 
prevented him. 

Biley talked later of getting him a good master and the 
like but did not disguise the effort to sell hioL Fortunately, 
however, Amos Biley was suddenly taken sick and becoming 
more dependent on Henson then, than Henson bad been on 
him, he immediately ordered Henson to sell the flat boat and 
find passage for him home in a sick cabin at once. Henson 
did ttiis and succeeded by careful nursing to get Amos ba<^ 
to his home in Kentucky alive. Altiiougb he confessed that, 
if he had sold Henson, he would have died, the family showed 
only a realization of an increased value in Henson rather 
than an appreciation of his valuable services. He, there- 
fore, decided to escape to Canada. 

His wife, fearing the dangers, would not at first agree to 
go, but upon being told that he would take all of the children 
but the youngest, she finally agreed to set out with him. 
Knowing of the hardships tiiat they must have to experience, 
Henson practised beforehand the carrying of the children on 
his back. They crossed the river into Indiana and pro- 
ceeded toward Cincinnati, finding it difficolt to purchase food 
in that State, so intensely did the people hate the Negro 
there. After two weeks of hardship, exhausted they reached 
Cincinnati. There they were refreshed and carried 30 miles 
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on the way in a wagon. They directed themselves then 
toward the Scioto, where they were told they wonld strike 
the military road of General Hnll, opened when he was 
operating against Detroit. 

They set ont, not knowing that the way lay through a 
wilderness of howling wolves and, not taking enfScient food, 
they did not pass homes from which they could purchase 
supplies on the way. They did not go far before his wife 
fainted, hut she was aoon resuscitated. Finally, they saw in 
the distance persoos whose presence seemed to be the dark 
foreboding of disaster, but the fugitives pressed on. They 
proved to be Indians, who, when tbey saw the blacks, ran 
away yelping. This escited the fugitives, as they thought 
the Indians were yelling to secure the cooperation of a larger 
number to massacre them. Farther on they saw other In- 
dians standing behind trees hiding. After passing through 
such trials as these for some time they came to au' Indian 
village, the dwellers of which, after some fear and hesita- 
tion, welcomed them, supplied their wants and gave them 
a comfortable wigwam for the nigbt They were then in- 
formed that they were about twenty-five miles from the 
lakes. After experiencing some difficulty in fording a 
dangerous stream and spending another night in the woods 
they saw the houses on the outskirts of Sandusky. 

Using good judgment, however, Henson did not go into 
the village at once. When about a mile from the lake, 
He hid his family in the woods and then proceeded to 
approach the town. Soon he observed on the left side of 
the town a house from which a number of men were taking 
something to a vessel. Approaching them immediately he 
was asked whether or not he desired to work. He promptly 
replied in the affirmative and it was not loog before he was 
assisting them in loading com. He soon contrived to get 
in line nest to tie only Negro there engaged and com- 
municated to him his plans.* 

* Henson gives this intereatiDg convereatioii : 

"How far is it to Cuadat" He gnye me a peculiar look, and in a 
niinat« I asw he knew all. "Want to go to Canada f Come along witli ni, 
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He told tiie captain, who called Henson aside and agreed 
to assist him in getting to Buflfalo, the boat's destination, 

tlien. Our CAptain's ■ fine fellow. We're going to Boffilo." "Boffilo; 
bow far ia tlist from OanadaT" "Don't you know, man! Jiut across the 
riyer." I now opened my mind frankly to him, and told Mm abont my wife 
and children. "Ill epeak to the captain," said he. He did so, and in a 
moment the captain took me aside, and said, "The Doctor says you want to 
go to Buffalo with your family." "Yes, sir." "Well why not go with met" 
was his frank reply. "Doctor says yon've got a family." "Yes, sir." 
"Where do you stopt" "Abont a mile back." "How long lune yoo been 
here." "No time," I answered, after a moment's hesitation. "Oome, my 
good fellow, tell ns all aboat it. You're rouDing away, ain't yout" Benson 
saw that he was a friend, and opened his heart to him. "How long will it 
take yon Ki get readyt" "Be here in half an hour, sir." "Well go along 
and get them." Off I started; but, before I had mn Ifty feet, he called me 
back. "Stop," said he; "yon go on getting the grain in. When we get off, 
1 11 lay t« over opposite that island, and send a boat back. There 's a lot of 
regular uigger-catcbers in the town below, and they might suspect if yon 
brought your party ont of the bush by daylight." I worked away with a 
will. Soon the two or three hundred bushels of com were aboard, the 
hatches fastened down, the anchor raised, and the sails hoisted. I watched 
the Tcssel with intense interest as she left ber moorings. Away Ae went 
before the free breeie. Already she seemed beyond the spot at which the 
captain agreed to lay to, and atill she flew along. My heart sank within me; 
so near deliverance, and again to have my hopes blasted, again to be east on 
my own resonrces. I felt that they had been making a mock of my misery. 
The sun had sunk to rest, and the purple and gold of the west were fading 
away into gray. Suddenly, however, as I gased with weary heart the veasel 
■Wong round into the wind, the sails flapped, and she stood motionless. A 
moment more, and a boat was lowered from her stem, and with steady stroke 
made for the point at which I stood. I felt that my hour of release had 
eome. On she came, and in ten minutes she rode up handsomely on the 
beach. Hy black friend and two sailors jnmped ont, and we started on at 
once for my wife and children. To my horror, they were gone from the 
place where I left them. Overpowered with fear, I suppoeed they had been 
fonnd and carried off. There was no time to lose, and the men told me I 
would have to go alone. Just at the point of despair, however, I stumbled on 
one of the children. My wife it ^med, alarmed at my long absence, had 
given up all for lost, and supposed I had fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
When she heard my voice, mingled with those of the others, she thon^t my 
captors were leading me back to make me discover my family, and in the 
extremity of her terror ehe had tried to hide herself. I had hard work to 
satisfy her. Our long habits of concealment and anxiety had rendered her 
suspicious of every one; and her agitation was so great that for a time she 
wae incapable of onderatanding what I sud, and went on in a sort of par- 
oxysm of distress and fear. This, however, was soon over, and the UndneM 
of my companions did much to facilitate the matter." — Father Henson'l 
Story of his own Life, p. 181. 
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where the fugitives would find friends. It was agreed iliat 
the vessel should leave the Ifmding and that a small boat 
should take the fugitives aboard at night, as there were 
Kentucky spies in Sandusky that might apprehend them. 
Henson said he watched the vessel leave the landing and 
then lower a boat for the shore and in a few minutes his 
bladi friend and two sailors landed and went with him to 
get his family. Thinking that he had been captured his wife 
had grown despondent and had moved from the spot where 
be left her. With a little difiBculty, be found her, bat when 
she saw him approaching with those men, she was still more 
frightened. She was reassured, however, and soon tbey 
Were received on board in the midst of hearty cheers. They 
arrived at Buffalo the next evemug too late to cross the 
river. The following morning they were brought to Burn- 
ham and went on the ferry boat to Waterloo. The good 
Captain Bumham paid the passage money and gave Henson 
a doUar beside. Tbey arrived in Canada on the 28th day 
of October, 1830. Describii^ his exultation Henson said: 
"I threw myself on the ground, rolled in tiie sand, seized 
handfnls of it and kissed them, and danced round till, in 
the eyes of several who were present, I passed for a mad- 
man. 'He's some crazy fellow, ' said a Colonel Warren, who 
happened to be there. 'O, no, master! don't you know? 
I'm freel' He burst into a shout of laughter. 'Well I 
never knew freedom make a man roll in the staiA in such a 
fashion.' Still I could not control myself. I hugged and 
kissed my wife and children, and, until the first exuberant 
burst of feeliog was over, went on as before." 

He soon found employment there with one Mr. Hibbard, 
whom he served three years and was lodged in a cabin better 
than that in Kentucky. His family, however, had been so 
exposed that daring the first winter they almost died of 
sickness, but his employer was kind to him. Mr. Hibbard 
taught Henson 's son Tom, then twelve years of age. Tom 's 
achievements were soon such that instead of reading the 
Bible to his father to assist him in preaching he taught his 
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fattier to read. Henson then entered the service of one Mr. 
Bisely, who had experienced more elevation of mind than 
Mr. Hibbard. With this advuitage Henson not only real- 
ized more fnlly than ever the ignorance in which he lived, 
but became interested in the elevation of his people there, 
who had been content with the mere making a livelihood 
rather than solving the economic problems of freedom. A 
good many, thereafter, agreed to invest their savings in 
land. In this they had the cooperation of Mr. Bisely. 
Henson set out, therefore, in 1834 to explore the country 
and finally selected a place for a settlement to the east of 
Lake St. Clair and Detroit river later called Colchester. 

Henson thereafter directed his attention to those whom 
he had left in bondage. If he felt any compunction of con- 
science for having conducted the party of Maryland slaves 
through a free State without making an effort to free them, 
he made np for that iu later years. Addressing an audience 
of Negroes some years later at Fort Erie, Pennsylvania, he 
took occasion to remind them of their duty to assist in the 
emancipation of their fellowmen la the South. In the audi- 
ence was a young man named James Lightfoot, who had 
fled from a plantation near Maysville, Kentucky. Seeing 
his duty as never before, he approached Father Henson to 
arrange for the rescue of his enslaved kinsmen. Knowing 
the agony in which he was, Henson undertook the perilous 
task of bringing them to Canada. Leaving his family alone 
he traveled on foot through New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio into Kentucky. He had little difficulty in finding the 
Lightfoots. On presenting them a small token of the loved 
one, who, they were told, had gone to the land of freedom, 
they exhibited no little excitement Unfortunately, however, 
Lightfoot's parents were so f^ advanced in years and his 
sisters had so many children tiiat they could not travel. As 
the young men, who could have gone, were not anxious to be 
separated from their loved ones, all declined the invitation 
to make this effort for freedom at that time, promising to 
undertake it a year thereafter, if Henson returned for them. 
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Henson agreed to do so and in the meantime went forty 
or fifty miles into Bonrbon County in the interior of Ken- 
tucky in quest of a large party of N^joes who were said to 
he ready to escape. After a search for about a week he 
discovered that there were about thirty fugitives collected 
from various States. With them he started on the retam 
trip to Canada, traveling by night and resting by day. They 
contrived to cross the Ohio river and reached Cincinnati in 
three days. There they were assisted and directed to Rich- 
mond, Indiana, a settlement of Quakers, who helped them on 
their way. After a difficult journey of two weeks they 
reached Toledo and took passage for Canada, which they 
reached in safety. 

Henson then remained on his farm in Canada some 
months, but when the appointed time for the delivery of the 
enslaved kinsmen of James Lightfoot arrived, he set oat 
again for Kentucky. He passed through Lancaster, Ohio, 
where the people were very much excited over a meteoric 
shower, thinking that the day of judgment had come. Hen- 
son thought so too, but believing that he was promoting a 
righteous cause, he kept on. On arriving at Portsmouth on 
the Ohio, he narrowly escaped being detected by Kentuck- 
ians in the town. He resorted to the stratagem of binding 
his head with dried leaves in a cloth and pretended to be so 
seriously afflicted that he could not speak. Arriving at 
Maysville, he had little difficulty in finding the slaves whom 
he was seeking. The second person whom he met was Jef- 
ferson Lightfoot, the brother of James Lightfoot for whom 
Henson was making this trip. Saturday night, as a.<!aal, 
was set as the time for the execution of this affair, for the 
reason that they would not be missed until Monday and 
would, therefore, have a day ahead. They started from 
Maysville in a boat, hoping to reach Cincinnati before day- 
light, but the boat sprang a leak and the party narrowly es- 
caped being drowned. They procured another boat, how- 
ever, and got within ten miles of Cincinnati before daylight. 
To avoid being detected, they abandoned the boat and pro- 
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ceeded to walk to Oinciiuiati, bnt faced another diflScnlty 
when they reached the Miami, which at that point was too 
deep to be forded. Bat in going ap the river seeking a shal- 
low place they were seemingly led providentially by a cow 
that waded across before them. As the weather was cold 
and they were in a state of perspiration on wading through, 
the youngest Lightfoot was seized with serious contractions, 
bnt recovered after receiving such ministrations as could be 
given on the way. They were assisted in Cincinnati and the 
next day started on their journey ta Cfinada. They had not 
gone far before the young Lightfoot became so seriously ill 
that he had to be carried on a litter, and this became so irk- 
some that he himself begged to be left in lie wilderness to die 
alone rather than handicap the whole party wiUi such good 
prospects for freedom. With considerable reluctance, they 
acceded to his request, and sad indeed was the parting. But 
before they had gone more than two miles on their journey 
one of the brothers of the sick man suddenly decided to 
return, as he could not suffer to have his brother die thus 
in the wilderness, and be devoured by wolves. They re- 
turned and found the young man seemingly in a dying con- 
dition. They at once decided to resume their journey and 
had not gone far before they saw a Quaker whose thee and 
thou led them to believe that he was their friend. They then 
told him their story, which was sufBcient. He immediately re- 
turned' home, taking tiiem with him. The fugitives remained 
there for the night and arranged for the boy to remain with 
the Quaker until he should recover. They were then pro- 
vided with a sack of biscuit and a supply of meat, with which 
they set out again for Cana<^ After proceeding a little 
further they met a white man, who became helpful to them 
in escaping the slave hunters who were then on their trail. 
This man while working for an employer who undertook to 
punish him had used violence and had to run off. The party, 
knowing the increasing danger of capture, walked all night, 
trying to cover the distance of forty miles. At daybreak 
they reached a wayside tavern near Lake Erie and ordered 
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breakfast. While the meal was in preparation they quickly 
fell asleep. Jnst as the breakfast -was ready, however, Hen- 
son had the peculiar presentiment that some danger was 
near and that he should at once leave the house. After ex- 
periencing some difficulty in persuading the fugitives to 
leave the tavern quickly they agreed to follow his orders. 
They had hardly left the tavern when they heard Ihe tramp- 
ing of the horses of the slave hunters. They hid themselves 
in some bushes nearby which overlooked the road. The 
Lightfoots quickly recognized the slave hunters and 
whispered their names to Henson as they passed by. This 
was the critical moment of their lives. Had they remained 
in the house a few minutes longer they would have been 
apprehended. Their white friend proceeded to the door in 
advance of the landlord and when asked as to whether he 
bad seen any slaves said that he had, that there were six of 
them and that they had gone toward Detroit. The slave- 
hnnters at once set out in that direction. The fugitives re- 
turned to the house, devoured their breakfast immediately 
and secured the assistance of the landlord, who hearing their 
piteous story agreed to take them in his boat to Canada, 
In the language of Henson> "Their bosoms were swelling 
with inexpressible joy as they mounted the seats of the boat, 
ready, eager, to spring forward, that they might touch the 
soil of the freeman. And when they reached! the shore, they 
danced and wept for joy and kissed the earth on whidi they 
first stepped, no longer slaves but freemen.'' 

Within a short time thereafter the boy whom they had 
left in dying condition on the way reached them on the free 
soil of Canada in good health. And Frank Taylor, the 
master of these fugitives, on recovering from an attack of 
insanity which apparently resulted from the loss of these 
slaves was persuaded by his friends to free the remaining 
members of the Lightfoot family, an act which he finally per- 
formed, enabling them after a few years to join their loved 
ones beyond the borders of the land of the slave. In this 

■Henson, "Unrfe Tom't Story of hit lAfe," p. 162. 
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way Henson became instnimental in effectiiig the escape of 
as many as one hundred and eighteen slaves." 

The next important work was the establishment of the 
British American Manual Labor Institute in connection with 
Reverend Hiram Wilson. After working out a tentative 
plan, Wilson wrote James C. Fuller, residing in the State 
of New York, and interested him in the free Negroes of 
Canada West. On a trip to England Mr. Fuller raised $1,500 
for this purpose. A convention of the leading refugees 
in Canada West was then called to decide exactly how this 
money shonld be spent Henson urged that it be appro- 
priated to the establishment of a manual labor school, where 
children could be tanght the elements of knowledge which are 
nsnaUy the courses of a granunar school; and where the 
boys could be given, in addition, the practice of some me- 
chanic art and the girls could be instructed in those domestic 
arts which are the proper occupations of their sex. Such 
a school he though would so equip the Negro youth as to 
enable him to take over much of the work then being done 
by white teachers. This was then necessary, owing to the 
prejudice arising against the coeducation of the whites and 
blacks and the stigma attached to teachers of Negroes. 
For this purpose two hundred acres of land were bought on 
the river Sydenham. In 1842 the school was established at 
Dawn, to which Henson moved with his family. Henson 
traveled in New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Maine in the interest of the institution and obtained many 

* Yeus tlierealter when taking dinner witb & distingniehed genUeniBn ii 
London Uie tboo^t of enjoTing tath priTileges while his only brother wu in 
ilaverj dawned Buddenl)' uid inipreB8ed itKlf to forcefully upon him thnt be 
inunediAtoIy arose from the table, nnable to eat. He Boon returned to America 
and at once proceeded to deviM means to free his brother. Hr. William 
Chaplain, of New York, had repeatedly urged him to flee by way of the nnder- 
gronnd railroad, but he waa w demoralised and rtnltified by ilavery that he 
would not make an efforL Mr. Chaplun ruade a eecoud effort to induce him to 
escape hot he still refused. Henson finally arranged to sell the narratiTe of 
his life to secnre funds for hb liberation. The book sold well in New Eng- 
land and the requisite torn hundred dollars being raised hia brother was freed 
and enabled to join him in Canada. — Father Henson 'b Story of hit own Lifa, 
pp. 20»-^12. 
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gifts, especially from Boston, the liberal people of which 
gave him sufficient funds to maintain it some time. 

In connection with this school there was established a 
saw-mill, the building and the equipment of which was se- 
cured by Benson also from philantiiropists in Boston. These 
gentlemen were Rev. Ephraim Peabody, Amos Lawrence, H. 
IngersoU Bowditch, and Samuel Elliot. Henson then pro- 
ceeded to have walnat sawed in Canada and shipped to 
Boston. He sold his first eighty thousand feet to Jonas 
Chickering, at forty-five dollars a thousand. The second 
cargo was shipped to Boston via the St. Lawrence and 
brought Henson a handsome profit. This business not only 
became profitable to the persons directly interested in it but 
proved to be an asset of the whole section. 

In the course of time, however, the institution became 
heavily indebted and some means of relief had to be found. 
At a meeting of the trustees it was decided to separate the 
management of the mill from that of tiie school. It was 
easy to find some one to take over the school, but few dared 
to think of assuming the management of the mill, which was 
indebted to the amount of seven thousand five hundred 
dollars. Henson accepted the management of the latter on 
tiie condition that Peter B. Smith would assume an equal 
share of the responsibility. Henson then proceeded to Eng- 
land to raise funds to pay the debts of the mill. Well sup- 
plied with letters of recommendation from some of the most 
prominent men in the United States, he easily connected with 
men of the same class in England. But before he could 
raise more than seventeen hundred dollars, an enemy, 
jealous of his success, circulated tiirough the press the report 
that he was an impostor and was not authorized to solicit 
funds for any such purpose.' This, of course, frustrated 
his plans, but the English people were kind to him. Thety 
sent an agent, John Scobell, to Canada to inqmre into the 
matter, Henson accompanying him. A thorough investiga- 
tion of the affairs of the institution was made and the 

iLiieraloT, April 11, 1851. 
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charges were repudiated. The person who eiroulated them 
even denied that he had done so. Upon retoming to 
&ngl«id Mr. Scobell informed Henson that should he ever 
desire to retnm to England, he would find in the hands of 
Amos Lawrence, of Boston, a draft to cover his expenses. 
Henson did retnm in 1851 and raised sufficient money to 
cancel the entire indebtedness of the institution. He was 
compelled to return to Canada soon after his arrival, how- 
ever, on account of the fatal illness of his wife, who passed 
away in 1852. 

How Father Henson claimed to be the original Uncle Tom 
of Mrs. Stowe's immortal story is more than interesting. 
Laboring in the anti-slavery cause, Henson traveled in 
Canada and New England, where he was welcomed to the 
pulpits of ministers of aU denominations. Once when he 
was in the vicinity of Andover, Massachusetts, Mrs. Stowe 
sent for him and his traveling companion, Mr. George 
Clarke, a white gentleman promoting the abolition of 
slavery by singing at anti-slavery meetings. Mrs. Stowe 
became deeply interested in Henson *s story and had him 
narrate in detml the many varied experiences of his eventful 
life. He told her, moreover, about the life of the slave in 
several sections and the peculiarities of many slaveholders. 
Soon thereafter appeared "Uncle Tom's Cabin." Henson 
said that the white slaves, George and Eliza Harris, were his 
particular friends. Harris's real name was Lewis Clark, 
who traveled and lectured with Henson in New England. 
Clai^ and his wife lived in Canada and finally moved to 
Oberlin to educate their children. Furthermore, Henson 
says there was on his plantation a clear-minded, sharp 
Negro girl, Dinah, who was almost like Mrs. Stowe's Topsy 
and that a gentleman Mr. St Clair lived in his neighbor- 
hood. Bryce Litton, who broke Henson's arms and so 
maimed him for life that he could never thereafter touch the 
top of his head, he thought, would well represent Mrs. 
Stowe's cme! Legree. It has been denied that be was this 
hero. 

When Henson was in England he had the good fortune 
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to exhibit at tiie World's Fair there some of his beantifnlly 
polished walnut lumber, which Mr. Jonas Ghickering sent 
over for him. The only exhibitor of color, he attracted at- 
tention from many, among whom was Queen Victoria, who 
in passing by was saluted by Henson, which salutation was 
returned. She inquired as to whether the exhibit he had 
charge of waa his work. At the close of the exhibition 
Henson received a lai^e quarto bound volume describing 
the exhibits and listing the exhibitors, among whom was 
found Josiah Henson. In addition he was awarded a 
bronze medal, a beautiful picture of the Queen and royal 
family of life size and several other objects of interest. 

While in England Henson had the privilege of meeting 
some of its most distingui^ed citizens. He introduced 
himself to the thinkers of the country when, upon hearing 
an eminent man from Pennsylvania tell the Sabbath-School 
Union that all classes in the United States indiscriminately 
enjoyed religious instruction. Heuson demanded a hearing 
and successfully refuted the misrepresentation. Having 
a standing invitation, he dined alternately with Samuel 
Morley and Oeorge Hitchcock, Esq., of St. Paul's Churdi 
Yard. Upon meeting Lord Grey, Henson was asked by the 
gentleman to go to India to introduce the culture of cotton, 
promising him an appointment to an o£Sce paying a hand- 
some salary. Through Samuel Ouemey, Henson had a 
long interview with the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
BO impressed with Henson's bearing and culture that he in- 
quired as to the university from which he was graduated. 
Henson replied, The University of Adversity. After list- 
ening to Henson's experiences for more than an hour he 
followed him to the door and begged him to come to see him 
again. He then attended a large picnic of Sabbath-School 
teachers on the grounds of Lord John Bussell, then Prime 
Minister of England. Sitting down to dinner, Henson was 
given the seat of honor at the head of the table with such 
guests as Reverend William Brock, Honorable Samuel M. 
Peto and Mr. Bess. 
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Near the end of his career Henson had many Uiinga to 
trouble him. The divided management of the Briti^ 
American Mannal Labor Institute and the saw-mill proved 
a failnre. The trustees who got control of it promised to 
make something new of it but did not administer the affairs 
snccessfully and they were involved in law suits there with 
the N^Toes, who endeavored to obtain control of it. It 
finally failed, despite the fact that the court of chancery 
appointed a new board of trustees and granted a bill to 
incorporate the institution as Wilberforce University, which 
existed a few years. 

Henson showed bis patriotism in serving as captain to 
the second Essex company of colored volunteers in the 
Canadian Rebellion, going to the lud of the government 
which gave them asylum from slavery. His company held 
Fort Maiden from Christmas until the following May and 
also took the schooner Ann with three hondred arms and 
two cannons, musketry and provisions for the rebel troops. 
They held the fort until they were relieved by the colonel of 
the 44th regiment from England. Then came the Civil 
War. Henson was too old to go, but his relatives enlisted. 
He was charged with having violated the foreign enlistment 
act and was arrested and acquitted after some harrowing 
experiences. 

Henson made a third trip to England near the close of 
his career. Many of his friends had passed away, but he 
met his old supporter, Samuel Morley. He made the 
aquaintance also of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton Hart, B. C. 
L. Bevan, and Professor Fowler. But he was then the hero 
of "Uncle Tom's Cabin." The English people had read of 
him. They then wanted to see him. He spoke at the Vic- 
toria Park Tabernacle and held in London a farewell meet- 
ing in Spurgeon's Tabernacle. The buildings were 
thronged to their utmost capacity and eager crowds on the 
outside made desperate efforts to see him. He was then 
called to Scotland that the people farther north might also 
see this hero. Just as Henson reached Edinburgh the 
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crowning honor of his life was to come. He received a tele- 
gram from Queen Victoria inviting him to visit her the 
following day. After addressing an nnasnally large andi- 
ence, Henson proceeded immediately to London. The next 
day he and his wife were dined by a gronp of distinguished 
gentlemen and were then taken to Windsor Castle, where 
they were presented to Queen Victoria, Her majesty in- 
formed him that he had known of him ever since she was a 
little girl. She expressed her surprise at seeing him look 
so different from what she had imagined he would. She 
briefly discassed with him the state of affairs in Canada, 
and in bidding him and his wife farewell expressed her wish 
for his continued prosperity, gave him a token of her re- 
spect and esteem, consisting of a full length cabinet photo- 
graph of herself in an el^^nt easel frame of gold. 

Od his return to the United States Henson visited the 
old plantation in Montgomery County near Bockville, Mary- 
land, finding his old master's wife still living. He then 
proceeded to Washington to see again the old haunts which 
he frequented when serving as the market man of his 
plantation. While in the National Capital he went to the 
White House to call on his Excellency President Hayes, 
who chatted with him about his trip across the sea while 
Mrs. Hayes showed Henson's wife through the executive 
mansion. When he left the President extended him a cordial 
invitation to call to see him again. This was the last thing 
of note in his life. He returned to his home in Canada and 
resumed the best he could the work he was prosecuting, but 
old age and sickness overtook him and he passed away in 
1881 in the ninety-second year of his life. 

W. B. Habtqeovb 
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ELIZABETH BAREETT BROWNING AND THE 

NEGRO 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning was a poetic artist who was 
intensely concerned with the large human movements of 
the world and the age into which she was thrown. Her 
whole life was one great heart-throb. While the condition 
of her health and the nature of her early training were such 
as to caltivate her rather bookish and romantic temper- 
ament, she followed with eagerness the great social reforms 
in England in the reign of William IV and the early years 
of Victoria; and The Cry of the Children axLd The Cry 
of the Human indicated what was to be one of her chief 
lines of interest. In her later years she threw herself heart 
and soal into the canse of Italian independence and unity, - 
welcoming Napoleon III as a benefactor. Her political 
judgment was not always sound: her distingnished husband 
could not possibly foUow her in her admiration for Napo- 
leon, whom he regarded as to some extent at least a char- 
latan, and Cavour simply represented his countrymen in 
his amazement and chagrin at the terms of the Peace of 
Villafranca; nevertheless the great heart of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning was ever moved by the demands of liberty, 
whether the immediate impulse was a child in the sweat- 
shops of England, an Italian wishing to be free of Austria, 
or the exiled Victor Hugo, and there was no exaggeration in 
the tribute placed on the wall of Casa Guidi after her death : 
Qui scrisse e mori 
Elizabetta Barrett Browning 
che in caore di donna conciliava 
scienza di dotto e spirito di poeta 
e fece del suo verso aureo anello 
fra Italia e Ingbilterra 
poae qaesta lapide 
FireoEe grata 
1861> 
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To such a woman the Negro, held in slavery in a great 
free republic, made a ready appeal. The first concrete con- 
nection, however, was one directly affecting the fortunes of 
the Barrett family. For some years Mr. Barrett had made 
hiB home at a beantifol estate in Herefordshire known as 
Hope End. He had inherited from his maternal grand- 
father a large estate in Jamaica, where the families of both 
his parents had been established for two or three genera- 
tions. The abolition of slavery in the British colonies in 
1833 ioflicted great financial embarrassment upon him, as a 
result of which he was forced to sell Hope End and to re- 
move his family, first to Sidmouth in Devonshire, and snb- 
seqnently to London. Elizabeth Barrett foreshadowed this 
change of fortunes in a letter to her friend Mrs. Mar*tin: 
dated Sidmouth, May 27, 1833: 

The West Indians are irreparably ruined if the Bill passes. 
Papa says that in tiie case of its passing, nobody in his senses 
would think of even attemptiug the culture of sugar, and that 
they had better hang weights to the sides of the island of Jamaica 
and sink it at once.* 

In September of the same year she wrote from Sid- 
mouth to the same friend as follows : 

Of course you know that the late Bill has ruined the West In- 
dians. That is settled. The consternation here is very great. 
Nevertheless I am glad, and always shall be, that the Negroes are 
— ^virtually — free.* 

It is some years before we find another reference so 
definite. Miss Barrett ut the meantime became Mrs. Brown- 
ing and under the inspiration of love and Italy gave herself 

I For tbe inicription we are indebted to the Cambridge edition of tiie' 
poems of Mta. Browning, edit«d hj E&rriet Watere Preeton, Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, p. zii. Translation : Here wrote and died Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
who nnited to a woman's heart the learning of a nvant and the inipiration 
of a poet, and made her verae a golden link between Italj and England. This 
tablet was set hj grateful Florence in 1861. 

» The Letter$ of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, edited by Frederic Q. Ken- 
ton, 2 toIb., J£aenullan, New York and London, 1B98. Vol. I, p. SI. 

* Lettert, I, 23. 
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anew to her work. The feeling for liberty was constantly 
with her, as was to be seen from Casa Guidi Windows 
and Poems before Congress. About 1855, when she was 
on a visit to England, through the work of Daniel D. Home, 
a notorious American exponent of spiritualism, Mrs. Brown- 
ing became interested in the current fad, and gave to it 
vastly more serious attention than most other initiates. 
Browning himself, while patient, was intolerably irritated 
with those whom he regarded as imposing on his wife's 
credulity, and delivered himself on the subject in Mr. 
Sludge, 'the Medium.' Spiritnalism, however, was a 
topic of never-failing interest between Mrs. Browning and 
her American friend, Harriet Beecher Stowe, whom she en- 
tertained in Italy. Uncle Tom's Cabin made a profound 
impression upon her. In 1853 this hook was still in the great 
flush of its first success. On April 12, 1853, Mrs. Browning 
wrote from Florence to Mrs. Jameson as follows: 

Not read Mrs. Stowe 's book! But you must. Her book is 
quite a sign of the times, and has otlierwise and intrinsically con- 
siderable power. For myself, I rejoice in the success, both as a 
woman and a hvunan bein^f. Oh, and is it possible that yoa think 
a woman has no business with questions like the question of slavery T 
Th^ she had better use a pen no more. She had better subside 
into slavery and concubinage herself, I think, as in the times of 
old, shut herself up with the Penelopes in the "women's apart- 
ment," and take no rank among thinkers and speakers. Certainly 
you are not in earnest in these things. A difficult question — ^yesl 
All virtue is difficult. England found it difficult. France found 
it difficult. Bat we did not make ourselves an armchair of our 
sins. As for America, I honor America in much ; but I would not 
be an American for the world while she wears that shameful scar 
upon her brow. The address of the new president* exasperates 
me. Observe, I am an abolitionist, not to the fanatical degree, 
because I hold that compensation should be given by the North to 
the South, as in England. The states should unite in buying off 
this national disgrace.' 
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Under date Florence, December 11, 1854, Mrs. Brown- 
ing wrote to Miss Mitford as follows : 

I am reading now Mrs. Stowe's Sunny Memories, and like 
the naturalness and simplicity of the book much, in spite of the 
provincialism of the tone of mind and education, and the really 
wretched writing. It's quite wonderful that a woman who has 
written a book to make the world ring should write so abominably.* 

More and more as the Civil War approached was Mrs. 
Browning depressed by the thought of the impending con- 
flict. Between June 7, 1860, and July 25, 1861, she contrib- 
uted to the recently established Independent eleven poems, 
chiefly on subjects of Italian liberty. Sometimes, however, 
especially in the letters accompanying her poems, she 
touched on themes somewhat closer to the American people. 
For the issue of March 21, 1861, she wrote to the editor as 
follows : 

My partiality for frenzies is not so absorbing, believe me, as 
to exclude very painful consideration on the dissolution of yonr 
great Union. But my serions fear has been, and is, not for the 
dissolution of the body but tiie death of the soul — not of a rupture 
of states and civil war, but at reconciliation and peace at the ex- 
pense of a deadly compromise of principle. Nothing will destroy 
the Bepnblie bat what cormpta its conscience and distarbs its 
fame — for the stain upon the honor must come off upon the flag. 
//, on the other hand, ike North stands fast on the moral ground, 
no glory will be like your glory. . . . What surprises me is that 
the slaves don't rise. 

On this great subject Mrs. Browning fonnd her husband 
in full sympathy with her. Browning himself declared in 
a letter to an American, September 11, 1861 : 

I have lost the explanation of American affairs, but I assure you 
of my belief in the justice and my confidence in the triumph of 
the great cause. For the righteousness of the principle I want 
no information. God prosper it and its defenders.' 

« Lettert, II, 183. 

* Quoted from Browning Society Papers, Part XII, by ElizKbetli Porter 
Qould in The BrotDninfft and America, p. S5. 
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Two poems by Mrs. Browning at least have to do directly 
with the Neg^o and American affairs. One was A Curse 
for a Nation contribnted to the Poems before Congress 
volume. The poet begins somewhat self-conseionsly : 

I heard an angel speak last night, 

And he said "Write! 
Write a Nation's curse tor me, 
And send it over the Western Sea." 

She protests her unwillingness to execute such a commis- 
sion, for, she says, 

I am bound by gratitude 
By love and blood. 
To brothers of mine across the sea, 
Who stretch out kindly hands to me. 

The angel, however, beats down this unwillingness and the 
curse follows, the second stanza reading: 

Because yourselves are standing strai^t 

In the state 
Of Freedom's foremost acolyte, 
Yet keep calm footing all the time 
On writhing bond-slaves, — for this crime 

This is the curse. Write. 

At best, however, A Curse for a Nation can hardly 
help impressing one as a little forced. In rather higher 
poetic vein is the other poem, The Runaway Slave at Pil- 
grim's Point. This was contributed to The Liberty Bell, 
a publication issued by the Boston Anti-Slavery Bazar 
in 1848. Mrs. Browning feared that the poem might be 
"too ferocious for the Americans to publi^." The com- 
position is undoubtedly a strong one. It undertakes to give 
the story of a young Negro woman who was bound in slav- 
ery, whose lover was crushed before her face, who was 
forced to submit to personal violation, who killed her child 
that BO much reminded her of her white master's face, and 
who at last at Pilgrim's Point defied her pursuers. With 
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nnasaal earnestness the poet has entered sympathetically 
into the subject. The following stanzas are typical : 

But we who are dark, we are dark 

Ah Qod, we have no stars ! 
About our souls in care and cark 

Our blackness shuts like prison-bars: 
The poor souls crouch so far behind 
That never a comfort can they find 

By reaching through the prison-bars. 



Why, in that single glance I had 

Of my child's face, ... I tell you all, 

I saw a look that made me mad 

The master's look, that used to fall 

On my soul like his ladi ... or worse 

And so, to save it from my corse, 
I twisted it round in my shawl. 

From the white man's house, and the black man's hut, 

I carried the little body on,- 
The forest's arm did round na shut. 

And silence through the trees did run : 
They asked no question as I went. 
They stood too high for astonishment, 

They eoold see God sit on his throne. 

(Man, drop that stone you dared to lift ! — ) 
I wish you who stand there five abreast, 

Each, for his own wife's joy and gift, 
A little corpse as safely at rest 

As mine in the mangoes I Yea, but ske 

My keep live babies on her knee, 

And sing the song she likes the best 

In snch a review as this of the comiections between Mrs. 
Browning and the Negro one can not help coming face to 
face with the question whether her famous hnsband was not 
himself connected by blood with the Negro race. The strain 
is hardly so pronounced as in men like Alexandre Dumas 
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or Leigh Hnnt, and as in the case of Alexander Hamilton, 
the point still seems to be waiting for final proof. The as- 
sertion is persistent, however, and there can be little donbt 
that snch is the case. The standard life of Browning,* 
after wrestling in vain with the problem, dismisses it as 
follows : 

Dr. Fumivall has ori^ated a theory, and maintains it as a 
conviction, that Mr. Browning's ^andmother was more than a 
Creole in the strict sense of the tenuj that of a person bom of white 
parents in the West Indies, and that an unmistakable dash of 
dark blood passed from her to her son and grandson. Such an 
occurrence was, on the face of it, not impossible, and would be ab- 
solutely unimportant to my mind, and, I think I may add, to that 
of Mr. Browning's sister and son. The poet and his father were 
what we know them, and if Negro blood had any part in their com- 
position, it was no worse for them, and so much the better for the 
Negro. 

Aside from this last point, from the evidence that has 
been given, while this of course has its limitations, we may 
safely assert that with her large humanity and her enthu- 
siasm for liberty, Elizabeth Barrett Browning was one of 
the sturdiest defenders in England of the cause of the 
American Negro at the time of the beginning of the Civil 
War. It is to be regretted that she did not live to read the 
Emancipation Proclamation and to see the Negro started on 
an era of self-reliance and progress. 

Benjamin Bba.wlby 

■ Utb, Sutlierluid Orr, Life and Letters of Bobert Brovming, 2 volfl. 
Houghton Uifflio Co., Boston, 18S1. Vol. I, p. S. 
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SLAVERY IN CALIFORNIA 

Slavery in California prior to the Mexican War waB 
slavery in the Spanish possessions. The Spaniards began 
with the enslavement of Indians and later at the advice of 
De las Casas changed to that of Negroes.' This system 
was first nsed in the West Indies and later extended to other 
colonies. It is said that abont the year 1537, Cortes fitted 
ont at the port of Tehnantepec, several small vessels, pro- 
vided with everything required for planting a colony and 
sailed north to the head of the Gnlf of California, transports 
ing four hundred Spaniards and three hundred Negro 
slaves, that he had assembled for that purpose.' This is the 
first mention of Negro slavery in California. After the 
founding of the Mission of San Carlos by the president, 
Father Junipero Serra, with a community of twenty-Uiree 
friars, we read that the first interment in the cemetery was 
that of Ignacio Ramirez, a former mulatto slave from San 
Antonio, who had money to purchase his freedom.' There 
were too a number of Negro slaves brought to California 
between these periods. They came on trading ships and 
with various expeditions, which they usually deserted after 
reaching the State. Hittell is wrong, therefore, in saying 
that the first slave in California was brought there in 1825 
when the wife of Antonio Jose de Cot, a Spaniard, brought 
with her a slave girl named Juana, fourteen years of age, 
from Lima to San Francisco. He doubted even that this 
was the first slave in California for the lady expressed her 
intention to avail^herself of the first opportunity to leave.* 

Spain did not especially bother about Negro slavery iu 
her Pacific coast territory for nearly two hundred years be- 

iBonrne, "Bpaiti in America," 271. 

■ CdlJ/omia Miecetlaay, I, 9. 

■ Baneroft, "Bittory of Califonia," I, 175; Place Notices, I, 151. 
• Hittell, •'HietoTii of Calif onHa," H, 115. 
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fore the coming of the Americans. She promised by the 
treaty of September 30, 1817, to abolish the slave trade Oc- 
tober 31, 1820, in all Spanish territory. In 1821, however, 
certain of the northern colonies of Spain in America estab- 
lished their independence as the United States of Mexico.' 
Three years later the importation of slaves from foreign 
countries was prohibited and children of slave parents were 
declared free. Notwithstanding this there set in consider- 
able emigration from the Southern States followed by an 
agitation for the acquisition of Texas. In 1827, therefore, 
Coahnila and Texas were organized as a State with a law 
prohibiting slavery. As this, however, did not check the 
immigration, President Gnerro issued a decree" in 1829 
abolishing slavery in Mexico on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the independence of Mexico and in 1830 ordered 
a military occupation of the State to enforce the anti- 
slavery measure.* But the aggressive sonthemer ever 
endeavoring to extend the territory of slavery had all but 
won the day in Texas. In 1836 Texas declared itself a re- 
public with a constitntion permitting the introduction of 
slavery and forbidding the residence of free Neg^roes with- 
out the consent of its Congress. Then came the Mexican 
"War resulting in the defeat of Mexico and the cession to the 
United States of a vast territory of which California was 
the most valuable f>art. 

It is clear, therefore, that at the time the United States 
government acqoired the territory of California from Mex- 
ico, slavery had been abolished there nearly twenty years. 
The pro-slavery party, however, did not consider this 
action of Mexico a finality in the settlement of the slavery 
question in the new possessions. When a bill providing for 
the purchase of this territory was laid before the house, 
David Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, after consultation with 
other northern democrats, offered the following amend- 
ment: 

■ 0*nisoii, "Wettward Sxtention," 26, 
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"Provided that an express and fondamental condition to the 
acquisition of any territory from the republic of Mexico by the 
United States, by virtue of any treaty whieli may be negotiated 
between them, and to the use by the executive of the moneys herein 
appropriated, neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall ever 
exist in any part of said territory, except for crime whereof the 
party shall first be duly convicted,'" 

This proviso was adopted by a vote of 83 to 64. The hill 
carrying this proviso was then reported to the Senate where 
followed a heated debate which lasted until adjournment, 
the proviso being killed in the midst of stormy scenes in 
Congress.^ This discussion showed that few statesmen be- 
lieved that slavery would be profitable in California. They 
were not unlike Daniel Webster who, while speaking on the 
admission of the State of Texas, said that slaveiy was ef- 
fectually excluded from California and New Mexico by a 
law even superior to that which admits and sanctions it 
in Texas. He meant the law of nature. The physiographic^ 
conditions of the country would forever exclude African 
slavery there; and it needed not the application of a pro- 
viso. If the question was then before the Senate he would 
not vote "to add a prohibition— to reaflSrm an ordinance of 
natore, nor reenact the will of God."* 

The coming and going of the N^ro in California 
did not especially interest any one until the beginning of 
the immigration of the forties. The subject of slavery in 
California was officially called to the attention of the in- 
habitants through the issuance of a proclamation by the Com- 
mander in Chief of the District in regard to the unlawful 
\^nBlaving of the Indians. He was endeavoring to protect 
them, hut they were enslaved" in spite of his efforts. The 

• Cong. Globe, S9 Cong., Z Bess., SOO. 

iGarrison, "Westward Bxtention," 254-26B, 284-311. Cong. Globe, 29 
Cong., 2d eeea., 178, 153, 455; 30 Cong., lat Seu., 875, 989, 910, 10(^-1006, 
1063, lOSl ; 2d Seis., 316, 381. 

• Tnthill, "fftrt. of California," 312, 316. 

■ PBOCUkKAnoN TO THE iNEABlTANXa Or CALITOKNU. 

It tiaTing come to th« knowledge of tbe Commander in Chief of the District 
that certain persona tiave been and still are imprieODing and holding to serrice 
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legislature undertook to perpetuate this system by enacting 
Ja law permitting the enslavement of Indians, the only condi- 
tion npon the master being a bond of a small snm, that he 
would not abuse or cruelly treat the slaves. Under the pro- 
vision of the same law, Indians could be arrested as vagrants 
and sold to the highest bidder within twenty-four hours after \ 
the arrest, and the buyer had the privilege of the labor for ' 
a period not exceeding four months." An Indian arrested 
for a violation of a law could demand a jury trial, but could 
not testify in his own behalf against a white person. If 
found guilty of any crime, he coald either be imprisoned or 
whipped, the whipping not to exceed twenty-four lashes." 
Later there was a steady influx of southerners and their 
Negro slaves into the territory of California, after the coun- 
try was taken over by the United States. Then came the 
question as to the enslavement of the Negro. The situation 
became serious after the Congress of the United States ap- 
propriated three millions of dollars for the purchase of the 
new territory, and still more so after gold was discovered 
there. Mexican rule ended with the cession of the territory 
to the United States ; and yet session after session of Con- 
gress adjourned without giving California a territorial 

Indiana agaiuat tlieir will and without an; leg&l contract for Berrice. It is 
thereby ordered that all persona so holding or detaining Indiana shall release 
them, and permit them to return to their own homea. Uoksa thej can make a 
contract with them which shaJl be binding upon both parties. The Indian 
population muat not be regarded in the light of alavea, but it is deemed necea- 
8ar7 that the Indians within the Bettlement shall have employment, with the 
right of choosing their own master and employment. Having made such a 
choice they must abide by it, unless they can obtain permission in writing to 
leave, or the Joatice in their complaint shall consider they have just cause to 
annull the contract and permit them to obtain another employee. All Indians 
muat be required to obtain service and not be permitted to wander aboot the 
country in idleness in a diaaolute manner. If found doing ao they will be 
liable to arrest and punishment by labor on the public works at the direction 
of the Magistrate. All officers. Civil or Military under my conunuid are re- 
quired to execute the terms of this order and take notice of every violation 
tiiereof . — Given at headquarters in Verba Buena.— Signed, John Montgomery. 
Sept, 15, 1846. Published for the Government of all concerned- WaeMngton 
A, Bartlett, Magistrate of San Francisco, Sept. 13, 1846, — California Star, 
Sept. 15, 1846. 

io California Laws, 1849-50, p, 408. 

II Ibid., p. 408. 
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form of government. The question of slavery in the newly 
acquired territory divided Congress so that they conld not 
decide the issue. Sonthem newspapers were advertising 
for slave-owners to send names and the number of slaves 
they were taking to California to found a New Colony.'' 

The settlers were divided. Some came because they 
either disliked slavery, or were too poor to own slaves. 
They recognized the possibilities for making California a 
free State and did not care to be designated Poor White 
Trash by masters who were being allowed to fill the State 
with Negro slaves to constitute the basis of an aristocracy 
like that in the South. There were other inhabitants in 
California at the time who, being slave-owners, were south- 
em sympathizers. They were determined either to have 
slavery in California or make a desperate effort before see- 
ing the territory ^ven up as a free State." It did not re- 
quire very much investigation, however, to show that the 
pro-slavery party was in the minority. The editor of the 
Calif omian said in May, 1848, that he voiced the sentiments 
of the people in California in saying that slavery was neither 
needed nor desired there. A correspondent of this paper 
hoping to hold that section for free labor said: "If white 
labor is too high for agriculture, laborers on contract may 
be brought from China." Referring to the proposal to 
make the commonwealth a slave State Buckelew said: "We 
have not heard one of our acquaintance in this country ad- 
vocate this measure and we are almost certain that 97-100 
of the present population are opposed to it. ' ' Again it is re- 
marked in this paper: "We left the slave states because we 
did not like to bring up a family in a miserable, can't-help- 
one's-self condition," and dearly as he loved the union, he 
would prefer California independent to seeing her a slave 
State." 

The lack of law and order and fear of the southern slave- 
owners with their herds of Negro slaves finally led to the 

t) Bancroft, "Bittoty of Calif oniia," VI, p. 313. 

>■ Ibid., p. 813. 

■« The CaUfornian, March Ifl and Not. 4, 1848. 
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call of the Coastltntlonal Conventioa. The question of 
slavery there was not so much debated in that body as was 
expected. Some excited pro-slavery leaders were talMng 
of an independent Pacific Repuhlic. The Bonthem fac- 
tion in the convention was led by a Mr. Gwyn, who after- 
wards became a United States Senator from California, 
and the northern element was ably represented by a Mr. 
Broderick, who later was chosen State Senator.*' The 
convention finally drafted their constitution with a section 
which provided that "neither slavery nor involuntary ser- 
vitude unless for the punishment of crime shall ever be tol- 
erated in this state." 

The pro-slavery faction in the convention was deter- 
mined to have slavery somewhere and had managed to have 
the eastern boundary of California so designated that it 
extended as far as the Bocky Mountains. This would have 
resulted in rejection by Congress, or a division of the ter- 
ritory into a Northern and a Southern California, giving 
the pro-slavery element a new State. The unwieldy bound- 
ary, however, was discovered in time to have it changed, but 
not until after much debate, which almost wrecked the con- 
stitution. The California representatives elected by the 
convention left for Washington, where they presented to 
Congress the constitution and the petition of the California 
settlers asking for admission as a State. There had never 
been a precedent for their act Yet the settlers in Cali- 
fornia felt perfectly justified, since it was their only safe- 
guard against the pro-slavery leaders who were briuging 
their slaves into the territory. 

Leaders at the national capital naturally hesitated, not 
knowing whether or not the admission of California under 
the conditions thus obtaining would aggravate or improve 
the national situation. California, however, eared little 
about the national situation, as is attested by the resolutions 
of 1850 to the effect: "That any attempts by congress to 
interfere with the institution of slavery in any of the terri- 
tories of the United States would create just grounds of 

"Bancroft, "Siatory of Calif onia," p. 8S7. 
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alarm in many of the States of the union ; and that such in- 
terference is unnecessary, inexpedient, and in violation of 
good faith; since, when any such territory applies for ad- 
mission into the union as a state, the people thereof alone 
have the right, and should be left free and unrestrained, to 
decide such question for themselves. " Broderick moved 
the insertion of the following: "That opposition to the ad- 
mission of a state into the union with a constitution pro- 
hibiting slavery, on account of such prohibition, is a policy 
wholly unjustifiable and unstatesmanlike, and in violation 
of that spirit of concession and compromise by which alone 
the federal constitution was adopted, and by which alone it 
can be perpetuated." This amendment was adopted.*' 

After a debate of four months Congress admitted Cali- 
fornia as a free State as one of five compromises. Jefferson 
Davis, however, repudiated the idea of advantage to his 
section. He said: "Where is the concession to the Southt 
Is it in the admission, as a state, of California, from which 
we have been excluded by congressional agitation! Is it in 
the announcement that slavery does not and is not to exist 
in the remaining territories of New Mexico and Califomiat 
Is it in denying the title of Texas to one half of her terri- 
toryf " He held that gold washing and mining was particu- 
larly adapted to slave labor, as was agriculture that de- 
pended on irrigation." The day after the admission cer- 
tain soathern senators sent to that body a Protest against 
the injustice of the act of Congress, admitting California 
as a free State. The Senate refused the clerk permission 
either to read or record it Whereupon the newspapers 
began publishing articles of severe criticism and talked of 
dividing the Union. Jefferson Davis went before the United 
States Senate and, addressing it, called attention to tiiese 
comments, adding that so much outside criticism was doing 
more to divide the Union than the Protest would pos- 
sibly do. Congress finally voted that the Protest be re- 
corded." 

I'Jour. Cat. Leg., 18S0, 372-373. 

" Cottff. Globe, 184fr-50, App., pt. I, 149-157, 

uXuthill, "Bittory of Califonia," p. 320. 
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Was this to be a free State in every sense of the word! 
Tills was the day when the slave power "was covertly grasp- 
ing at the Spanish-speaking conntries beyond the Bio 
Grande, as it had at the lands beyond the Sabine."" At 
first, it was not, for a good many slaves were bronght into 
the State. On April 1, 1850, an advertisement appeared in 
the Jackson Mississippian referring to California, the 
Southern Slave Colony and inviting citizens of slave-hold- 
ing States, wishing to go to California, to send their names, 
number of slaves, time of contemplated departure, etc., to 
the Southern Slave Colony, of Jackson, Mississippi. The 
design was to settle in the richest parts of the State and to 
secure an uninterrupted enjoyment of slave property. The 
colony was to comprise about 5,000 wMte persons and 
10,000 slaves. 

Another effort to extend slavery in this section came in 
the unsuccessful filibustering expedition of the Tennessee 
lawyer, William Walker, who undertook to establish to the 
south in Sonora, a State with a constitution like that of 
Louisiana, basing his advocacy of slavery on the lofty 
grounds of civilizing the blacks and liberating the whites 
from manual labor. To explain the meaning of this expe- 
dition Bancroft considers it sufficient to point out that Jef- 
ferson Davis was Secretary of War at that time and that 
the Gadsden purchase was then under consideration.*" In 
1852 Peachy of San Joaquin introdnced a resolution 1« allow 
fifty southern families to immigrate into California with 
their slaves. Some of them came without permission but 
on finding that they could not legally hold their slaves, they 
sent a part of them back while others became free. 

In 1852 the Legislature passed a rigid Fugitive Slave 
Law intending to bar slavery from the State. The mis- 
chievous clause of this measure was that aU slaves who had 
escaped into or were brought to California previous to the 
admission of the State to the Union were held to be fugi- 
tives, and were liable to arrest under the law, although 

MBmcioft, ••Hiftory of Calif ontia," VI, pp. 868-863. 
M/MA, p. 699. 
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many of them had been in the State several years, during 
which they had accumulated considerable property. The 
pro-slavery element not only profited by this, but the inter- 
pretation of this law by many of the Judges enabled them 
to bring their slaves into the State, work them in the mines, 
and return to the south and back to slavery with their 
Negroes.'^ 

If they did not wish the trouble of their return passage 
they auctioned tbem off to the highest bidder. It also 

itUanj' Negroes were retunied to slavery bj tha Courts. An owner o( 
slaves in MissisEippi brought tbem voluntarily into California before tlw 
adoption of the Constitution bj the State. The slaves asserted their freedom 
and for some months were engaged in business for themselves. The owner 
under the provision of the Fugitive Slave Act of 1832 brought them before 
the Justice of Peace, who allowed the claim of the owners and ordered them 
into his cnstodj. The slaves then petitioned for a writ of habeas corpns which 
came before the Supreme Court and after hearing the case the Court ordered 
that Qte writ be dismissed and the slaves remanded to their owners.— CoZt- 
fontia Beports, H, 424-^26. 

The case of Alvin Coffey is equally as interesting. This aceouut was 
given by a lifelong friend of the subject. 

Alvin Coffey was bom in 1822, in Saint Louis, Missouri. He came to Cali- 
fornia with his sick master, a Mr. Duvall, who landed in Ban Francisco, Septem- 
ber 1, 1S49. They went to Sacramento, October 13, 1S49. During the next 
eight months the slave earned for his master tS.CKK), working in the mines, and 
by washing for the miners and mining for himself after night, he earned #700 
of his own. As the master continued in poor health he decided to return witli 
Alvin to Missouri at the expiration of two years. When they reached Kansas 
Cit7, Missouri, the master sold Alvin to Nelson Tindle, first taking from him 
the $5,000, earned for the master, and also the (TOO earned for himself. 

Nelson Tindle took a great liking to Alvin and in a short time made him 
overseer over a number of elavea. Alvin, however, longed to return to Cali- 
fornia and, in order to earn his freedom, bought his time from his master and 
took contracts to build rtmroads. One day Nelson Tindle said to Alvin that 
be was too smart a man to be a slave and ought to try and purchase his free- 
dom. Whereupon Alvin told him if he would let him return to California, he 
could easily earn enough money to effect the purchase. Alvin was permitted 
to return to California, and in a short time sent his master the (1,500 to pay 
for his freedom. Alvin then undertook to earn the money to pay for the ^ee- 
dom of his wife and dau^ters, who were elaves of Doctor Bassett, of Missouri. 
He earned the required sum and returned for hi« family. After paying for 
their freedooi, be went with them to Canada, where he left his daughters to 
be educated. He and his wife Mahalia came to California. It cost bim for 
tbe freedom of himself and family together witb the trips to and from Cali- 
fornia about »7000. See Bancroft, "Eittorf of California," VI, p. 382. 
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enabled them to make fortunes by selling to tbe slaves their 
freedom, chai^ng them twice and often thrice the price he 
conld have possibly brought on the other side of the Becky 
Momitfuns.'^ In certain southern comities of the State it 
was unpopular to speak in behalf of the slaves. In 1855 
Chase and Day, two Abolitionists of Alameda Coui^y, were 
ridden on a rail, ducked and otherwise maltreated." That 
same year expired tbe Fugitive Slave Law which had been 
renewed from year to year to enable slave-owners to reclaim 
fugitives who bad sought refuge in that State prior to its 
admission to tbe Union. Fearing that this might be fol- 
lowed by other legislation hostile to their class, the N^roes 
held a convention in San Francisco Ibat year to discuss 
their rights, their treatment by the white people, politics, 
principles and necessity of education. The Fugitive Slave 
Law was not reenacted. 

" Some of tliesa c&sbb &re mare tlun interesting. Daniel Bodgers cami 
meioBB the plainB with Ms m&ster from Little Bock, *iffc«"fff, worked in the 
mines in Sonora, California, during the da^ for his master and at night for 
himself, earning and pajing his master tl,100 for hia freedom. Soon after- 
ward the master returned with bim to Little Bock and sold him. A number 
of the leading white gentlemen of Idttle Boek raised a snm of money, paid 
for his freedom and set him free. William Pollock and wife from North 
Carolina came to California with their master who located at Cold Springs, 
Coloma, California. He pud (1,000 for himself and (800 for his wife. The 
money was earned by washing for the miners at night and making doughnuta. 
Ther removed to Plaeerville, CsJiforaia, and afterward earned their living as 
caterers. In 1849, a sUvehoIder brought his slave to California. Not wishing 
to take the Negro back to his native State, Alabama, he conelnded to sell him 
by auction. An advertisement was pat in the papers, the boy was purchased 
for (1,000, by Caleb T. Pay, a strong abolitionist, who gave the boy his freedom. 

A Mississippi daveholder brought several slaves from that State and 
promised to give them their freedom in two years. They all ran awsy save 
one, Charles Bates, when they learned that they were already free. The owner, 
finding nuning did not pay, started east, taking Charles with him. On the 
Isthmus of Panama, Charles was persuaded to leave hia master. He returned 
to California and to Stockton with his trae friend. On the street one 
day he was recognised by a party who had lent money to Charles's master. 
The debtor got out an attachment for tbe former slave tm chattel property, 
and according to the Btate law, tbe Negro was put up and sold at auction. A 
number of anti.slavery men bought the boy for (750 and gave him his freedom. 
~~CaUfor*ia Beport; I, 484-4S0. 

»» Bancroft, "Sittory of CalifOTnia," VI, p. 716, 
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MaD7 slaves, however, asserted their rights. Snch was 
the case of Archy, a slave brought by one Charlea A. Stoval 
from Mississippi to California in 1857. After hiring Ardiy 
oat for some time Stoval undertook to return hin\ to Mis- 
sissippi. Archy escaped and was arrested as a fugitive. 
Stoval sued out a writ of habeas corpus for his possession 
and the case came before the Supreme Court for adjudica- 
tion. Peter Burnett, formerly Governor, who had been 
appoiflted justice of that court by Governor Johnson in 
1857 and filled the office until 1858, presided. As Burnett 
was a southern man, bis decision was foreshadowed. He 
decided that although Stoval could not sustain the character 
of either a transient traveler or a visitor and under the 
general law was not entitled to Archy, hut he yet held Uiat 
there were circumstances conn,ected with the particular case 
that might exempt him from the operation of the rales laid 
down. One of the circumstances was that Stoval was 
traveling for his health; another, that he was short of means 
upon arrival in California ; and still another, that this was 
the first case of the kind. He, therefore, ordered Archy to 
be turned over to Stoval. Joseph Q. Baldwin, who suc- 
ceeded Burnett, characterized' the decision as "giving the 
law to the North and the Negro to the South."** After 
being delivered to Stoval, Archy was taken to San Fran- 
cisco, but his friends there sued out a writ of habeas corpus 
for his liberation before Judge Thomas W. Freelon, of the 
County of San Fancisco. While this case was pending, 
however, Stoval swore to a new affidavit that Archy escaped 
from him in Mississippi and procured a warrant from 
George Pen Johnston, United States Commissioner, for his 
arrest as a fugitive slave from Mississippi. Archy was 
then discharged by Judge Freelon. He was immediately 
rearrested and taken before George Pen Johnston, who de- 
cided that Archy was in no sense a fugitive from Mississippi 
and discharged him." 

** Bancroft, "Hutory of CaUfomia," VI, p, 716, 
»J6iA, VI, p. 716. 
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The tendency to free the Negroes brought there checked 
the importation of that class. The rights of the master to 
his slave, however, were not easily relinqnished and the in- 
stitution of slavery in California did not come to an end 
until 1872. Freedom, however, had to win and the pro- 
slavery element had to change its policy. In 1856 and 1857 
efforts were made to call a convention to change the consti- 
tution so as to permit the importation of slaves, for with the 
expiration of the Fugitive Slave Law in 1855, slave-ownera 
who held minors had to return them to slave States or let 
them go free. Since the Negroes brought into the State 
could in most cases become free the pro-slavery party then 
sought to get rid of the free Negro. 

In his message to the legislature in 1850, Governor 
Burnett recommended the exclusion of free N^roes. This 
was always Burnett's hobby. He incorporated this into the 
laws of Oregon when he revised them in 1844. Burnett 
had been brought up in the South and although he had ceased 
to be a slaveholder, he could not think of living with Negroes 
as freemen. The exclusion of the blacks too had a sort of 
popular appeal in it. The legisalture, however, was divided 
on the question as to what should be done with the free 
Negro. A bill in compliance with the wishes of the Gov- 
ernor was introduced but defeated. Undaunted by this, 
however, the enemy of the free N^^roes won a victory in 
another quarter in enacting a law that no black or mulatto 
person or Indian should be permitted to give evidence in 
any action to which a white person was a party. The leaders 
of the N^roes held another convention in 1856 to protest 
against this law. Another bill providing for the prohibi- 
tion of the immigration of free persons of color into the 
State was introduced in 1858 and after much debate put 
through both houses, bat it never became a law. The black 
code, of course, was abrogated after the Civil War. 

Delilah L. Bbaslet 
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CALIFORNIA PREMX>M: PAPERS' 

To determine the sonrces of the Negroes first brought 
into CaUfomia their treatment by the whites and the 
methods employed to obtain their freedom no documents 
are more valuable than the manumission papers found in 
the archives of that State. These throw much light also on 
the personal history of Negroes, many of whom later be- 
came useful citizens of that State. 

E. H. Taylor 

to 
Dennis Aviert Slave Release 

To ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN; This is to Certify that Dennis 
Avieiy has been my Slave in the State of Georgia for about the 
term of eight years but by virtue of money to me in hand paid he 
is free and Liberated from all allegiance to my authority. 
Coloma Eldorado county California Feb.8,1851 
Witness Geobob Scall 

State op" California _ _ 

Eldorado Co. 

On this eight day of February, A.D.1851 personally appeared 
before me the recorder of said County, E. H. Taylor, satisfactory 
proved to me to be the person discribed in and who executed the 
forgoing instrument of liberating his negro slave by the oath of 
George Scall, a competent witness for that purpose by me duly 
Bwom and the said E. H. Taylor acknowledged that he executed the 
same freely and voluntarily for the use and purposes therein men- 
tioned. In testimony the thereof, I, John A. Beichart; Recorder 

1 These DomnieiitB were collected hj Miss D. L. Beasley and M, N. Work. 
46 
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for the said county have hereunto signed my name, and affixed the 
seal of said office at Coloma this day of year first ahove written 
John A. Reichabt Recorder of Eldorado county 
PUed for Recording Pebruary, 8, 1851 at 9, oelock A.M. 
J. A. Beichart Recorder 's office Record BooV 

Sahum. Qranthan 

to Deed op Manduission 

Aleck Lonq 
Statb of Califobnia 
euwkado codntt 

Know all men by these presents that I Samuel Grantham of the 
county and state aforesaid, acting by power of Attorney vested 
in me by S. Oliver Grantham of St Louis, State of Missouri, act- 
ing for and in behalf of said S. Oliver Granthan, and in considera- 
tion of the sum of four hundred dollars to me in hand paid the 
same to receive to the benefit of the said Oliver Grantham have this 
day liberated, set free and fully and effectually manumitted, 
Aleck Long. Heretofore a slave for life — the lawful property of 
the said Thomas Granthan. The description of said Aleck Long, 
being as follows to wit : about fifty-seven years old ; five feet, ten 
inches in height, gray hair dark complexion with a sear on the 
inside of the left leg above the ankle. — ^The said Aleck Long to en- 
joy and possess now and from hence forth the full exercise of all 
rights, benefits and privileges of a free man of color free of all or 
any claim to servitude, davery or service of the said 3. A, Gran- 
than, hia heirs, Executors, and assigns and all other persons claim- 
ing or to claim forever. 

In Testimony of this seal of Manumismon, I have this day signed 
my name and affixed my seal Uiis 2nd day of March 1852. 
Sauhel a. Grakthan 
Attorney for State of California 

CouNTT OP Eldorado. 

Personally appeared before me William Palmer who makes 
oatii and says that Samuel Qranthan, whose name appears in the ac- 
companying Seal of Manumission as a party thereto did freely 

■ Mitcallanji, p. 35. 
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volnntarilj and of his own will execute to and subscribe the same 

for the uses and purpose therein coutaiaed. 

Witness my hand and seal this day of March, 1852. A.D. at 4.P.M. 

J. A. Beichabt 

Recorder of Eldorado County California 

Gaten D. Ha.u. (S.S.) 
Judge of Eldorado county 
Eldorado county Recorder's office, Record Book.' 

A. J. HonsTis 

County Judge of Euniboldi County* 

Free Papbbs of the Slave 
Washinoton, — from PsANKiiiN Stewart 

State op Caupoenia, CooNTy of Botte — 

Know all men by these presents that Franklin Stewart of the 
County and State aforesaid do, for and in consideration of seven- 
teen years of faithful service of my slave Washington, rendered by 
him in the State of Arkansas and Missouri, hereby set free and 
emancipate him the said slave, his age about thirty-three years, 
color slight copper and relinquish all rights in the said slave Wash- 
ington which I might be entitled to in law or equity. 

Given under my hand and seal this day 4th of May A.D.1852 
Eldorado county Recorder's office 
Record Book, "A" 

Tatlob Babton 

to Emancipation 

Neobo BoB 
State of Califobnu 

EumRADO COUNTY S.S. 

£now all men to whom these pr^ents shall come; That I, Tay- 
lor Barton lately a citizen of the State of Missouri and owner of 
slaves, do here by this instrument under my hand and seal given 

* MuetUany, p. 515. 

* This paper is from tlie collection of 105 in the Court House at Enreki. 
Austin Wilej, whose name appears in the document, was later appointed Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs for California; and daring his term of oCBee did 
much to bring to a aatisfactorj termination the tronble then ezisting between 
the aettlera and the natives. 
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this ninth day of October, in the year of our Lord eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty one set free from bondage to me and all men 
my slave Bob, and do declare him forever hereafter his own man 
wherever he may go. Nevertheless I make this condition that the 
said Bob shaU remain with me as my slave faithful and obedient 
unto me until the twenty-fifth day of December next, commonly 
known as Christmas. 

Witness my hand and seal on the day and date aforesaid 
this dat«. Taylor Babton (S.S.) 

William F. ^itmeas December, 25th 1851 

I do hereby, declare My Slave Bob, to be forever free from and after 
this date. Tayloe Babton (S.S.) 

In the presence of I. G. Canfield, Justice of the Peace. 

Piled for Record 

January 5th 1852, at 4.p.m. 
John A, Bbicbabt, Recorder of Eldorado County California? 

Sldobado 
State of Caufwinia 

County of Mabiposa. 

Enow all men to whom these presents shall come that, I Thomas 
Thorn of the State and County aforesaid being the rightful owner 
of the Negro man Peter Green and entitled to his service as a slave 
during his life have this day released and do by these presents re- 
lease him from any further service as a slave. And I do by these 
presents from myself, my heirs, Executors and Administrators de- 
clare him, the said Peter Green to be free to act for himself and 
no longer under bonds as a slave. Provided however that the 
said Peter Green, shall pay to me Uie sum of one thonsand dollars, 
good lawful money or work for and serve me from the present time 
until one year from and after the first day of April next being until 
the first day of April A.D. 1854 

In Testimony whereof, I have here unto affixed my hand and 
Scroll for Seal at Quartzbui^ this day 5th of February A.D. one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty three. 

Thouas Thobn (Seal) 

In the presence of Benjamine P.Ropp. P.Cadell, jr. Joseph A 
Tiry I hereby notify that the above obligation has been complied 
with and that Peter Green was legally dischai^^. 

■ JfttMlIony, p. 541. 
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Qiven under my h&Ri at Quarzbur^ this 7th day of August, 
A.D. 1855. 

Jaubs Givens 
Justice of the Peace." 

This indenture made and entered into this 14th day August, 
A.D.1860 between A.J.Honsti8 as eounty Judge of Humboldt 
County for and in behalf of a certain Indian boy called and known 
by the name of "Smoky" of the first part and Austin Wiley, of 
the said county of the second part. That "Whereas the said Austin 
Wiley had in his possession and under his control a certain Indian 
boy named "Smoky" And whereas the said Austin Wiley avers 
that he with the assistance of James Frint obtained said Indian of 
their parents in Mattole valley of this county, by and with their 
consent And whereas the said Austin Wiley does now apply to me 
as County Judge to bond and apprentice the said boy "Smoky" 
to him according to law to learn the art of household duties about 
his premises and in this respect to hold the relation of an apprentice 
until he shall arrive at the lawful majority, the age of twenty-five 
years, or for the term of seventeen years next following this in- 
denture, the iboy (being now considered eight years of age. And 
whereas it appears to me that the second party in this agreement 
has obtained this boy in a lawful manner without fraud or oppres- 
sion and tiiat the boy "Smoky" therefore comes justly under the 
first provision of the law providing for apprenticeship approved 
April, 8th A.D.1860. 

Now therefore I, A. J, Houstis, County Judge Aforesaid, in con- 
sideration of the premises and acting for and on behalf of the said 
Indian boy "Smoky" do by these presents bind and apprentice 
as above stated the said boy "Smoky" to Austin Wiley for and 
during the term of seventeen years next following this indenture 
entitling him according to law to have the care custody, control 
and earnings of said boy during said period and all other advan- 
tages and responsibilities growing out of this indenture and ap- 
prenticeship, that the law contemplates. And the said Austin Wiley, 
the second part in his agreement doth hereby agree, obligate and 
bind himself that he will truly and faithfully discharge all obli- 

* These are freedom papers as recorded in the California Coan^ Comt 
record^ aod aa Uiey Iiave been found bf the Califronia Archivist, Ur. Owen 
Coy. 
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gatioQS on his part growing out of tbis indenture according to law. 
That he will suitably clothe and provide the necessaries of life 
for the said boy daring his term of indenture. That he will m 
all respects treat him in a homan manner. That he will not take 
him out of this state nor transfer him to any party not known in 
this agreement without the consent of legal authorities endorsed 
thereon and that in all respects she will carry out every provision 
of law that contemplates the safety, protection and well being of 
said boy. 

In witness whereof the parties of this indenture hereunto set 
their hand and seal this date first above written. 

A.J.H0DSTIS 

County Judge 

First party 
Austin WmET, 
Second party 
Statb of Califobnu 
Hduboldt county 

And now comes Austin Wiley and deposes as follows : 
The statement made by me in the preamble to this indenture re- 
feriug to the age of the Indian boy "Smoky" and the manner in 
which I obtained him are true to the best of my knowledge and 
beUef 

AUSTIK VflLKY 

Sworn to and subscribed before me on this 14th day of Angost 
AJ).1860 

A. J. HousTis 
County Judge of Humboldt County. 
State op Calipoknia, "i ■ 

CouNTT OP L08 Angeles. J 

Before the Hon. Benjamin Hayes, 
Judge of the District Court of 
the Ist Judicial District, State 
of California, County of Los Angeles.' 
In the matter of Hannah and her children, Ann (and Mary, 
child of Ann), Lawrence, Nathaniel, Jane, Charles, Marion, Martha 
and an infant boy two weeks old, and of Biddy and her children 
Ellen, Ann and Harriet, on petition for Habeas Corpus. 
T TUb conrt record wu abUined bj Mr. W. N. Work. 
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Now on this nineteenth day of January in the year of oar Lord, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, the said persons abova 
named are brought before me, in the custody of the Sheriff of said 
County, all except the said Hannah and infant boy two weeks old, 
(who are satisfactorily shown to be too infirm to be brought before 
me,) and except Lawrence who is necessarily occupied in wait- 
in(f on his said Mother, Hannah) and Charles (who is absent 
in San Bernardino County, but within the said Judicial Dis- 
trist:) and said Robert Smith, Claimant also appears with his 
Attorney, Alonzo Thomas, Esq. And after hearing and duly 
considering the said petition for Habeas Corpus and the retam 
of said Claimant thereto and all the proofs and allegations of 
the said parties and all the proceedings previously had herein, 
it appearing satisfactorily to the judge here, that all the said 
persons so suing in this case, to-wit: Haimah and her said chil- 
dren and Biddy and her said Children are persons of color, and 
that Charles, aged now six years, was bom in the Territory of Utah 
of the United States, and Marion (aged four years,) Martha (aged 
two years) Mary, daughter of the said A nn and aged two years and 
the said infant boy aged two weeks, were bom in the State of Cali- 
fomia and that the said Hannah, Ann, Lawrence, Nathaniel, Jane 
and Charles, as well aa the said Biddy, Ellen, Ann and Harriet, 
have resided with the said Robert Smith for more than four years 
and since some time in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-one, in the State of California; and it further 
appearing that the said Robert Smith left and removed from the 
State of Mississippi more than eight years ago wiUi the intention 
of not returning thereto, but of establishing himself as a resident 
in Utah Territory, and more than four years ago left and removed 
from said Utah Territory, with the intention of residing and estab- 
lishing himself in the State of California and has so resided in said 
last mentioned State since some time in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-one. And it further appearing 
by satisfactory proof to the Judge here, that all the said persons 
of color are entitled to their freedom and are free and cannot 
be held in slavery or involuntary servitude, it is tiierefore ad- 
judged that they are entitled to their freedom, and are free for- 
ever. And it further appearing to the satisfaction of the Jui^ 
here that the said Robert Smith intends and is about to remove from 
the state of California, where slavery does not exist, to the state of 
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Texas, where slavery of Negroes and persons of color does exist 
and is established by the municipal laws, and intends to remove 
said before mentioned persons of color to his own use, without the 
free will and consent of all or any of the said persons of color, 
whereby their liberty will be greatly jeopardized, and there is good 
reason to apprehend and believe that they may be sold into slavery 
or involuntary servitude, and the said Robert Smith is persuading 
and enticing and seducing, said persons of color to go out of the ' 
State of California and to be tsikea and removed therefrom with 
the false promise held oat to them that they will be as free in tiie 
State of Texas as in the State of California. And it further ap- 
pearing that none of said persons of color can read and write, and 
are almost entirely ignorant of the laws of the State of California, 
as well as those of the State of Texas, and of their rights, and that 
the said Robert Smith from his past relations to them as members 
of his family, possesses and exercises over them an undue influence 
in respect to the matter of their said removal insomuch that they 
have been in duress and not in possession and exercise of their 
free will so as to give a binding consent to any engagement or ar< 
rangement with him. And it farther appearing that the said 
Hannah, is aged thirt^-fonr years, and her daoghter, Ann, seventeen 
years, and all her other children, to-wit: Lawrence, (aged from 
twelve to thirteen years) Nathaniel (aged from ten to eleven 
years, Jane, (aged eight years) Charles (aged six years) Marion 
(aged four years) Martha, (aged two years) and said infant boy 
of Hannah aged two weeks, as well as Mary (aged two years), 
daughter of said Ann, are under the age of fourteen years and so 
under the laws of the State of California are not competent to 
choose a Guardian for themselves; and it further appearing that 
the said Biddy is aged thirty-eight years, and the said Ellen is aged 
seventeen years, and the other children of said Biddy, to-wit : Ann 
(aged from twelve to thirteen) and Harriet (aged eight years) are 
under the age of fourteen years, and so by the laws of the State of 
California are not competent to choose a Guardian for themselves. 
It farther appearing that the said infant boy two weeks of age of 
Hannah is of tender age and must be kept with his said mother 
Haimab, the same is accordingly ordered, and said infant boy is en- 
trusted to his said mother hereby, and is ordered to appear with 
him before the Judge here at the Court House in the City of Los 
Angeles on next Monday January 1, 1856 at 10 o'clock A.M. of 
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said day if her health shall bo permit and if not, as soon thereafter as 
may be practicable of which the Sheriff of Los Aogeles is hereby 
notified to notify her the said Hannah and whereof the said Robert 
Smith, being now in the Court haa notice, it appearing that she 
resides in his house and is under his control. And the said Mary, 
child of Ann appearing to be of tender age, is entmsted to the said 
Ann to be brought before the Juc^ here at the time and plae» 
aforesaid to be dealt with aeeordii^ to law of which the said Ann 
and the said Robert Smith have notice here, and the said Martha 
being of tender years is entmsted to the said Ann, her aster, to be 
brought before the Judge here at the time and place aforesaid to 
be dealt with according to law of which the said Ann and the said 
Robert Smith here have notice and the said Hannah and Ann are 
appointed Special Qnardians respectively of the children so hereby 
entrusted to them, and notified that it is their duty to obey all law- 
ful orders of the Judge here or of some competent Court touching 
the premises. And the further hearing of this case as to the said 
Hannah and infant boy and her child, Lawrence and her children 
Charles and Mary and Martha is adjourned until said last men- 
tioned time at the Court House of the City of Los Angeles, and it 
is further ordered that the said Nathaniel (aged from ten to twelve 
years) Jane (aged eight years) Marion (aged four years) all chil- 
dren of said Hannah, and said child Ann (aged from twelve to 
thirteen years) and Harriet (aged eight years) are committed to 
the custody of the Sheriff of Los Angeles County, David W. Alex- 
ander, Esq., as especial Quardian until the further order of the 
Judge here or of other Judge or Court of competent Jurisdiction 
to appoint Cteneral Guardians of aforesaid Children last mentioned, 
and the said Sheriff will leave in full liberty and discbarge the said 
Biddy and her child Ellen (aged Seventeen years) and the said Ann 
only being required to obey the said order herinhefore made to ap- 
pear before the Judge here in manner and form as aforesaid. And it 
further appearing that the said Charles is absent in San Ber- 
nardini County, within said Judicial District. It is ordered that 
Robert Clift, Esq. Sheriff of said County be and he is hereby ap- 
pointed Special Quardian of said Charles and as such duly author- 
ized and required to take said Charles in his custody and him 
safely keep in such manner that said Charles shall not be removed 
out of the Stai« of California, but shall abide the further order of 
the Judge here or other Judge or Court of competent Jurisdiction 
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tonching Ub Gaardianship. And it is further ordered and ad- 
judged that all the eogts accrued in the case up to the present date 
and in executing the present order of the Judge here as to the 
production of the said Hannah and her said infant two weeks 
old and said Lawrence, Martha and Mary before the Judge here as 
aforesaid shall be paid by the Said Bobert Smith. 

Qiven under my hand as Judge of the first Judicial District of 
the State of California on this 19A day of January, A. D. 1S56, at 
the City of Los Angeles. 

Benjamin Hates, 
District Judge. 

On thia 19tii day of January appears the said Kobert Smith by 
his attorney, Alonzo Thomas, Esq., and moves the Judge hereto the 
costs in this case which is taken under advisement until Monday 
next at 10 o 'dock, A.M. 

Banjahin Hates, 
District Judge. 

On this Monday, January 21st, 1856 the said Smith and the said 
parties so ordered to appear as aforesaid do not appear and this 
cause is continued until tomorrow at 10 o'clock, A.M. 

Banjahin Hates, 
District Judge. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON'S THOUGHTS ON THE 
NEGRO 



Jefferson, like a number of liberal-minded mem of Ms 
time, execrated the slave trade and! as the following extracts 
will show held it as a grievance against the British. 

During the vegaH goyernment we had, at one time, obtained a 
law which imposed such a duty on the importation of Blavea aa 
amoanted nearly in a prohibition, when one inconsiderate assembly, 
placed under a peculiarity of circumstance, repealed the law. This 
repeal met a joyful sanction from the then reigning sovereign, and 
no devices, no expedients which could ever be attempted by sub- 
sequent assemblies (and they seldom met without attempting them) 
could Bueeeed in getting the royal assent to a renewal of the duty. 
In the very first session held under the republican government, 
the assembly passed a law for the perpetual prohibition of the im- 
portation of slaves. This will, in some measure, stop the increase of 
this great political and moral evil, while the minds of our citizens 
may be ripening for a complete emancipation of human nature.' 

The abolition of domestic slavery is the great object of desire in 
those Colonies, where it was, nnhappUy, introduced in their infant 
state. But previous to the enfranchisement of the slaves we have, 
it is necessary to exclude all further importations from Africa. 
Yet our repeated attempts to effect this by prohibitions, and by im- 
posing duties which might amount to a prohibition, have been 
hitherto defeated by his Majesty's negative: Thus preferring the 
immediate advantages of a few British corsairs to the lasting in- 
terests of the American States, and to the rights of human nature, 
deeply wounded by this infamous practice.* 

With the same tiionght as that of the views expressed 
above Jefferson incorporated into the original Declfiration 

iFord edition of Jeffenon't Writings, III, p. 102, 
'"Biffhti of Britith AtMriea," Ford edition of Jefferaon't Writingt, I, 
p. 440. 
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of Ind«peiideDce an indictment of Qeorge III a& promoting 
the ruin of the colonies in encouraging the slave trade. He 
said: 

He ((George III) has waged cruel war against human nature 
itself, violating its most sacred rights of life and liherty in the per- 
sons of a distant people who never offended him, captivating and 
carrying them into slavery in another hemisphere, or to incur mis- 
erable death in their transportation thither. This piratical war- 
fare, the opprohrium of Infidel powers, is the warfare of tiie 
CHBfSTUN Kofo of Great Britain. Determined to keep open a 
market where Men should be bought and sold, he has prostitute 
his negative for suppressing every legislative attempt to prohibit 
or to restrain this execrable commerce. And that this assemblage 
of horrors might want no fact of distinguished dye, he is now e;x- 
citing those very people to rise in arms among us, and to purchase 
that liberty of which he has deprived them, by murdering the peo- 
ple upon whom he has obtruded them ; thus paying oS former crimes 
committed against the Liberties of one people, with crimes which 
he urges them to commit against the lives of another.* 

n 

Influenced by the struggle for the rights of man, Jef- 
ferson serionsly advocated freeing the Negroes, that they 
too might work out their own destiny on foreign soil. He 
did not think that it would be wise to leave the freedmen 
in this country controlled by white men by whom he believed 
they should not be assimilated.* The first time he had an 
opportunity, therefore, he made an effort in this direction. 
This was the case ■of his work in connection with the com- 
mittee appointed to revise the laws of Virginia, the report 
of which he prepared. 
Jefferson said; 

B"Thi« clause," saja JeOenoa', in his Autobiograpb; (I, p. 19), "was 
Btnick out in complsiaanee to South Carolina and Georgia, who had never at- 
tempted to restrain the importation of slaves, and who, on the contraiy, still 
wished to continue it. Onr northern brethren, also, I believe, felt a little 
tender under those censures; for though their people had very few slaves 
theiQselves, yet the; had been pretty considerable carriers of them to others." 

*"Their amalgamation with the other color," said he, "produces a de- 
gradation to which no lover of excellence in the human character can inno- 
cently consent.— Ford edition of Jefferton'i WHUngt, IX, p. 478. 
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The bill reported by tbe revisors of the whole (Virginia) code 
does not itself contain tbe proposition to emancipate all slaves bom 
after tbe passing the act ; but an amendment containing it was pre- 
pared, to be offered to the Legislature whenever the bill should be 
taken up, and further directing, that they should continue with 
their parents to a certain age, then to be brought up, at the public 
expense, to tillage, arta or sciences, according to their geniuses, till 
the females shoald be eighteen, and the males twenty-one years of 
age, when they shoald be colonized to such place as the eircuim- 
stances of the time should render most proper, sending them out 
with arms, implements of household and of the handicraft artSj 
seeds, pairs of the useful domestic animals, &c., to declare them a 
free and independent people, and extend to them our alliance and 
protection, till they shall have acquired strengtii ; and to send ves- 
sels at the same time to other parts of the world for an equal num- 
ber of white inhabitants ; to induce them to migrate hither, proper 
encouragements were to be proposed." 

Discussing the serious difficulties of the problem, he com- 
pared that of the Bomans with tbe situation in tbe colonies : 

This onfortuoate difference of color, and perhaps of faculty, is 
a powerful obstacle to the emancipation of these people. Many of 
their advocates, while they wish to vindicate the liberty of human 
nature, are anxious also to preserve its dignity and beauty. Some 
of these, embarrassed by the question ; ' ' What further is to be done 
with themf " join themselves in opposition with those who are 
actuated by sordid avarice only. Among the Romans emancipation 
required but one effort. The slave, when made free, might mix 
with, without straining the blood of his master. But with us a 
second is necessary, unknown to history. When freed, be is to be 
removed beyond the reach of mixture.* 

Writing to John Lynch in 1811, Jefferson gave his ideas 
as to the possibility of successful African colonization. 

You aak my opinion on the proposition of Mrs. Mifflin, to take 
measures for procuring, on the coast of Africa, an establishment to 
which tbe people of color of these States might, from time to time 

B Ford edition of Jeferaon 't Wfitiagi, III, p. 243. 
"Ibid., Ill, p. 250. 
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be colonized, under the auspices ot different governments. Having 
long ago made up my mind on this subject, I Iiave no hesitation in 
saying that I have ever thought it the most desirable measure which 
could he adopted, for gradually drawing off this part of our popu- 
lation, most advantageously for themselves as well as for ns. Going 
from a country possessing all tlie useful arts, they might be tlDe 
means of transplanting them among the inhabitants of AMca, and 
would thus carry back to the country of their ori^, the seeds of 
civilization which might render their sojournment and sufferings 
here a blessing in the end to that country.^ 

Nothing is more to be wished than that the United States would 
themselves undertake to make such an establishment ou the coast 
of Africa. Exclusive of motives of humanity, the conunercial ad- 
vantages to be derived from it might repay all its expenses. But 
for this, the national mind is not yet prepared. It may perhaps be 
doubted whether many or these people would voluntarily consent 
to such an exchange of situation, and very certain that few of tiLose 
advanced to a certain age in habits of slavery, would be capable 
of self-government. This should not, however, discourage the ex- 
periment, not the early trial of it.* 

1 received in the first year of my coming into the administration 
of the General Government, a letter from the Governor of Vir- 
ginia (Colonel Monroe), consulting me, at the request of the Legis- 
lature of the State, on the means of procuring some such asylum, 
to which these people might be occasionally sent. I proposed to 
him the establishment of Sierra Ijeone, in which a private company 
in England had alreaafy colonized a number of negroes and par- 
ticularly the fugitives from these States during the Revolutionary 
War; and at the same time suggested, if this could be obtained, 
some of the Portuguese possessions in South America, as next most 
desirable. The subsequent L^islatnre approving these ideas, I 
wrote, the ensuing year, 1802, to Mr. King, our Minister in London, 
to endeavor to negotiate with the Sierra Leone company a recep- 
tion of saeh of these people as might be colonized thither. He 
opened a. correspondence with Mr. Wedderboume and Mr. Thorn- 
ton, secretaries of the company, on the subject, and, in 1803, I re- 
ceived through Mr. King the result, which was that the colony was 
going on, but in a languishing condition; that the funds of the com- 
pany were likely to fail, as they received no returns of profit to 

iPord edition of J«#erwn'« Wnttngi, IX, p, 303. 
*Ibia., IX, p. 304. 
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keep them np ; that they were, therefore, in treaty with their gov- 
emment to take the establishment off their hands ; hot that in no 
event shoold they be willing to receive more of these people from 
the United States, as it was exactly that portion of their settlers 
which had gone from hence, which, by their idleness and torholence, 
had kept the settlement in constant danger of dissolution, which 
could not have been prevented but for the aid of the maroon negroes 
from the "West Indies, who were more indostrions and orderly than 
the others, and supported the authority of the government and its 
laws. • . . The effort which I made with Portugal, to obtain an es- 
tablishment for them within their claims in South America, proved 
also abortive.* 

In this extract Jefferson goes a step further in present- 
ing a scheme for financing the project, giving even the exact 
amount which he thought would suffice. 

In the disposition of these unfortunate people, there are two 
rational objects to be distinctly kept in view. First. The estab- 
lishment of a colony on the coast of Africa, which may introduce 
among the aborigines the arts of cnltivated life and the blessings 
of civilization and science. By doing this, we may make to them 
some retribution for the long course of injuries we have been com- 
mitting on their population. And considering that these blessings 
will descend to the nati natorum et qui nascentur ab Ulia, we shall 
in the long run have rendered them perhaps more good than evil. 
To fulfil this object, the colony of Sierra Leone promises well, and 
that of Mesnrado adds to our prospect of success. Under this view 
the Colonization Society is to be considered as a missionary society, 
having in view, however, objects more humane, more justifiable, 
and less aggressive on the peace of other nations than the others of 
that appelation. The second object, and the most interesting to 
OS, as coming home to our physical and moral characters, to our 
happiness and safety, is to provide an asylum to which we can, by 
degrees, send the whole of that population from among us, and es- 
tablish them under our patronage and protection, as a separate, 
free and independent people, in some country and climate friendly 
to human life and happiness. That any place on the coast of Africa 
should answer the latter purpose, I have ever deemed entirely im- 
possible. And without repeating the other ai^uments which have 

• Fard edition of Jeffer$OK't Writingi, IX, p. 303. 
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been urged by others, I will appeal to figures only, which admit no 
controversy.** 

There is, I think, a way in which (the removal of the slaves to 
another country) can be done; that is by emancipating the after- 
bom, leaving them, on due compensation, with their mothers, ontil 
their services are worth their maintenance, and then putting them 
to industrious occupations until a proper age for deportation. This 
was the result of my redections on the subject five and forty years 
ago, and I have never yet been able to conceive any other prac- 
ticable plan. It was sketched in the Notes of Virginia. The 
estimated value of the new-bom infant ia so low (say twelve dol- 
lars and fift7 cents) that it would probably be yielded by the owner 
gratis, and would thus reduce the six hundred millions of dollars, 
the first head of expense, to thirty-seven millions and a half ; leav- 
ing only the expenses of nonrishment while with the motber, and 
of transportation.*' 

From what fund are these expenses to be furnished f "Why not 
from that of the lands which have been ceded by the very States 
now needing this relief! And ceded on no connderation, for the 
most part, but that of the general good of the whole. These ces- 
sions already constitute one-fourth of the States of the Union. It 
may be said that these lands have been sold ; are not the property 
of the citizens composing these States; and the money long ago* 
received and expended. But an eqaivalent of lands in the terri- 
tories since acquired may be appropriated to that object, or so 
much, at least, as may be sufficient ; and the object, although more 
important to the slave States, is highly so to the others also, if 
they were serious in their ai^oments on the Missouri question. 
The slave States, too, if more interested, would also contribute more 
by their gratutious liberation, thus taking on tbemselves alone the 
first and heaviest item of expense." 

As the proper place for the colonization of emancipated 
blacks seemed quite a problem, almost any seemingly de- 
sirable place was recommended. Santo Domingo proved to 
be attractive after the bloody scenes of the revolution bad 
passed away. 

>o Ford edition of Jefferaon't Writings, Z, p. £90. 
i*Ibid., X, p. 291. 
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In the plan e^etched in the Notes on Virgima, no particnlar 
place of asylum was specified ; because it was thought poasible that 
in the revolutionary state of America, then commenced, events 
might open to us some one within practicable distance. This has 
now happened. Santo Domingo has become independent, and with 
a population of that color only ; and if the public papers are to be 
credited, their Chief offers to pay their passage, to receive them as 
free citizens, and to provide them employment. This leaves, then, 
for the general confederacy, no expense but that of nurture with 
the mother for a few years, and would call, of course, for a very 
moderate appropriation of the vacant lands. ... In this way no 
violation of private right is proposed.*' 

m 

In his Notes on Virginia Jefferson discusses all of 
the phases of slavery as they appeared to him at that time. 
He took up the justification of the institution of slavery 
among the Bomans, the enslavement of the Indian and the 
Negroes, the cause of the increase in slaves, and the effects 
of the same on both the masters and the enslaved.'* 

An inhuman practice once prevailed in this country, of making 
slaves of the Indiana. This practice commenced with the Spaniards 
with the first discovery of America." 

Under the mild treatment onr slaves experience, and their whole- 
some, though coarae food, this blot in our country increase as fast, 
or faster than the whites." 

We know that among the Romans, about the Augustan age 
especially, the condition of their slaves was much more deplorable 

i*Fard edition of Jeffertoti'i Writings, X, p. 292. 

1* To General Cbastellux, who had proposed to pnbliah in a French acien- 
ti&c paper certain eztiacta from Jefferaon'g Notes on Virginia, ]ie wrote the 
following in 1785: 

The strictures on e]&Ter7 (In the Notes on Virginia) ... I do not wish 
to have made pnblic, at least till I know whether their publication wonld do 
most harm or good. It is poasible, that in m; own countrj, these strictures 
might produce an irritation, which would indispose the people towards (one 
of) the two great objects I hays in view; that is, the emancipation of their 
alaves. — Ford edition of the Writings of JeSeraon, III, p. 71. 

'•Ford editioD of Jefferton'$ Writingi, III, p. 164. 

i« Ibid., m, p. Iff2. 
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than that of the blacks on the continent of America. The two sexes 
were confined in separate apartments, because to raise a child cost 
the master more than to buy one. Cato, for a very restricted in- 
dalgenee to hia slaves in this particular, took from them a certain 
price. But in this coiintry the slaves multiply as fast as the free 
inhabitants. . . . The same Cato, on a principle of economy, al- 
ways sold his sick and superannuated slaves. He gives it as a 
standing precept to a master visiting his farm, to sell bis old ozen, 
old wagons, old tools, old and diseased servants, and everything 
else become nseless. . . . The American slaves cannot enumerate 
this among the injaries and insults they receive. It was the com- 
mon practice to expose in the island .^colapius, in the Tiber, dis- 
eased slaves whose cure was likely to become tedious. The Emperor 
Claudius, by an edict, gave freedom to such of them as should re- 
cover, and first declared that if any peraon chose to UU rather than 
expose them, it should be deemed homicide. The exposing them is 
a crime of which no instance has existed with us ; and were it to be 
followed by death, it would be punished capitally. We are told of 
a certain Vedius PoUio, who, in the presence of Augustus, would 
have given a slave as food to his fish for having broken a glass. 
With the Romans, the regular method of taking the evidence of 
their slaves was under torture. Here it has been thought better 
never to resort to their evidence. When a master was murdered, 
all his slaves, in the same house, or within hearing, were condemned 
to death. Here punishment falls on the guilty only, and as precise 
proof is required against his as against a freeman. Yet notwith- 
standing these and other discouraging circumstances among the 
Romans, their slaves were often their rarest ariists. They excelled, 
too, in science, insomuch aa to be usually employed as tutors to their 
master's children. Epictetus, Terence, and Phoedrus, were slaves. 
But they were of the race of whites. It is not their condition then, 
but natnre which has produced the distinction. Whether further 
observation will or will not verify the conjecture, that nature has 
been less bountiful to them in the endowments of the head, I be- 
lieve that in those of the heart she will be found to have done them 
gustiee.^^ 

That disposition to theft with which they have been branded, 
must be ascribed to their situation, and not to any depravity of the 
moral sense. The man in whose favor no laws of property exist, 
probably feels himself less bound to respect those made in favor of 

IT Ford editioa of JefferuM't Writingi, U, p. Stf. 
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others. When argaing for ourselves, we lay it down as a fimda* 
meotal, that laws, to be just, must give a reciprocation of right; 
that, without this, they are mere arbitrary rules of conduct, founded 
in force, and not in conscience ; and it is a problem which I give to 
the master to solve, whether the religious precepts against the vio- 
lation of property were not framed for him as well as his slave} 
And whether the slave may not as justifiably take a little from one 
who has taken all from him, as he may slay one who would slay 
himf That a change in the relations in which a man is placed 
should change his ideas of moral right or wrong, is neither new, nor 
peculiar to the color of the blacks. Homer tells lis it was so two 
thousand six hundred years ago." 

The whole commerce between master and slave is a perpetual 
exercise of the most boisterous passions, the most unremitting 
despotism on the one part, and degrading submissions on the other. 
Our children see this, and learn to imitate it ; for man is an imita- 
tive animal. This quality is the germ of all education in him. 
From his cradle to his grave he is learning to do what he sees others 
do. If a parent could find no motive either in bis philanthropy or 
his self-love, for restraining the intemperance of passion towards his 
slave, it should alwajn be a sufiBcient one that his child is present. 
But, generally, it is not sufficient. The parent storms, the child 
looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airs in 
the circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose to the worst of passions, 
and thus nursed, educated, and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot 
but be stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The man must be a 
prodigy who can retiun his manners and morals undepraved by 
such circumstances. And with what execrations should the states- 
man be loaded, who, permitting one-half the citizens thus to trample 
on the rights of the other, transforms those into despots, and these 
into enemies, destroys the morals of the one part, and the amor 
patriae of the other. For if a slave can have a country in this 
world, it must be any other in preference to that in which he is 
bom to live and labor for another ; in which he must lock up the 
faculties of his nature, contribute as far as depends on his inhuman 
race, or entail his own miserable condition on the endless genera- 
tions proceeding from him.'* 

Can the liberties of a nation be thought secure when we have 
removed their only firm basis, a conviction in the minds of the peo- 

I'Pord adition of Jefferaon's Writiiiga, II, p. 249. 
w Ibid., Ill, p. 266. 
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pie that these liberties are of the gift of Glodf That they are not 
to be Tiolated but with his wrath t Indeed, I tremble for my coun- 
try when I reflect that Qod is jnst ; that his justice cannot sleep for- 
ever; that considering nombers, nature and natural means only, a 
revolation of the wheel of fortune, an exchange of sitnation is 
among possible events; that it may become probable by super- 
natural interference I The Almighty has no attribute which can 
take side with us in such a contest.'" 

With the morals of the people, their indnstry also is destroyed. 
For in a warm climate, no man will labor for himself who can make 
another labor for him. This is bo true that of the proprietors of 
slaves a very small proportion indeed are ever seen to labor .*^ 

It is impos^ble to be temperate and to pursue this subject 
through the various considerations of policy, or morals, of history, 
natural and civiL We must be contented to hope th^ will force 
their way into every one's mind. . . . The way, I hope, is pre- 
paring, under the auspices of heaven, for a total emancipation, and 
that this is disposed, in the order of events, to be with the consent 
of the masters, rather than by their extirpation,** 

IV 

Daring the early part of Jeffersott's public career he 
did Dot have a good opinion of the Negro and his possibili- 
ties. This is his attitude as expressed in his Notes on Vir- 
ginia in 1782, whenever he referred to the Negro. Ignorant 
of the fact that science shows that no race is superior to 
another, Jefferson considered the blacks inferior to the In- 
dians, believed that they lacked literary ability, the finer 
senses of other races and although exhibiting a little apti- 
tude in music were both physically and mentally inferior to 
the whites. 

It will probably be asked, why not retain and incorporate the 
blacks into the State, and thus save the expense of supplying by 
importation of white settlers, the vacancies they will leave T Beep- 
rooted prejudices entertained by the whites ; ten thousand recollec- 
tions, by the blacks, of the injuries they have sustained ; new provo- 
cations; the real distinctions which nature has made; and many 
other circumstances will divide us into parties, and produce con- 
**Ford e^tian of Jefftrton'i Writinffi, TU, p. 287. 
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vnlsioQS, whicli will probably never end but in the extermination 
of the one or the other race.^* 

To these objections, which are political may be added others, 
which are physical and moral. Whether the black of the negro 
reeidea in the reticular membrane between the akin and scarf-sMn, 
or in the scarf -^kin itself; whether it proceeds from the color of 
t^e blood, the color of the bile, or from that of some other secretion, 
the difference is fixed in nature, and is as real as if its seat and 
cause were better known to ns. And is this difference of no im- 
portance f Is it not the foundation of a greater or less suffusions 
of color in the one, preferable to that eternal monotony, which 
reign in the countenances, that iiiunovable veil of black which 
covers all the emotions of the other racet Add to these, flowing 
hair, a more elegant symmetry of form, their own judgment in 
favor of the whites, declared by their preference of them, as uni- 
formly as is the preference of the Oranootan for the black woman 
over those of his own species. The circumstance of superior 
beauty, is thought worthy attention in the propagation of our 
horses, dogs, and other domestic animals; why not in that of mant 
Besides those of color, figure, and hair, there are other physical dis- 
tinctions proving a difference of race. They have less hair on the 
face and body. They secrete less by the kidneys, and more by the 
glands of the skin, which gives them a very strong and disagreeable 
odor. This greater degree of transpiration renders them more 
tolerant of heat, and less of cold tiian the whites. Perhaps, too, a 
difference of structure in the pulmonary apparatus, which a late 
ingenious experimentalist (Crawford) has discovered to be the 
principal regulator of animal heat, may have disabled them from 
extricating, in the act of inspiration, so much of that finid from the 
outer air, or obliged them in expiration, to part with more of it.** 

They seem to require less sleep. A black, after hard labor 
through the day, will be induced by the slightest amusements to sit 
up till midnight, or later, though knowing he must he out with the 
first dawn of the morning.*' 

la general, their existence appears to participate more sensa- 
tion than reflection. To this must be ascribed their disposition to 
sleep when abstracted from their diversions, and unemployed in 
labor. An animal whose body is at rest, and who does not refiect, 
must be disposed to sleep of course.*' 

i«Pord edition of Jefferton't Writing*, III, p. 244. 
•'ItiA, III, p. 245. 
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Their griefe are transient. Those nnmberless afflictions, which 
Tender it douhtful whether Heaven has given life to as in mercy 
or in wrath, are less felt, and sooner forgotten with them.^^ 

Comparing them by their facilities of memory, reason, and 
imagination, it appears to me that in memory they are equal to the 
whites; in reason much inferior, as I think one could scarcely be 
found capable of tracing and comprehending the investigations of 
Euclid ; and that in imagination they are dull, tasteless, and anom- 
alous. It would be unfair to follow them to Africa for this inves- 
tigation. We will consider them here, on the same stage with the 
whites, and where the facts are not apocryphal on which a judg- 
ment is to be formed. It will be right to make great allowances 
for the difference of condition, of education, of conversation, of 
the sphere in which they move. Many millions of them have been 
brought to, and bom in America. Most of them, indeed, have been 
confined to tillage, to their own homes, and their own society ; yet 
many of them have been so situated that they might have availed 
themselves of the conversation of their masters; many of them have 
been brought up to the handicraft arts, and from that circmnstance 
have always been, associated with the whites. Some have been 
liberally educated, and all have lived in couutriea where the arts 
and sciences are cultivated to a considerable degree, and have had 
before their eyes samples of the best works from abroad. The 
Indians, with no advantages of this kind, will often carve figures 
on their pipes not destitute of design and merit They will crayon 
out an animal, a plant, or a country, so as to prove the existence of 
a germ in their minds which only wants cultivation. They astonish 
you with strokes of the most sublime oratoiy ; such as prove their 
reason and sentiment strong, their imagination glowing and ele- 
vated. But never yet could I find that a black had uttered a 
thought above the level of plain narration ; never saw ever an ele- 
mentary trait of painting or sculpture." 

In music they are more generally gifted than the whites, with 
accurate ears for tune and time, and they have been found capable 
of imagining a small catch. Whether they will be equal to the 
composition of a more extensive run of melody, or of complicated 
harmony, is yet to be proved." 

Misery is often the parent of the most affecting touches in 
poetry. Among the blacks is misery enough, Qod knows, but no 

M Pord edition of Jefferion 't Writinga, III, p. 245. 
»• Ibid., Ill, p. 245. 
M Ibid., m, p. 246. 
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poetry. Their love is ardent, but it kindles the senses only, not the 
imagination. Religion, indeed, has produced a Phyllis Wheatley ; 
but it could not produce a poet. The compositions published 
under her name are below the dignity of criticism. The heroes of 
the Dnneiad are to her, as Hercules to the author of that poem.** 

Ignatius Saneho has approached nearer to merit in composition 
(than Pbyllis Wheatley) ; yet his letters do more honor to the 
heart than the head. They breathe the purest effusions of friend- 
ship and general philanthropy, and show how great a degree of the 
latter may be compounded with strong religious zeal. He is often 
happy in the turn of his compliments, and his style is easy and 
familiar, except when he affects a Shandean fabrication of words. 
But his imagination is wild and extravagant, escapes incessantly 
from every restraint of reason and taste, and, in the course of its 
vagaries, leaves a tract of thought as incoherent and eccentric, as 
is Ibe course of a meteor through the sky. His subjects should 
often have led him to a process of sober reasoning; yet we find him 
always substituting sentiment for demonstration. Upon the whole, 
though we admit him to the first place among those of his own 
color who have presented themselves to the public judgment, yet 
when compare him with the writers of the race among whom- be 
lived and particularly with the epistolary class in which he has 
taken his own stand, we are compelled to enroll him at the bottom 
of the column. This criticism supposes the letters published under 
the name to be genuine, and to have received amendment from no 
other hand ; points which would not be of easy investigation.** 

The improvement of the blacks in body and mind, in the first 
instance of their mixture with the whites, has been observed by 
every one, and proves that their inferiority is not the effect merely 
of their condition in life.** 

The opinion that they are inferior in the faculties of reason and 
imagination, must he hazarded with great difGdence. To justify a 
general conclusion, requires many observations, even where the 
subject may be submitted to the anatomical knife, to optical glasses, 
to analysis by fire or by solvents. How much more then where it 
is a faculty, not a substance, we are examining ; where it eludes the 
research of all the senses; where the conditions of its existence are 
various and variously combined ; where the effects of those which 

" Ford edition of Jefferton't Writings, III, p. 246. 
s* Ibia., Ill, p. 247. 
»> Ibid., Til, p. 247. 
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are present or absent bid defiance to calculation; let me all too, as a 
circumstEQce of great tenderness, where oor conclosion would de- 
grade a whole race of men from the rank in the scale of beings 
which their Creator may perhaps have given them. To our re- 
proach it must be said, that though for a century and a half we 
have had under our eyes the races of black and or red men, they 
have never yet been viewed by us as subjects of natural history. 
I advance it, therefore, as a su^icion only, that the blacks, whether 
originally a distinct race, or made distinct by time and circum- 
stances, are inferior to the whites in the endowments both of body 
and mind. It is not against experience to suppose that different 
species of the same genus, or varieties of the same species, may 
possess different qualifications. Will not a lover of natural history, 
then, one who views the gradations in all the races of animals with 
the eye of philosophy, excuse an effort to keep those in the depart- 
ment of man as distinct as nature has formed them V* 

He was impressed, however, with the integrity of the 
Negroes and paid them the following tribute: 

Notwithstanding these considerations which must weaken their 
respect for the laws of property, we find among them numerous 
instances of the most rigid integrity, and as many as among their 
better instructed masters, of benevolence, gratitude, and unshaken 
fiddity." 

V 

In later years it seems that Jefferson changed from his 
position of certainty as to the inferiority of the Negro to 
that of doubt. At one time he believed in the possibilities 
of the Negro and then again he receded from that position 
to take up the argument that the blacks lack the capacity 
with which the whites are endowed. Jefferson shows that 
he was either ill-informed or insincere. Writing to General 
Chastellux in 1785 concerning the future of the Negro Jef- 
ferson remarked; 

I have supposed the tilack man, in his present state might not 
be in body and mind equal to the white man ; bat it would be haz- 

**Ford edition of Jeffer»on.'» Writingt, III, p. 249. 
«B Ibid^ III, p. 849. 
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ardons to affirm, Uiat, equally cultivated for a few generatioDB, he 
would not become so." 

To Benjamin Banneker, the surveyor and astronomer, 
who was regarded by some as his friend, he addressed the 
following in 1791 : 

Nobody wishes more than I do to see such proofs as you exhibit, 
that nature has given to our black brethren talents equal to those 
of the other colors of men, and that the appearance of a want of 
them is owing merely to the degraded condition of their existence, 
both in Africa and America. ... 1 have taken the liberty of send- 
ing your Almanac to Monsieur de Condorcet, Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, and member of the Philanthropic 
Society, because I considered it as a document to which your color 
had a right for their justiflcation against the doubts which have 
been entertained of them.*^ 

Jefferson's letter to the Marquis de Condtorcet pre- 
sented Banneker's attainments as OTldence of the mental 
capacity of N^roes. He said: 

We have now in the United States a Negro, the son of a black 
num bom in Africa and a black woman bom in the United States, 
who is a very respectable mathematician. I procured him to be 
employed under one of our chief directors in laying out the new 
Federal City on the Potomac and in the intervals of his leisure, 
while on that work, he made an almanac for the next year, which 
he s«it me in his own handwriting, and which I enclose to yon. I 
have seen very elegant solutions of geometrical problems by him. 
Add to this that he is a very worthy and respectable member of 
society. He is a free man. I shall be delighted to see these in- 
stances of moral eminence so multiplied as to prove that the want 
of talents observed in them, is merely the effect of their degraded 
condition, and not proceeding from any difference in the structure 
of tile parts on which intellect depends.** 

In a letter to Banneker hiniself conerning the achieve- 
ments of this astronomer and mathematician, Jefferson 
said: 

MFord editioD of Jefferton't Writingt, III, p. 13S. 
»T Ibid., V, p. 377. 
«76»A, V, p. 379. 
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Nc/body wishes more ardently than I do to see a good system 
commenced for raising tie condition both of their body and mind 
to what it ought to be, aa fast as the imbecility of their present 
existence, and other circumstances which cannot be neglected, will 
admit." 

A generation later he had, as this letter indicates, re- 
tained the opinion that the poasibilitiea of the Negroes were 
not necessarily limited. To Henri Gregoire who had sent 
JefEerson a copy of his Litterature des Negres, he wrote : 

Be assored that no person living wishes more sincerely than I 
do to see a complete refutation of the doubts I hare myself enter- 
tained and expressed on the grade of understanding allotted to the 
negroes by nature, and to find that in this respect they are on a par 
with ourselves. My doubts were the result of personal observation 
on the limited sphere of my own State, where the opportunities for 
the development of their genius were not favorable, and those of 
exercising it still less so. I expressed them, therefore, with great 
hesitation ; but whatever be their degree of talent it is no measure 
of their rights. Because Sir Isaac Newton was superior to others 
in understanding, he was not therefore lord of the person or prop- 
erty of others. On this subject they are gaining daily in the 
opinions of nations, and hopeful advances are making towards 
their reestablishment on an equal footing with the other colors 
of the human family. I pray you, therefore, to accept my thanks 
for the many instances you have enabled me to observe of respect- 
able intelligence in that race of men, which cannot fail to have 
effect ui hastening the day of their relief. '° 

Writing to Joel Barlow about the same time Jefferson 
showed a different attitude. He said: 

Bishop Gregoire wrote to me on the doubts I had expressed five 
or six and twenty years ago, in the Notes on Virginia, as to &e 
grade of understanding of the negroes. His credulity has made 
him gather up every story he could find of men of color (without 
distinguishing whether black, or of what degree of mixture), how- 
ever slight the mention, or light the authority on which they are 
quoted. The whole do not amount, in point of evidence, to what 

s'Ford edition of Jefferton'a WntinfiS, T, p. 377. 
«JW4, IX, p. S46. 
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we know oursdves of Bsnneker. We know he had spherical trig- 
onometry enough to make almanacs, but not without the suspicion 
of aid from Ellicot, who was his neighbor and friend, and never 
missed an opportunity of puffing him. I have a long letter from 
Banneker, which shows him to have had a mind of very common 
stature indeed. As to Bishop Gr^ire, I wrote him a very soft 
answer. It was impossible for doubt to have been more tenderly 
or hesitantingly expressed than that was in Uie Notes on Virginia, 
and nothing was or is further from my intentions, than to enlist 
myself as the champion of a fixed opinion, where I have only ex- 
pressed a doubt. St. Domingo will, in time, tirow light on flie 
question.** 

He did believe, however, in the industry of the Negroes 
and thought that this virtue of theirs would make their 
colonization possible. Concerning such a project he wrote 
Miss Fanny Wright in 1825: 

An opinion is hazarded by some, bat proved by none, that moral 
urgencies are not sufficient to induce the negro to labor; that noth- 
ing can do this but physical coercion. But this a problem which 
the present age alone is prepared to solve by experiment. It would 
be a solecism to suppose a race or animals created, without suffi- 
cient foresight and enei^ to preserve their own existence. It is 
disproved, too, by the fact that they exist, and have existed through 
all the ages of history. We are not sufficiently acquainted with 
all the nations of Africa, to say that there may not be some in 
which habits of industry are establi^ed, and the arts practiced 
which are necessary to render life comfortable. The experiment 
now in progress in St. Domingo, those of Sierra Leone and Cape 
Mesurado, are but beginning. Your proposition has its aspects of 
promise also; and should it not fully answer to calculations in 
figures, it may yet, in its developments, lead to happy results.^' 

VI 

Jefferson believed that the emancipation of the slaves 
could be effected by legislation. To tihis end he made 
several noteworthy efforts. In 1776 he submitted to the 

*>Ford edition of Jefferto%'» Writingi, IX, p. 261. 
« Ibid., X, p. 344. 
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revolutionary convention in Virginia a constitution in whicli 
was incorporated the clause prohibiting ^very. He under- 
took also to induce the legislature of Virginia to take this 
step in 1783, and as chairman of the committee of the Con- 
gress of the Confederation appointed to draw up an ordi- 
nance for the government of the Northwest Territory, he 
submitted a plan providing that after the year 1800 neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude should exist there. 
These dauses and some comments thereon follow: 

No person hereafter comings into this countiy shall be held 
witliiii the same in slavery under any pretext whatever. — ^Proposed 
Vs. Constitution.** 

The General Assembly (of Virginia) shall not have power to 
. . . permit the introduction of any more slaves to reside in this 
State, or the continuance of slavery beyond the generation which 
shall be living on the 31st day of December, 1800; all persons bom 
after that day being hereby declared free.** — Proposed Constitu- 
tion for Virginia. 

After the year 1800 of tiie Christian era, there shall be neither 
slavery not involuntary servitude in any of the said States, other- 
wise tiian in punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted to have been personally gailty.** — ^Proposed 
Ordinance of 1784. 

"The clause respecting slavery," said he "was lost by an indi- 
vidual vote only. Ten States were present The four Eastern 
States, New York and Pennsylvania, were for tiie clause. Jersey 
would have been for it, but there were but two members, one of 
whom was sick in his chambers. South Carolina, Maryland, audi 
Virginia I voted against it. North Carolina was divided, as would 
have been Vii^rinia, had not one of its delegates been sick in bed. ' '** 
"I congratulate you" said he to a coworker, "on the law of yonr 
state (South Carolina) for suspending the importation of slaves, 
and for the glory you have justly acquired by endeavoring to pre- 
vent it forever.** 

**Ford edition of Jefferto»'t Writitifft, II, p. 26, 
**nrid., UI, p. 325. 
M Ibid., UI, p. 409. 

«« Ibid., in, p. 4TI. 

*' Ibid., IV, p. 4J0. 
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vn 

Jefferson seemed to get fnrtlier from the idea of im- 
mediate emancipation, looking npon it as a very serious 
problem. He tended, as the following extracts will show, 
to advocate lightening the burden of the slave, hoping that 
in the West Indies, where he thought the Negro would 
eventually rule absolutely, the blacks might establish gov- 
ernments to which freedmen gradually emancipated in the 
United States might be sent to shape their own destiny. 

Writing to Dr. Price concerning his anti-slavery pam- 
phlet, Jefferson said: 

Southward of the Chesapeake, your pamphlet (againat alavery) 
will find but few readers eoncurring with it in sentiment on the 
subject of tlarery. From the mouth to the head of the Chesa- 
peake, the bulk of the people will approve it in tbeoiy, and it will 
find a respectable minority ready to adopt it in pracUce ; a minority 
which for weight and worth of character preponderates against 
the greater number, who have not the courage to divest their fam- 
ilies of a property which, however, keeps their conscience unquiet. 
Northward of the Chesapeake, yon may find here and there an 
opponent to your doctrine, as you may find here and there a robber 
and murderer ; but in no greater number. In that part of America, 
there being but few slaves, they can eatuly disencumber themselves 
of them ; and emancipaUon is put into such a train that in a few 
years there will be no slaves northward of Maryland. In Mary- 
land, I do not find such a disposition to b^in the redress of this 
enormity aa in Virginia. This is the next State to which we may 
turn our eyes for the interesting spectacle of justice in conflict 
with avarice and oppression ; a confiict wherein the sacred side is 
gaining daily recruits from the infiuz into oESee of young men 
grown, and growing up. These have sucked in the principles of 
liberty, as it wero, with their mother's milk; and it is to them I 
look with anxiety to turn the fate of this question. Be not there- 
fore discouraged. What you have written will do a great deal of 
good." 

In his report to Congress of a conference with Count 

*«Porf edition of Jefferton'i Writings, IV, p. B8. 
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Vergennes, Foreign Minister of France, on eommerce, Jef- 
ferson wrote: 

The British army, after ravaging the State of Vii^inia, had 
sent off a very great number of alavea to New York. By the aeventh 
article of the treaty of peace, they etipolated not to carry away 
any of these. Notwithstanding this, it was known, when they were 
evacuating New York, that they were carrying away the slarea. 
General Washington made an official demand of Sir Qnj Carleton, 
that he should cease to send them away. He answered, that these 
people had come to them under promise of the King's protection, 
and that that promise should be fulfilled in preference to the stip- 
ulation in the treaty. The State of Virginia, to which nearly the 
whole of these slaves belonged, passed a law to forbid the recovery 
of debts due to British subjects. They declared, at the same time, 
they would repeal the law, if Congress were of opinion they ought 
to do it. Bat, desirous that their citizens should be dischai^ng 
their debts, they afterwards permitted British creditors to prose- 
ente their suits, and to receive their debts in seven equal and an- 
nual payments for reimbursement.** 

Jefferson's letter here to M. de Mennier on the passage^ 
p'^i. — of the Ordinance of 1787 shows how he either shifted from 
bis position of regarding emancipation a serious problem to 
that of agitating against slavery or that he varied his corre- 
spondence to suit the person addressed. 

There were ten States present; six voted unanimously for it, 
three against it, and one was divided ; and seven votes being requi- 
site to decide the proportion afBrmatively, it was lost. The voice 
of a single individual of the State which was divided, or of one of 
those which were of the negative, would have prevented this abom- 
inable crime from spreading itself over the new country. Thus we 
see the fate of millions unborn hanging on the tongue of one man, 
and heaven was silent in that awful moment I But it is to be hoped 
it will not always be mlent, and that the friends to the rights of 
human nature will in the end prevail. 

What a stupendous, what an incomprehensible machine is man ! 
who can endure toil, famine, stripes, imprisonment, and death itself, 
in vindication of his own liberty, and, the next moment, be deaf to 

*»Pord edition of Jeffenon'g Writingi, IV, p. 127. 
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all those motives whose power supported him through bis trial, and 
inflict on bis fellow men a bondage, one hour of which is frangbt 
with more misery than ages of that which he rose in rebellian to 
oppose." 

He seemed to regard it later as a problem to be solved 
only by miracnloas methods. 

Wa muHt await with patience the workings of an overruling 
Providence, and hope that that is preparing the deliverance of 
these, onr suftering brethren. When the measure of their tears 
shall be full, when their groans shall have involved heaven itself in 
darkness, doubtless a God of justice will awaken to their distress, 
and by diflfusing light and liberality among their oppressors, or, at 
length, by His exterminating thunder, manifest His attention to 
the things of this world, and that they are not left to the guidance 
of a blind fatality ,'* 

Jefferson, however, seemed to have a kind feeling for the 
bondmen, as these extracts will show. 

I observe in your letter . . . that the profits of the whole estate 
(of Monticello) would be no more than the hire of the few negroes 
hired out would amount to. Would it be better to hire more where 
good masters could be got T Would it be better to hire plantations 
and all, if proper aasorance can be provided for the good usage, of 
everything I" 

I am miserable till I shall owe not a shilling. The moment that 
shall be the ease, I shall feel myself at liberty to do something for 
the comfort of the slaves." 

The cheek on the tenants against abusing my slaves was, by the 
former lease, that I might discontinue it on a reference to arbi- 
trators. Would it not be well to retain an optional right to sue 
them for ill-usage of the slaves or to diseontinne it by arbitration, 
whichever you rfiould choose at the tune!" 

As far as I can judge from the experiments which have been 

"•Ford edition of Jefferson't Writinfit, TV, p. 185. 
" Ibid., IV, pp. 181-185. 
Mlhid., IV, p. 3*2. 
M Ibid., IV, p. 3«. 
w IMA, V, p. 31. 
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made to give liberty to, or raUier, to abandon persons whose babita 
have been formed io slavery is like abandoning children.** 

I am decided on my final return to America to try this experi- 
ment. I shall endeavor to import as many Germans as I have grown 
slaves. I will settle them and my slaves, on farms of fifty acres 
each, intermingled, and place all on the footing of the Metayers 
(Medietaini) of Europe. Their children shall he brought up, as 
others are, in habits of property and foresight, and I have no doubt 
but that they will be good citizens. Some of their fathers will be 
so ; Aers I suppose will need government. With these all that can 
be done is to oblige them to labor as the laboring poor of Europe do, 
and to apply to their comfortable subsistence the produce of their 
labor, retaining such a moderate portion of it as may be a juBt 
equivalent for the use of the lands they labor, and the stocks and 
other necessary advances." 

The inculcation (in your book) on the master of the moral 
duties which he owes to the slave, in return for the bene£ts of his 
service, that is to say, of food, clothing, care in sickness, and main- 
tenance under age and disability, so as to make him in fact as com- 
fortable and more secure than the laboring man in most parts of the 
world, . . . ^ves great merit to the work, and will, I have no doubt, 
produce wholesome impressions.** 

In the first or second session of the Legislature after I became a 
member, I drew to this subject the attention of Colonel Bland, one 
of the oldest, ablest, and most respected members, and he undertook 
to move for certain moderate extensions of the protection of the 
laws to these people. I seconded his motion and, as a yoimg mem- 
ber, was more spared in the debate ; but he was denounced as an 
enemy of his country, and was treated with the grossest indecorum.'* 

My opinion has ever been that, until more can be done for them, 
we should endeavor, with those whom fortune has thrown on our 
hands, to feed and clothe them well, protect Uiem from ill usage, re- 
quire such reasonable labor only as is performed voluntarily by 
freemen, and be led by no repugnances to abdicate them, and our 
duties to them. The laws do not perinit us to turn them loose, if 
that were for their good ; and to commute them for other property 
is to commit them to those whose usage of them we cannot control.** 

■■Ford edition of Jefftrion't Writinfii, V, p. 66. 

M Ibid., V, p. 67. 

■'Ibid., IX, p. S29. 

w/Mi, IX, p. 477. 

•I ZWA, IX, p. 479. 
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Jefferson was opposed to slavery, but he hesitated to 
take certain steps against it because of public opinion. 

I am very sensible of the honor you propose to me of becoming: 
a member of the society for the abolition of the slave trade. You 
know that nobody wishes more ardently to see an abolition, not only 
of the trade, but of the condition of slavery ; and certainly nobody 
will be more willing to encounter every sacrifice for that object. 
But the influence and information of the friends to this proposition 
in France will be far above the need of my association. I am here 
as a public servant, and those whom I serve, having never yet been 
able to give their voice against this practice, it is decent for me to 
avoid too public a demonstration of my wishes to see it abolished 
Without serving the cause here, it might render me less able to 
serve it beyond the water. I trust you will be sensible of the pru- 
dence of those motives, therefore, which govern my conduct on this 



I have received a letter from Mr. Thomas Brannagan, . . . 
Philadelphia, asking my subscription to the work announced in the 
enclosed paper.** The cause in which he embarks is so holy, the 
sentiments he expresses in his letter so friendly, that it is highly 
painful to me to hesitate on a compliance which appears so small. 
But that is not its true character, and it would be injurious even to 
his views, for me to commit myself on paper by answering his letter. 
I have most carefully avoided every public act of manifestation on 
that subject. Shoold an occasion ever occur in which I can inter- 
pose with decisive effect, I shall certainly know and do my duty 
with promptitnde and zeal. But, in the meantime, it would only be 
disarming myself of influence to be taking small means. The sub- 
scription to a book on this subject is one of those little irritating 
measures, which, without advancing its end at all, would, by lessen- 
ing Qie confidence and good will of a description of friends compos- 
ing a large body, only lessen my powers of doing them good in the 
other great relations in which I stand to the public. Yet, I cannot 
be easy in not answering Mr. Brannagan 's letter, unless he can be 
made sensible that it is better I should not answer it ; and I do not 

•* Ford edition of Jefferton'a WritinffB, V, p. 8, 

•'This refers to "Avenift; or, A Tragical Poem on tha OppresBion of the 
Hnnuui Species," an antislavery work printed in Philadelphia in 1B06. — Note 
in the Ford edition. 
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know bow to effect this, unless you would have the goodness . . . 
to enter into an explanation with him.** 

We have received with great satisfaction notification of the 
orders of his Catholic Majesty, not to permit that persons, held in 
slavery within the United States, introduce themselves as free per- 
sona into the Province of Florida. ... As a consequence of the 
same principles of justice and friendship, we trust that your Ex- 
cellency will permit, and aid the recovery of persons of the same 
description, who have heretofore taken refuge within your govern- 
ment,** 

The governor of East Florida informs me that he has received 
the King's orders, not to permit, under any pretext, that persons 
held in slavery in the United States introduce themselves as free, 
into the province of East Florida. I am happy that this grievance, 
which had heen a subject of great complaint from the citizens of 
Qeoigia, is to be removed,** 

Jefferson thought that the Negro republics of the West 
Indies would become a safety valve for the United States. 

I become daily more convinced that all the West India Islands 
will remain in the hands of the people of color, and a total expul- 
sion of the whites sooner or later take place. It is high time we 
should foresee the bloody scenes which our children certainly, and 
possibly onrselves (sonth of the Potomac), have to wade through 
and try to avert them.** 

If something is not done, and soon done, we shall be the mor- 
derers of our own children. The "murmura venturos nauHs pr«- 
deniia ventoa" has already reached os (from San Domingo) ; the 
revolutionary storm, now sweeping the globe, will be npon ua, and 
happy if we make timely provision to give it an easy passage over 
our land. From the present state of things in Europe and America, 
the day which begins our combustion must be near at hand; and 
only a single spark is wanting to make that day to-morrow. If we 
bad begun sooner, we might probably have been allowed a lengthier 
operation to clear ourselves, but every day's delay lessens the time 
we may take for emancipation. Some people derive hope from the 

•» Fori edition of Jeferton 'i Writingg, VTII, p. S51. 
»» Ibid., V, p, 296. 
•< Ibid., Y, p. 29a. 
•• Ibid., VI, p. 349. 
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aid of tbe confederate States. Bat this is a delusion. There is but 
one State in the Union which will aid us sincerely, if an insurrec- 
tion begins, and that one may, perhaps, have its own fire to qnench 
at the same time." 

As to the mode of emancipation, I am satisfied that that must 
be a matter of compromise between the passions, the prejudices, 
and the real difficnlties which will each have its weight in that 
operation. Perhaps the first chapter of this history, which has 
b^un in St. Domingo, and the next succeeding ones, will recount 
how all the whites were driven from all the other islands, may pre- 
pare our minds for a peaceable accommodation between justice, pol- 
icy and necessity; and furnish an answer to the difBcnlt question, 
whither shall the colored emigrants got and the sooner we put some 
plan under way, the greater hope there is that it may be permitted 
to proceed peaceably to its ultimate effect.'^ 

Jefferson finally despaired of seeing bis emancipation 
scheme succeed. 

I have long since given up the expectation of any earl; pro- 
vision for the extinguishment of slavery among us. There are 
many virtuous men who would make any sacrifices to effect it, 
many equally virtuous who persuade themselves either that the 
thing is not wrong, or that it cannot be remedied, and very many 
witi whom interest is morality. The older we grow, the larger 
we are disposed to believe the last party to be. But interest is 
really going over to the side of morality. The value of the slave 
is every day lessening; bis burden on his master daily increasing. 
Interest is, therefore, preparing the disposition to be just; and 
this will be goaded from time to time by the insurrectionary spirit 
of the slaves. This is easily quelled in its first efforts; but from 
being local it will become general, and whenever it does, it will rise 
more formidable after every defeat, until we shall be forced, after 
dreadful scenes and sufferings, to release them in their own way, 
which, without snch sufferings we might now model after our own 



M Ford edition o( Jeff ergon 't Writingi, VII, p. 168. 
M7WA, VII, p. 167. 
MJ6M., VIII, p. 340. 
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vm 

Because of frequent insurrections in this country and 
the West Indies there was much talk of establishing a penal 
colony to which the leaders of such uprisings could be sent. 
With Gabriel's insurrection in Virginia in 1800 in mind, 
James Monroe, then Oovemor of Virginia, wrote Jefferson, 
asking him to support such a project, a resolution on which 
had already passed the Virginia House of Delegates. Jef- 
ferson wrote him the following : 

Questions would arise whether the establisliment of a (negro 
penal) colony within our limits, and to become a part of oar 
Union, would be desirable to the State of Vii^inia itself, or to 
other States — especially Uiose who would be in its vicinity. Could 
we procure lands beyond the limits of the United States to form a 
receptacle for these people T On our northern boundary, the coon- 
try not occupied by British subjects, is the property of Indian 
nations, whose title would have to be extingoished, with the con- 
sent of Great Britain; and the new settlers would be British sab- 
jects. It is hardly to be believed that either Great Britain or the 
Indian proprietors have so disinterested a regard for us, as to be 
willing to relieve us, by receiving such a colony themselves. . . . 
On oar western and southern frontiers, Spain holds an immense 
conutiy, the occupancy of which, however, is in the Indian natives, 
except a few insulated spots possessed by Spanish subjects. It is 
very questionable, indeed, whether the Indians would sell t whether 
Spain would be willing to receive these people T and nearly certain 
that she would not alienate the sovereignty. The same question to 
ourselves would recur here also, as did in Gie first case : should we 
be willing to have such a colony in contact with tis I However our 
present interests may restrain us within our own limits, it is im- 
possible not to look forward to distant times, when our rapid mul- 
tiplication will expand itself beyond those limits, and cover the 
whole northern, if not the southern continent, with a people speak- 
ing the same language, governed ui similar forms, and by similar 
laws; nor can we contemplate with satisfaction either blot or mix* 
tore on that surface. Spain, France, and Portugal hold posses- 
sions on the southern continent, as to which I am not well enough 
informed to say how far they might meet our views. But either 
there or in the northern continent, should the constituted authori- 
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ties of Virginia fis their attention, of preference, I will have the 
dispositiona of those powers soonded in the first instance.'* 

"Writing to Rufus King in 1802 Jefferson discnssed in 
detail the feasibility of the plan. 

As the expense of so distant & transportation would he very 
heavy, and might weigh unfavora'bly in deciding between the modes 
of ponishment, it is very desirable that it should be lessened as 
much as is practicable. If the regulations of the place would per- 
mit these emigrante to dispose of tiiemselves, as the Qermans and 
others do who come to this country poor, by giving their lalwr for 
a certain time to some one who will pay their passage; and if the 
master of the vessel could be permitted to carry articles of com- 
merce from this coxintry and take bact others from that, which 
might yield him a mercantile profit sufBcient to cover the expenses 
of the voyage, a serious difficulty would be removed.*" 

The course of things in the . . . West Indies appears to have 
given a consideralble impulse to the minds of the slaves in . . . the 
United Statra. A great di^osition to insurgency has manifested 
itself among them, which, in one instance, in the State of Virginia, 
broke out into actual insurrection. This was easUy suppressed; 
but many of those concerned (between twenty and thirty, I be- 
lieve) fell victims to (he law. So extensive an execution could not 
but excite seuaibility in the public mind, and beget a regret that 
the laws had not provided for such cases, some alternative, com- 
bining more mildness with equal efficiency. The L^islature of the 
State . . . took the subject into consideration, and have communi- 
cated to me through the Governor of the State, their wish that some 
place could be provided, out of the limits of the United States, to 
which slaves guilty of insurgency might be transported ; and they 
have particularly looked to Africa as offering the most desirable 
receptacle. We might, for this purpose, enter into negotiations 
with the natives, on some part of the coast, to obtain a settlement; 
and, by establishing an African company, combine with it com- 
mercial operations, wiiich might not only reimburse expenses, hut 
procure profit also. But there being already such an. establish- 
ment on that coast by the English Sierra Leone Company, made 
for the express purpose of colonizing civilized blacks to that coun- 
try, it would seem better, by lacorporating oar emigrants with 

"Ford edition ot Jefferfon'i Writingi, Till, p. IM. 

TO Ibid., VIII, p. IflE. 
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theirs, to make one strong, rather than two weah colonies. This 
would be the more desirable because the blacks settled at Sierra 
Leone, having chiefly gone from the States, would often receive 
among those whom we should send, their acquaintances and relar 
tives. The object of this letter is to ask . . . you to enter into 
conference with such persons, private and public, as would be nec- 
essary to give us permission to send thither the persons under con- 
templation. . . . They are not felons, or common malefactors, but 
persons guiltg' of what the safety of society, onder actual circum- 
stances, obliges OS to treat as a crime, but which their fellings may 
represent in a far different shape. They will be a valuable acqui- 
sition to the settlement, . . . and well calculated to cooperate in 
the plan of civilization. 

. . . The consequences of permitting emancipation to become ex- 
tensive, unless a condition of emigration be annexed to them, fur- 
nish matter of solicitude to the Legislature of Virginia. Although 
provision for the settlement of emancipated negroes might perhaps 
be obtained nearer home than Africa, yet it is desirable that we 
should be free to expatriate this description of people also to Uie 
colony of Sierra Leone, if considerations respecting either them- 
selves or us should render it more expedient. I pray you, there- 
fore, to get the same permission extended to the reception of these 
as well as the (insuigents). Nor wiU there be a selection of bad 
subjects ; the emancipations, for the most part, being either of the 
whole slaves of the master, or of such individuals as have particu- 
larly deserved well. The latter are most frequent.^' 

IX 
He was firm to thcend in his effort to abolish the slave 
trade. 

Whatever may have been the circumstances which influenced 
our forefathers to permit Uie introduction of personal bondage 
into any part of these States, and to participate in the wronga 
committed on an unoffending quarter of the globe, we may rejoice 
that Buch circumstances, and such a sense of them, exist no longer. 
It is honorable to the nation at large that their Legislature availed 
themselves of the first practicable moment for arresting the prog- 
ress of this great moral and political error.'* 

TiFora edition ot Jefftnon'a Writingt, THI, pp. 161, 163. 
w TWA, VIII, p. lift. 
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I cougratalste 70U (Congress) on the approach of the period at 
which you may interpose your authority constitutionally, to with- 
draw the citizens of the United States from all further participa- 
tion in those violations of human rights which have been so long 
continaed on the unoffending iuhahitante of Africa, and which the 
morality, the reputation, and the best interests of our country, 
have long been eager to proscribe. Although no law you may pass 
can take prohibitory effect till the first day of the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eight, yet the intervening period ia not too 
long to prevent, by timely notice, expeditions which cannot be 
completed before that day." — Sixth Annual Message. 

X 

In hjs old age Je£ferson became decidedly less radical 
in his advocacy of abolition, contenting himself with the 
utterances of the nature of an academic deprecation of the 
evil, expressing the hope that in some way it might ba 
eradicated, bnt at the same time despairing of it. Writing 
to Edward Coles, he said: 

Hy sentiment on the suhject of slavery of negroes have long 
since been in possession of the public, and time has only served to 
give them stronger root. The love of justice and the love of coun- 
try plead equally the cause of these people, and it is a moral re* 
proach to us that they should have pleaded it so long in vain, and 
should have produced not a single effort, nay I fear not much 
serious willingness to relieve them and ourselves from our present 
condition of moral and political reprobation. ... I had always 
hoped that the younger generation receiving their early impres- 
sions after the flame of liberty had been kindled in every breast, 
and had become, as it were, the vital spirit of every American, that 
the generous temperament of youth, analogous to the motion of the 
blood, and above the suggestions of avarice, would have sympathized 
with oppression wherever found, and proved their love of liberty 
beyond their own share of it- But my intercourse with them since 
my return (from Europe) has not been sufficient to ascertain that 
they had made towards this point the progress I had hoped.^* 

The hour of emancipation is advancing, in the march of time. 
It will come ; and whether brought on by the generous energy of 

'■Ford edition of /e#erWMt'( Writingi, VIII, p. 4BS. 
»*re«l, IX, p. 477. 
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our own minds; or by the bloody process of St. Domingo, excited 
and eondacted by the power of our present enemy (England), if 
onee stationed permanently witliin our country, and offering asylum 
and arms to tlie oppressed, is a leaf of oar histoiy not yet turned 
orer.^" 

From those of the former generation who were in the fulness of 
age when I came into public life, which was while our controversy 
with England was on paper only, I soon saw that nothing was to 
be hoped. Nursed and educated in the daily habit of seeing the 
degraded condition, both bodily and mental, of those unfortunate 
beings, not reflecting that that degradation was very much the 
work of themselves and their fathers, few minds have yet doubted 
but that they were as legitimate subjects of property as their horses 
and cattle. The quiet and monotonous course of colonial life had 
been disturbed by no alarm, and little reflection on the value of 
liberty. And when alarm was taken at an enterprise on their own, 
it was not easy to carry them to the whole length of the principles 
which they invoked for themselves.^* 

As to the method by which this difficnlt work is to be effected, 
if permitted to be done by ourselves, I have seen no proposition so 
expedient on the whole, as that of emancipation of those bom after 
a given day, and of their education and expatriation after a given 
age." 

I hope you will reconcile yourself to your country and its un- 
fortunate condition ; that you will not lessen its stock of sound dis- 
position by withdrawing your portion from the mass ; that, on the 
contrary, you will come forward in tiie public councils, become the 
missionary of this doctrine truly Christian, insinuate and inculcate 
it softly but steadily, through the medium of writing and conversa- 
tion; associate others in your labors, and when the phalanx is 
formed, bring on the press the proposition perseveringly until its 
accomplishment." 

"Writing to David Barrow in 1815 about the preparation 
of slaves for emancipation, Jefferson said : 

Unhappily it is a ease for which boUi parties require long and 
difficult preparation. The mind of the master is to be apprized 

'» Ford edition of Jefferton't Writingi, IX, p. 478. 
i» n>id., IX, p. 477. 
'1 Ibid., IX, p. 478. 
T8 JtiA, IX, p. 47B. 
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by reflection, and strengthened by the energies of conscience, against 
the obstacles of self interest to an acquiescence in the rights of 
others; that of the slave is to he prepared by instruction and habit 
for self-govemment, and for the honest pursuits of industry and 
social duty. Both of these courses of preparation require time, and 
the former must precede the latter. Some prc^r^ss is sensibly 
made in it ; yet not so much as I had hoped and expected. But it 
will yield in time to temperate and steady pursuit, to the enlai^e- 
ment of the buman mind, and its advancement in science. We 
are not in a world ungovemed by the laws and the power of a 
Superior Agent. Our efforte are in His band, and directed by it ; 
and He wUl give them their effect in his own time. Where the dis- 
ease is most deeply seated, there it will be slowest in eradication. 
In the Northern States it was merely superficial, and easily cor- 
rected. In the Southern it is incorporated with the whole system, 
and requires time, patience and perseverance in the curative proc- 
ess. That it may finally be effected, and its process hastened, will 
be my last and fondest prayer.^ 

In a letter to Dr. Thomas Humphreys in 1817, Jefferson 
expressed fear abont the purchase of slaves by the United 
States. 

The bare proposition of purchase (of the slaves) by the United 
States generally would excite infinite indignation in all the States 
north of Maryland. The sacrifice must fall on the States alone 
which hold tbem; and the difficult question wUl be how to lessen 
this so as to reconcile our fellow citizens to it. Personally, I am 
ready and desirous to make any sacrifice which shall ensure their 
gradual but complete retirement from the State, and effectually, at 
the same time, establish them elsewhere in freedom and safety.^" 

J concur entirely in your leading principles of gradual emanci- 
pation, of establishment on the coast of Africa, and the patronage 
of our nation until the emigrants shall be able to protect them- 



Jefferson saw in the extension of slavery that which had 
given the institution a new aspect in lessening the difBculty 
by dividing it. 

T»rord edition of JefferMm't Writinga, IX, p. 61S. 
io jfttA, X, p. 7«. 
" J6iA, X, p. 7«. 
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I can s&y witli conscious truth that there is not a man on earth 
who would sacrifice more than I would to relieve us from this heavy 
reproach in any practicable way. The cession of that kind of prop- 
erty, for so it is misnamed, is a bagatelle which would not cost me a 
second thought, if, in that way, a general emancipation and expa- 
triation could be effected j and, grsdoally, and with due sacrifices, I 
think it might be. But, as it is, we have the wolf by the ears, and 
we can neither bold him, nor safely let him go. Justice is in the 
one scale and self-preservation in the other."' 

Of one thing I am certain, that as the passage of slaves from 
one State to another, would not make a slave of a single human 
being who would not be so without it, so their diffusion over a 
greater surface would make them individually happier, and pro- 
portionally facilitate the accomplishment of their emancipation, by 
dividing the burden on a greater number of coadjutors. An ab- 
stinence, too, from this act of power would remove the jealousy 
^ited by the undertaking of Congress to regulate the condition 
of the different descriptions of men composing a State, which noth- 
ing in the Constitution has taken from them and given to the Qen- 
eral Government. Could Congress, for example, say that the non- 
freemen of Connecticnt shall be freemen, or that they shall not 
emigrate into any other State t** 

During the closing years of his life he expressed little 
hope of seeing his plan of gradual emancipation carried out 

It was found that the public mind would not bear the proposi- 
tion (gradual emancipation), nor will it bear it even at this day 
(1821). Tet the day is not distant when it most bear and adopt it, 
or worse vrill follow. Nothing is more certainly written in the 
book of fate, than that these people are to be free; nor is it less 
certain, that the two races, equally free, cannot live in the same 
government. Nature, habit, opinion have drawn indelible lines of 
distinction between them. It is still in our power to direct the 
process of emancipation and deportation, peaceably, and in such 
slow degree, as that the evil will wear off insensible, and their place 
be, pari passu, filled np by free white laborers. If, on the con- 
trary, it is left to force itself on, human nature must shudder at 
the prospect held up. We should in vain look for an example in 

SI Ford edition of Jefferton't Writtngt, X, p. 167. 
»» Ibid., X, p. 1S8. 
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the Spanish deportation, or deletion o£ the Moors. This precedent 
would fall far short of oar case." 

In 1769, I became a member of the legislature b^ the choice of 
the country in which I live (Albemarle), and so continued until it 
was closed by the Revolution. I made one effort in that body for 
the permission of the emancipation of slaves, which was rejected ; 
and indeed, during the regal government, nothing liberal conld ex- 
pect success. Our minds were circumscribed within narrow limits, 
by an habitual belief that it was our doty to be subordinate to the 
mother country in all matters of government, to direct all our 
labors in subservience to her interests, and even to observe a bigoted 
intolerance for all religions bat hers. The diCBculties with our 
representatives were of habit and despair, not of reSection and con- 
viction. Experience soon proved that they could bring their minds 
to rights on the first summons of their attention. But the King's 
Council, which acted as another house of legislature, held their 
places at will, and were in most humble obedience to that will; the 
Governor, too, who had a negative on our laws, held by the same 
tenure, and with still greater devotedness to it; and, last of aU, the 
royal negative closed the last door to every hope of ameloration. — 
Autobiography." 

The first establishment (of slavery) in Yir^nia which became 
permanent, was made in 1607. I have found no mention of negroes 
in the Colony until about 1650. The first brought here as slaves 
were by a Dutch ship; after which the English commenced the 
trade, and continued it until the Revolutionary war. That sus- 
pended, ipso facto, their further importation for the present, and 
the business of the war pressing constantly on the legislature, this 
subject was not acted on finally until the year '78, when I brought 
in a bill to prevent their further importation. This passed without 
opposition, and stopped the increase of the evil by importation, 
leaving to future efforts its final eradication. — ^Autobiography," 

Our only blot is becoming less (tensive by the great improve- 
ment in the condition and civilization of that race, who can now 
more advantageously compare their situation with that of the 
laborers of Europe. Still it is a hideous blot, as well from the 
heteromorph peculiarities of the race, as that, with them, physical 

»* Jefferson MB8. EaTiier, 164. 

MFord edition of Jefferton'i Writingt, I, p. 5, 

Mlbid., I, p. 81. 
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compulsion to action must be aubstitated for the moral necesai^ 
wMcli constrains the free laborers to work equally hard. We feel 
€ind deplore it morally and politically, and we look without entire 
despair to some redeeming means not yet specifically foreseen. I 
am happy in believing that the conviction of the necessity of re- 
moving this evil gains ground with time. Their emigration to the 
westward lightens the difficulty by dividing it, and renders it more 
practicable on the whole. And the neighborhood of a governmeut 
of their color promises a more accessible asylum than that from 
wh^iee they came.** 

Showing the dlMcnlty of purchase in case of the adoption 
of the policy, Jefferson wrote Jared Sparks in 1824 : 

Actual property has been lawfully verted in that form (ne- 
groes) and who can lawfully take it from the possessors I** 

Who would e8timat« its blessed effects T I leave this to those who 
vrill live to see their accomplishment, and to enjoy a beatitude for- 
bidden to my age. But J leave it with this admonitiofo, — to rise 
and be doing. A million and a half are widiin our control ; but six 
millions (which a majority of those now living will see them attain), 
and one million of these fighting men, will say, "we will not go."" 

The separation of infants from their mothers would produce 
some scruples of humanity. But this would be straining at a gnat, 
and swallowing a camel.** 

Jefferson became interested in the schemes of Miss 
Fanny "Wright, who was endeavoring to promote gradual 
emancipation through an Emancipating Labor Society. He 
wrote her in 1825 : 

The abolition of the evil is not impossible ; it ought never, there- 
fore, to be despaired of. Every plan should be adopted, every ex- 
periment tried, which may do something towards the ultimate ob- 
ject. That which you propose is well worthy of triaL It has 
sneceeded with certain portions of our white brethren, -under the 
care of a Rapp and an Owen ; and why may it not succeed with the 
man of color f 

•' Pord fldiUon o£ Jefftno%'i WrUii^t, Vn, p. SIO. — *'Tv.A«-\.'^J«^ 
M/Md., Z,p.EOO. 
»• /MA, X, p. 898. 
MAid., X, p. £63. 
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At the age of eighty-two, with one foot in the grave and the 
other uplifted to follow It, I do not permit myself to take part in 
any new enterprises, even for bettering the condition of man, not 
evea.in the great one which is the subject of your letter, and which 
has been through life that of my greatest anxieties," The march 
of events has not been such as to render its completion practicable 
within the limits of time allotted to me; and I leave its accomplish- 
ment as the work of another generation.*" 

Although Jefferson lost hope of seeing his plans carried 
out, this letter to Edward Everett, written near the dose of 
his career, shows that he had not changed bis attitude. 

On the question of the lawfulness of slavery, that is of the right 
of one man to appropriate to himself the faculties of another with- 
out his consent, I certainly retain my early opinions. On that, how- 
ever, of third persons to interfere between the parties, and the 
effect of conventional modifications of that pretension, we are prob- 
ably nearer t(«ether.»' 

b^Id 1817 JefferBon had written Thomu HmnplireTs: 

I Iiave not perceived tlie growth of this difipositioii (to emandpato tits 
davea and settle them elBewhere) in the rising generation, of nhich I once 
had Banguine hop». No sTiiiptomB inform me that it will take place in i^ 
day. I leave it, therefore, to time, and not at all without hope that the d^ 
will come, equally desirable and welcome to ns as to them. Perhaps the propo- 
sition now on the carpet at Waahington to provide on establishment on the 
coast of Africa for volnntar7 emigrations of pei^le of color ma; be the 
corner stone of this futnre edifice. — Ford edition of Jefferson's Writings, X^ 
p. 77. 

'3 Ford edition of Jefferson'* Writings, X, p, 344. 

'» Ibid., X, p. 385. 
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SOME UNDISTINGXnSHED NEGROES 

A LnrtB SiiA^vs Bot was intmsted witli a card which he was 
to bear to a person to whom it waa directed and so charmed was he 
with the beautiful inscription drawn upon it that he was seized with 
an unconquerable desire to learn the mystery it contained. To this 
end be persuaded a little boy of his master's to teach him the letters 
of the alphabet He was discovered in the act and whipped. His 
curiosity, however, to learn the secret, which waa locked up in those 
mysterious characters, was only increased, and he was detected in 
another attempt, and accordingly chastised. By this time he had 
so far penetrated the secret that nothing could deter him from 
further effort. A third time he was detected, and whipped almost 
to death. Still be persevered ; and then to beep the matter secret, 
if possible, he crept into a hogshead, which lay in a rather retired 
place and leaving just hole enough to let in a litUe light, he 4at 
there on a little straw, and thus prosecuted his object. He knew 
he must be whipped for being absent ; and he often had to lie to 
conceal the cause ; but such were the strivings of his noble nature, 
sach his irrepressible longings after the hidden treasures of knowl- 
edge, that nothing could subdue them, and be accomplished his 
purpose,' 

Edwabd Mitchell, a colored man, was brought from the South 
by President Brown of Dartmouth Collie. He soon indicated • 
desire for mental culture on being brought within its influence at 
college. At first there was some hesitation about admitting him as 
the children of southerners sometimes attended Dartmouth and 
one of them had recently instructed his son to withdraw should 
the institution admit a Negro to his classes. Mitchell was prepared 
for entering the Freshman class, was received as a regular student 
and was promoted through all other classes to a full honorable 
graduation. He was uniformly treated with respect by bis fellow 
students throughout bis collegiate career. Upon graduating in 
1828 be was settled as a pastor of a Baptist church in the State of 
Vermont, where he rendered creditable service.* 

1 The FhilmthropUt, July 28, 1837. 
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Ldeb Mulbeb came to Steubenville, Ohio, in 1802, hired himself 
to a carpenter during the summer at ten dollars a month, and went 
to school la the winter. This covirse he parsaed for three years, at 
the expiration of which he had learned to do rough carpenter work. 
Indostry and economy crowned his labors with success. In 1837 
be was a contractor hiring four or five journeymen, two of whom 
were his sons, having calls for more work than they could do. He 
lived in a fine brick honse which he had built for himself on Fourth 
Street, valued at two thousand five hundred dollars and owned 
other property in the city. Persons who came into contact with 
Molber found him a quiet, bumble, Christian man, possessing those 
characteristics expected of a useful member of society.* 

Samuel Martin, a man of color, and the oldest resident of Port 
Gibson, Mississippi, emancipated six of bis slaves in 1844, bringing 
tbem to Cincinnati where he believed they would have a better op- 
portunity to start life anew. These were two mulatto women with 
their fonr quadroon children, the color of whom well illustrated the 
moral condition of that State, in that each child had a different 
father and they retained few marks of their partial African 
descent. Mr, Martin was himself a slave until 1829. He purchased 
bis freedom for a large sum most of which he earned by taking 
time from sleep for work. Thereafter he acquired considerable 
property. He was not a slaveholder in the southern sense of that 
word. His purpose was to purchase bis fellowmen in bondage that 
he might give them an opportunity to become free.* 

> The PhOanthropiat, Jnne 2, 1837. 

* Cincinnolt MonUng Serald, June 1, 1844. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Negro Education, A Study of Private and Higher Schools for Col- 
ored People in the United States. By Thomas Jbbsb Jones. 
United States Bureau of Education in Cooperation with the 
Fhelps-Stokea f^ind. Issued as Bolletins, 1916, Nos. 3S and 
39. Government Printing Office, Washington, 1917. Vol. I, pp. 
700. Vol. n, pp. 700. 

This report is the result of a surrey of Negro education made 
dorii^ the past four years under the direction of Dr. Thomas Jeese 
Jones, specialist in the education of racial groups, United States 
Bnreau of Education. This is the most compreheosiTe and au- 
thoritative report relating to Negro education that has been made. 
The report covers all N^ro private schools above the elementary 
grades. The total number of schools described ia 748, of which 
635 are private schools, 28 are state institutions, 68 are pnblie high 
schools, and 27 are coun^ training schools. Reports are also 
made on 43 special institutions such as hospitals, orphanages and 
reformatories. 

It appears that no form of education for Negroes is satisfactorily 
equipped or supported. The striking facts in the study of the 
financial support of Negro education are, first, the wide divergencies 
in the per capita of public school expenditures for white and Negro 
children: $10.06 for each white cl)ild and $2.89 for each Negro 
child, and second^ the extent to which schools for Negroes are de- 
pendent upon private aid. It also appears that the private schools 
provide the greater proportion of all educational opportunities 
above the elementary grades. They also offer practically all the 
instruction in agriculture, medicine and religion. 

In the discussion of s program for educational development, it 
is pointed out that the public school aatjiorities are responsible for 
elementary education and that so long as the elementary school 
facilities are insufficient, every phase of education above the ele- 
mentary grades is seriously handicapped. With reference to sec- 
ondary schools and teacher training, it ia suggested that their chief 
effort should be to supply trained teachers for the public elementary 
schools. More than fifty per cent, of the teachers now in these 
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schools bave an education less than the eqnivaleDt of m^ elementary 
grades. 

In the discussion of the importance of industrial education, it is 
pointed oat that in spite of the striking progress made in the accu- 
mulation of property, the Negroes are "still a poor people." The 
large percentage of women and children who have to earn a living 
indicates the need of elevating their economic status bo that more 
children may attend school, and the women have a better oppor- 
tunity to care for the morals and hygiene of the home. Because 
three fourths of the Negroes live in rural districts, instruction along 
agricultural lines is one of the most important phases of Negro eda> 
cation. "Preparation for rural life," says the report, "is the 
greatest problem of the white and colored people of the South." 

The most radical recommendations made in the report are those 
relating to higher education. These recommendations are along the 
line of improving the facilities and raising the standards of Negro 
college work. The schools teaching subjects of college grade, 33 in 
number, are classified accordii^ to the amount of collie work done, 
into three groups : first, colleges ; second, those doing secondaiy and 
college work ; and third, those schools in which some college work is 
offered. "Only three institutions, Howard, Fisk, and Meharry 
Medical, have a student body, a teaching force and eqnipment, and 
an income sufBcient to warrant the characterization of college. 
Nearly half of the coU^e students and practically all of the pro- 
fessional students are in these three institutions." It is guggeated 
that there should be concentration on the development for Negroes 
of two institutions of university grade. Howard and Fisk are sug- 
gested as these two institutions. It is recommended that three in- 
stitutions be developed and maintained as first class colleges. One 
such institution would be located at Richmond, Virginia; one at 
Atlanta, Georgia, and one at Marshall, Texas. A nnmber of other 
institutions would be developed into junior colleges or schools doing 
two years of college work. In these junior collies, large provision 
would be made for the training of teachers. 

M. N. Work 

Los Negros Esclavos, Estudio Sociologico Y de Dereeho Publico. 

By Fernando Oettz, Professor in the University of Havana. 

Revista Bimestere Cubana, Havana, 1916. Pp. 536. 

This work, as its title signifies, is a monograph intended to 
show the working out of the problems of enslaving the blacks in 
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Cuba. The study begins with a description of the life of Cubs as 
conducive to the introduction of davery and then that of the blacks 
themselves. Although acknowledging the difficulty of making an 
ethnographic study of the imported Africans, the author endeavors 
to trace the origin of these slaves to their native regions in Africa 
to determine the traits which entered into the formation of the 
character of the Cuban slaves. He then connects the institution 
with the sugar industry, which increased the demand for slaves, 
gave the institution an economic aspect and made the slave trade 
an international concern of great moment. The movement for the 
amelioration of the condition of the slave and the early efforts at 
abolition are noted only to show that these efforts proved to be in- 
significant when the traffic became universal and the institution 
reached the economic stage in the sugar colonies. The atrocities 
incident to the methods of the victors in the tribal wars of Africa 
supplying the traders frequenting the coast are duly treated. The 
author even ^vea in detail the procedure, prices and numbers. 

A considerable portion of the book is concerned with the real 
life of the slave. Professor Ortiz believes that the punishments 
inflicted in Cuba were not so severe as in some other countries. He 
discusses the work done by the men, women and children, their 
habitations, food, dress and diversions. The diseases of the slave 
arising in adjusting themselves to the new world are also noted. 
Going further into the details of the life of the slaves, the author 
describes the urban Negroes and distinguishes this class of the bond- 
men from those of the plantation. He then discusses the free 
Negroes, who even from an early period constituted a considerable 
element of the black population and explains why some of them 
returned to Africa. The rights of all of the elements of the black 
population at law are mentioned so as t« give the reader an idea 
of the black code as enforced in that island. How these classes 
thus kept down were moved from time to time to organize insur* 
rections to secure their freedom, constitutes one of the chapters of 
the book. 

On the whole it cannot be said that Professor Ortiz has shown 
that slavery in Cuba differed widely from what it was in some 
other lai^e islands of the West Indies. He has, however, made a 
contribution to scholarship in showing exactly how this institution 
affected the life and the development of Cuba. The work is well 
illustrated and has an appendix of valuable documents bearing on 
slavery in Cuba. 

C. G. Woodson. 
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A Social History of the American Family, from Colonial Times to 
the Present. By Abthub "W, Calhoun, Pb-D. Volume I, 
Colonial Period. The Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland, 
U. S. A., 1917. Pp. 348. 

This work is a study in genetic sociology to be completed in 
three volumes. The purpose of it is to develop an understanding 
of the forces that have been operative in the evolution of the family 
institution in the United States. The author will endeavor to set 
forth the influences that have shaped marriage, controlled fecundity, 
determined the respective status of father, mother, child, attracted 
relative and servant, influenced sexual morality and governed the 
function of the family as an educational, economic, moral, and 
spiritual institution as also its relation to state, industry, and 
society in general in the matter of social control 

In this first volume of the series the effort is to show that the 
American family is a product of European folkways, of the eco- 
nomic transition to modem capitalism, and of the distinctive en- 
vironment of a virgin continent. How European customs brought 
to America underwent modification in the new environment and 
how differences of population in this country may be traced to geo- 
graphical differences, constitute an important part of this treatise. 
The reader is finally directed to see the colonial family as a prop- 
erty institution dominated by middle class standards and operating 
as an agency of social control in the midst of the social order gov- 
erned by the interests of a forceful aristocracy, which shaped re- 
ligion, education, politics, and all else to its own profit. 

On the whole this is a valuable work. When one has finished 
reading this volume, however, he must get the impression that the 
life of the dave attached to the colonial family has not been ade- 
quately treated. Among the early colonists the African slave was 
connected with the family aft«r the manner of the bondmen of fam- 
lies in ancient countries. The slaves, being few in nnmber, main- 
tained this relation until the industrial revolution throughout the 
modem world changed the institution from a patriarchal to an 
economic one. Prior to this time the slaves were treated almost as 
well as the children of the family. They lived under the same roof, 
worshipped at the same altar and in some cases were taught in the 
same school. Care was taken so to elevate the slave and keep him 
above corrupting influences as to make him not merely a tool for 
exploitation but a decided asset in the family economy of life. That 
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tbe slave of this type liad maeh to do with the development of the 
c<Jonial family do one will doobt. 

In the chapter on servitade and sexaality in the Sonth, the Negro 
slave gets negative mention. The author says that the presence 
of African slaves and Indians early gave rise to the proUem of 
miscegenatioD. He concedes that it took some time to develop in 
the whites the attitude of race integrity and that the interconrse 
between men and women of the inferior race was never eliminated. 
Daring this period white women of the indentored servant class 
often yielded to miscegenation with the African male slaves and, 
as the aathor states, planters sometimes married white women 
servants to Negroes in order to transform the women and their off- 
spring into slaves. The author might have added that this was 
e^ieeially true of Maryland. 

The Beadjuster MoverMnt in Virginia. By Charles Cnn/roN 
Pbabsom, Ph-D., Professor of Political Science in Wake Forest 
Collie. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1917. Pp. 191. 
The author undertakes here to describe one of the developments 
in Virginia polities during the period between the Civil War and 
the first administration of Qrover Cleveland. He considers the 
last fifty years of the history of Virginia the Dark Age during 
which there has been a period of radicalism followed by reaction. 
The Beadjuster Movement was one of the independent waves of 
thought which characterized the reactionary period. It centered 
around William Mahone as the leader of an efficient machine en* 
deavoring to readjust the State debt by compelling its creditors to 
share in the loss caused by the expensive internal improvement pol- 
icy, the misfortunes of the Civil War and the extravagance of the 
Beconstmction period. It was in line with the general effort to 
readjust the economic and social policies of the entire country. It 
appealed to the people for the reason tbat unlike radicalism it was 
not obstructive of "democratic advance" in that it did not alienate 
the western section of the state through its attitude towards the 
Negro. Native in its origin, the democracy of the party was pri- 
marily intended for the whites, though the Negroes were accepted 
as desirable supporters. Such an independent movement was im- 
possible until the continued defeat of the Republican party suf- 
ficiently removed the fears of the whites as to conduce to develop- 
ment of independent thinking. Citizens were thereafter more easily 
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won to the cause of thua elevating tlie ruined and indebted classes 
by transferring to the government their will that the burdens of 
the State should be shifted to other sbouldOTB. The author bdieves 
that this party fonod ready support aleo for the reason that it was 
not only a party but a social code and a state of mind which bound 
the whites to united and temperate action. He does not ta^ the 
position that the work of the party was accomplished without conflict 
between the aristocratic and democratic forces. It required a long 
time to remove the differences between the aristocrats composed of 
the leaders of the old regime and the "soldier cult" on one hand 
and, on the other, the democratic element composed of the west- 
erners and upstarts whom the Civil War and Reconstruction 
brought to power in the east, the poor whites and the freedmen. 

It is interesting to note how he accounts for the fate of the 
Negro voter. He says that the Negro rising with the tide of democ- 
racy was about to be incorporated into the body politic, but that the 
habit of implicit obedience to overseers and a boas proved too strong. 
"These results," says he, "seemed to necessitate and to anticipate 
the elimination of the Negro as a voter." The decline of the politi- 
cal power of the Negro in Viiginia is unfortunately considered by 
many as due t» this cause. The author is wrong to leave the 
reader to infer that the Negro's incapaci^ to participate intelli- 
gently in the affairs of the government actually led to bis elimina- 
tion. The demands of race prejudice impelled all southern States 
to rodnce the Negro to a lower status just as soon aa the North 
loosed its hold on the Sonth. 
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The local rtlub of the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History is now making a serious study of N^pro American His- 
tory under the direction of Dr. Carter O. Woodson. The work was 
begnn in November and will be completed in February. The phases 
of history to be considered are : The Negro in Africa, The Enslave- 
ment of the Negro, Patriar^ial Slavery in America, Slavery and 
the Rights of Man, The Reaction agmnst the Negro, Slavery as an 
Economic Institution, The Free Negro in the United States, The 
Abolition Movement, The Colonization Project, Slavery and the 
Constitution, The Negro in the CivU War, The Reconstruction of 
the Southern States, The Negro in Freedom, The Negro and Social 
Justice. 

Dodd, Mead and Company will soon publish for Professor Ben- 
jamin G. Brawley a work entitled The Oeniua of the Negro. The 
aim of the book will be to set forth what the Negro has done in lit- 
erature, art and the like. 

Longmans, Green and Company have published The Education 
of the African Native. This will throw light on the much mooted 
question as to what the Europeans have done to promote the mental 
development of the native of the dark continent. 

In the seventh vcdume of the Documentos para la Bistoria Ar- 
gentina are found materials bearing on the Comercio de Indiat, 
Consualdo, Comercio de Negros y Extranjeroa, 1791-1809. 

The June nnmber of the Political Science Quarterly contained 
an article The Negro Vote in Old New York by D. R. Pox. 
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A REDUCTION IN PRICES 

Hereafter back numbers of the Journal of 
Negro History will be sold for 30 cents a copy 
just as the current numbers. The bound 
volumes which have hitherto cost $3.00 will 
hereafter cost only $2.25. Subscribers may 
return their single numbers and obtain the 
bound volume for $1.25. 
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Is the only old line legal reserve Life Insurance Company 
owned and operated by colored people 

Began operation in 1913. 

Has a paid in capital of $125,000. 

Has insurance in force of over Ss,ooo,ooo. 

Issues policies from S350 to SS,ooo on all mod- 
em plans. 

Has paid policyholders since organization over 
S6o,ooo. 

Has paid to colored {diysicians nearly $40,000. 

Has paid to agents and employes, all members 
of the race, nearly $90,000. 

Has outstanding loans to colored peoi^e, 
secured by real estate, amounting to $80,000. 

Operates in 9 states and emplt^s 200 agents, 
and 36 clerks and stenographers in its offices. 
Is helping to bring about the economic emancipation 
of the race and deserves by its clean business methods 
the patronage and cooperation of all thinlriiig people. 
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A COMBINATION OFFER 

Avail yourself of the opportunity to purchase at 
greatly reduced rates Dr. Carter G, Woodson's The 
Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, The New 
Edition of Phillis Wheatley's Poems and The Journal 
of Negro History. 



Purchased separatdy these cost: 




The Education of the Negro 
PrtortoJ86J .... 


$2.00 


The New Edition of Phillis 
Wheatley's Poems 


1.50 


The Joornal of Negro Hiiitnry, 
a year 


1.00 


Total 


$4.50 


Price of the three together 


$3.00 


THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY 


iaiSYoaStFmt,N.W. 


Washington, D. C. 



THE NEQRO YEAR BOOK 

A penuMient record of oarreot eventB, an encyclopedia ot 
460 pages ot hirtoiical and eooiolb^cal facte relating to the 
Xegro. General and q>ec{sl bibliogiapbiee. 
This pablicatioo preeents a encdnct, oomprebenstTe and 
impartial review of the eTenta of each year aa they affect 
the interests and indicate tbe progress of the Negro race. 
It also provides a compact but comprehensive statement of 
historical and statistical facta relating to the Negro. 
In addition to its interest for the general reader, tbe boolc 
ia eapecially adapted for nse in schoola where historical and 
sociological cnursee on the li^ro are given. Price, 36 
oenta, postpaid. 

The 1916 Edition now on Sale 

Negro Year Book Pub'ishing: Company 
TUSKEQEB INSTITUTE ALABAMA 
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BENJAMIN BANNEKER, THE NEGRO MATHE- 
MATICIAN AND ASTRONOMER 

The city of Waslmigton very recently celebrated the 125th 
anniversary of the completion of the survey and laying out 
of the Federal Territory constituting the District of Colnm- 
bia. This was executed under the supervision of the famous 
French civil engineer, Major Pierre Charles L'Enfant, as 
the head of a commission appointed by George Washington, 
then president of the United States. Serving as one of the 
commissioners, sitting in conference with them and per- 
forming an Important part in the mathematical calculations 
involved in the survey, was the Negro mathematician and 
astronomer, Benjamin Banneker. As there did not appear 
to be daring this celebration any disposition to give proper 
recognition to the scientific work done by Banneker, the 
writer has thought it opportune to present in this form a 
brief review of Banneker's life so as to revive an interest in 
him and point out some of this useful man's important 

occasion the writer undertook to collect 
e same object in view, and at that time he 

to the postmaster at Ellicott City, Mary- 
put in touch with some one of the Ellicott 
[it furnish reliable data on the subject, 
tspondence was establisbed with the fam- 
la Ellicott Tyson, of Baltimore. One of 
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her descendants, Mrs. Tyson Manly, kindly came over from 
Baltimore, and, calling on the writer at the United States 
Patent OflSce, presented him wilii a copy of the life of Ban- 
neker, published in Philadelphia in 1884, and compiled from 
the papers of Martha Ellicott Tyson, who was the daughter 
of Qeorge Ellicott, a member of the noted Maryland family, 
who established the business that developed the town of 
Ellicott City. 

Between George Ellicott and Benjamin Banneker, Mrs. 
Tyson says, there existed "a special sympathy,'" and §he 
further refers to her father as " the warmest friend of that 
extraordinary man."^ Her father had many of Banneker's 
manuscripts, from which he intended to compile a biography 
of his friend, but his unusually busy commercial life af- 
forded him no leisure in which to carry out this much cher- 
ished plan. Mrs. Tyson's account, therefore, can be relied 
upon as coming directly from those who, personally know- 
ing Banneker, and living in the same community in frequent 
contact with him, had preserved accurate data from which 
to publish the true record of his life. 

On a farm located near the Patapsco Blver, within about 
ten miles of the city of Baltimore, in the State of Mary- 
land, on the 9th day of November, 1731, Benjamin Banneker 
was bom. Various accounts are given of his ancestry. 
One of his biographers states that *' there was not a drop 
of white blood in his veins,"* another asserts with positive- 
ness that his parents and grandparents were all native Afri- 
cans.' In still another sketch of Banneker's life, read be- 
fore the Maryland Historical Society, on May 1, 1845, it is 
stated that "Banneker's mother was the child of natives 
of Africa so that to no admixture of the blood of the white 
man was he indebted for his peculiar and extraordinary 
abilities."^ Thomas Jefferson said that Banneker was the 

I The Lei*«re Bow, 1863, 11, p. 54. 

* Tyeon, Banneker, The Afrie-Amerieait Aitrononer, p. 10. 
■ The AtUattio VonlMy, ZI, p. 80. 

* In another particulu this mat ritetch differs from Kveral otberi, uamelj, 
in locating jonug Bumeker at "an obaCDre and distant eonntr; school" with 
no mention of th« oft-repeatsd awertion that the lehool wae one att«nded 
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" son of a black man bom in Africa and a black woman bom 
in the United States."" 

According to Mrs. Tyson's account Banneker's mother 
and father were Negroes, but his maternal grandmother 
was a white woman of English birth, who had been legally 
married to a native African. The antecedent circumstances 
of this marriage were so unusual as to justify special men- 
tion. MoUie Welsh was an English woman of the servant 
class, employed on a cattle farm in England where a part 
of her daily duty was the milking of the cows. She was one 
day charged with having stolen a pail of milk that had, in 
fact, been kicked over by a cow. The charge seems to have 
been taken as proved, and in lieu of a severer punishment 
she was sentenced to be shipped to America. Being unable 
to pay for her passage she was sold, on her arrival in Amer- 
ica, to a tobacco planter on the Patapsco River to serve a 
term of seven years to pay the cost of her passage from 
England. At the end of her period of service, this Mollie 
Welsh, who is described as " a person of exceedingly fair 
complexion and moderate mental powers,*' was able to buy 
a portion of the farm on which she had worked.* In 1692, 

by both wbite knd colored cUldren. The author of the last-mentioned aketeb 
wtu evideDtlr not sure of these two statements, and therefore did not include 
them. Id faet, he appears not to have been quite sure of the propriety of 
snbntittiDg auj eketeh at all of tbia "free man of color" to the distingniahed 
bodj eoustrtating the Maryland Historical Society, toT there was a clear note 
of apology in his opening declsratioD that "A few words may be Deeesrary to 
explain why a memoir of a free man of color, formerly a resident of Mary- 
land, is deemed of sufficient interest to be presented to the Historical Society. ' ' 
But be justified bis eftort on the groonii that "no queations relating to our 
country (are) of more interest than those connected with her colored popula- 
tion"; that that interest bad "acquired an abeorbing character"; that the 
presence of the colored population in States wbere slavery existed "modifled 
their institutions in important particulars, " and effected "in a greater or less 
degree the character of tbe donusoDt race"; and "for this reaaoa alone," he 
said, "tbe memoir of a colored man, who bad distinguished himself in an 
abstruse science, bj birth a Marylander, claims consideration from those who 
have associated to collect aitd preserve facta and records relating to the meu 
and deeds of the past."— J. H. B. Latrobe in Marylatti Biitorieal Sooietg 
PublieatioM, I, p. 8. 

■ Ford edition of Jefferson's WTxtingi, V, p. ST9. 

* In tbe memoir of Banneker, above mentioned, read before the Maryland 
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she purchased two African slaves from a ship in the Ghesa^ 
peake Bay near Annapolis. One of these slaves named Ban- 
naky, subsequently Anglicized as Banneker, was the son of 
an African king, and was stolen by slave dealers on the 
coast of AfrieaJ With these two slaves as her assistants, 
Mollie Welsh industriously cultivated her farm for a number 
of years with such gratifying success that she felt impelled 
afterwards to release her two slaves from bondage. The 
slave Banneker had gained such favor in the eyes of his 
owner that she married him directly after releasing him 
from bondage, notwithstanding the fact that his record for 
sustained industry had not equalled that of his fellow slave, 
while serving their owner on her farm— a fact that was per- 
haps due to Banneker's natural inclination to indulge his 
royal prerogatives. This Banneker is described as "a man 
of much intelligence and fine temper, with a very agreeable 
presence, dignified manner and contemplative habits.*" 

There were bom of this marriage four children of whom 
the eldest daughter, Mtiry, married a native African who 
had been purchased from a slave ship by another planter in 
her neighborhood. This slave was of a devout nature, and 
early became a member of the Church of England, receiving 
at his baptism the name of Bobert. After baptism, Rob- 
ert's master set him free. It was, therefore, as a free man 
that he became the husband of Mary Banneker, whose sur- 
name he adopted for his own. Four children were born to 
Bobert and Mary Banneker, one boy and three girls, the 
eldest being Benjamin, the subject of this sketch. 

Robert Banneker had evidently formed some of the 
habits of thrift evinced by his mother-in-law, Mollie Welsh, 
for it is on record that in 1737 within a few years after re- 
ceiving his freedom he purchased a farm of 120 acres from 

Historical Society in IMS, and in auoiher memoir of BumekeT, read before 
the same Society by Ur. J. Saurin Norris, in 1854, the estate pnrcbaMd by 
Hollie Welsh ii referred to aa "t, small farm near the present site of Balti- 
more," and "purchased at a merely nominal price." See Norris 'e Memoir, 
p. 3. 

T Norris 'a Memoir, p. 4; Williams's Bittory of t\e Negro Bace, p. 886. 

I Tyson, Banneier, p. 10. 
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Bichard Gist, paying for it 17,000* pounds of tobacco, whidi 
in those days served as a legal medinm of exchange. This 
farm, located on the Patapsco River, within about ten miles 
of the town of Baltimore, thus became the Banneker home- 
stead. Here it was that young Benjamin spent his early 
years and grew to manhood, assisting his father with the 
general work of the farm. 

Banneker very early showed signs of precocity, which 
made him the special favorite of his maternal grandmotiier 
who took delight in teaching him to the extent of her own 
limited mental endowment. She taught him to study the 
Bible, and had him read it to her at r^ular intervals for 
the purpose of training him along religious lines of thought. 
He attended a small school in his neighborhood where a few 
white and colored children were taught by the same white 
schoolmaster. Until the cotton gin and other mechanical 
appliances made N^roes too valuable as tools of exploita- 
tion to be allowed anything so dangerous as education, there 
were to be found here and there in the South pioneer edu- 
cators at the feet of whom even N^proes might sit and 
learn.'" 

As a hoy at school young Banneker is said to have spent 
very little, if any, of his time in the games and frolics that 
constitute so lai^e a part of the school life of the average 
yoath He was unusually fond of study, devoting by far the 
larger part of his time to reading, so that it was said of him 
that " all his delight was to dive into his books." His read- 
ing, however, ^d not take a wide range. His limited re- 
sources did not permit him to purchase the many works he 
desired. What Banneker lost through the lack of a variety 
of books, however, he tried to make up for in being a close 
observer of everything around him. He turned everything 
that he could into a channel of information and drew upon 
all possible sources to keep himself posted on the general 
activities of his community and beyond. In this way, "he 

*It ]■ elwwhere given u 7,000, bvt Ue earlier record wema to bo the 
correct one. 

i' Atlantic Monthly, XI, p. ftl. 
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became gradually possessed of a fond of general knowledge 
whicli it was difficult to find even among those who were far 
more favored' by opportnnity than he was."** 

Althongh Bamieker had by this time begun to ingratiate 
himself into the favor of the very best elemait in his com- 
mnnity solely through his demonstration of mental supe- 
riority, he did not permit his imusual popularity and his love 
of study to render him any less helpful to his father in the 
cultivation of the farm. He proved himself to be just as 
industrious in farming as he was diligent in studying. 
When his father died in 1759, leaving to Benjamin and his 
mother, as joint heirs, the dwelling in which they lived, to- 
gether with 72 acres of land," Benjamin was fully prepared 
to assume control of affairs on the estate, and make it yield 
a comfortable living for him and his mother. His father 
had divided the remaining 28 acres of the original farm 
among the three daughters who also survived him. His 
farm was said to be one of the best kept farms in his neigh- 
borhood. It was well stocked, containing a select assort- 
ment of fruit trees, a fine lot of cattle, and a specially suc- 
cessful apiary. 

Young Banneker's diligent reading of the books at his 
command served to develop his mental powers rapidly, giv- 
ing him a retentive memory, correct forms of speech and a 
keen power of analysis. This faculty grew largely out of 
his special fondness for the study of mathematics, by which 
he acquired miugual facility in solving difficult problems. 
He early won the reputation of being the smartest mathe- 
matician not only in his immediate neighborhood but for 
miles around. He was often seen in the midst of a group of 
neighbors whom he constantly astounded by the rapidity 
and accuracy with which he would solve the mathematical 
puzzles put to him. This caused such widespread comment 
that he frequently received from scholars in different parts 
of the country, desiring to test his capacity, mathematical 

It Latrobe, Memoir, Maryland Biilorical Soeiety Publicationt, I, p. 7. 
Mrtid., I, p. 7. 
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questions, to all of which, it is said, he responded promptly 
and correctly." 

HIb close attention to the stndy of mathematics led' him 
easily into the quest of some practical form by which to give 
tangible expression to his thought. It is highly probable 
that this fact can explain the facility with which he planned 
and completed at the age of thirty a clock which stands as 
one of the wonders of his day." "It is probable," says 
one, *' that this was the first clock of which every portion 
was made in America; it is certain that it was as purely his 
own invention as if none had ever been before. He had 

iiBanneker would frAqnentlj, in angrwering questions cnbtnitUd to tiim, 
&ccoinp&&7 the tmsirera with qneetione of bis own io rhyme. The following is 
AD example of such a qneetion submitted by him to another noted mathemati- 
eian, his friend and neighbor, Mr. George Ellicott: 

A cooper and Vintner sat down for a talk, 

Both being so gro^y, that neither could walk. 

Bays Cooper to Vintner, "I'm the firet of my trade, 

There's do kind of yessel, bat what I have made, 

And of any shape, Sir, — just what yon will, — 

And of any dze, Sir, — from a ton to a gill I" 

"Then," says the Vintner, "yon're the man for me, — 

Make me a vesBel, if we can agree. 

The top and the bottom diameter define, 

To bear that proportion as fifteen to nine, 

Thirty-five inches are just what I eraTe, 

No more and no less, in the depth, will I have; 

Just thirty-nine gallons this veeeel must bold, — 

Then I will reward yon with mlver or gold, — 

Qive me yonr promise, my honest old friendl" 

"111 make it tomorrow, that yon may depend!" 

eo the next day the Cooper his work to discharge, 

Soon made the new veasel, bnt made it too large; — 

He took ont some staves, which made it too small, 

And then cnrsed the vesael, the Vintner and all. 

He beat on hia breast, "By the Powers I "^he swore, 

He never would work at his trade any more. 

Now my worthy friend, find out, if yon can, 

The vessel's dlmensionB and comfort the man I 

Bknjauih Bahokkd. 

We are indebted to Benjamin Halloweli, of Alexandria, for the solution of 
this problem. The greater diameter of Bauueker's tub most be £4.745 inches; 
the less diameter 14.8476 inchee. See Marsland Sittoricat Society Publications, 
I, p. 20. 

t« The Atlantie Monthly, XI, p. 81. 
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seen a watch, but never a dock, Buch an article not being 
within fifty miles of him."" He completed this clock wiUi 
no other tools than a pocket knife, and using only wood as 
his material. It stood as a perfect piece of machinery, and 
struck the hours with faultless precision for a period of 20 
years. 

The successful completion of this clock attracted to Ban- 
neker the attention of his entire conununity, serving as the 
starting point of a more brilliant career. It was this display 
of mechanical genius which engaged the attention of the Elli- 
cotts, who had lately moved into his neighborhood from 
Pennsylvania. Tbey had already heard of tiie unusual ac- 
complishments of this ^fted Negro and lost no time in get- 
ting in toudi with him, especially since one of the Ellicotts 
was himself a mathematician and astronomer of marked 
ability." 

The meeting with the Ellicotts was of signal advantage 
to Banneker, and ultimately proved the turning point in his 
career. They were of Quaker origin and had gone down 
to Maryland in 1772 in search of a desirable location for 
the establishment of flour mills. They were evidently per- 
sons of foresight. Being progressive, open-minded and 
comparatively free from the prejudices that were then 
mostly native to the section into which they had moved, they 
cordially received Banneker and frankly proclaimed his tal- 
ents.*^ They did not seem to permit the differences of race 
to erect a single barrier between Banneker and themselves 
in the ordinary ran of their frequent business intercourse. 
When the Ellicotts were erecting their mills, the foundation 
of Ellicott City, they purchased from Banneker's farm a 
large portion of the provisions needed for the workmen. 
His mother, Mary Banneker, attended to the marketing, 
bringing poultry, vegetables, fmit and honey to the Ellicott 
workmen." 

I* rh« Atlmtie Monthts, XI, p. 81. 
"Atlantie IfontMy, XI, p. 62. 
>T Southern Literary Meuenger, XXIII, p. OS. 
!■ T^n'a Banneker, p. 24. 
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BanDeker's medianical inclination led him to take an- 
nsual interest in the building of the Ellicott Mills, and to 
mate frequent visits there to watdi the operation of the 
machinery. In the course of time a store was built near the 
mills, and it became the meeting place of nearly all the wide- 
awake and worth while people in the community, who would 
linger together to talk of the news of the day. This was 
the ordinary means of news exchanging in those days when 
there were no dailies nor bulletins nor hourly extras. 
Banneker was always a welcome participant in these gather- 
ings although he was a man of modest demeanor, never 
injecting himself into the conversation in an unseemly man- 
ner. "When, however, he i>ermitted himself to be drawn 
into discussions, he always expressed his views with such 
clearness and intelligence that he won the respect of his 
hearers." 

The friendship between George Ellicott and Banneker 
grew stronger as the years went by, and their common in- 
terests in mathematics and natural science led to a fellow- 
ship whidi often brought them together. This interest led 
George Ellicott to lend Banneker a number of mathematical 
books and instrumnts. Among these books were Mayer's 
Tables, Ferguson's Astronomy and Leadbetter's Lunar 
Tables. When these books and instruments were handed 
to Banneker it was Ellicott's intention to remain there a 
while to give Banneker some personal instruction in the use 
of them, but he was prevented by lack of time from carryii^ 
out this intention. On calling again on Banneker shortly 
afterward, to offer him this instmetion, Ellicott was sur- 
prised to find that Banneker had already discovered for 
himself the key to the use of both and was " already ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of the new world which was 
thus opened to his view."^ They had literally made him 
fix his gaze on the stars, for the study of astronomy thns 
became his one absorbing passion. 

»• Tjnou, Banneker, p. 20. 

*'J. H. B. L&trobe's Memoir, Jfaryland BittoricaJ Sooiets Piiblieattona, 

I,^8. 
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He httd now nearly covered his three score years, and 
it was no little tribute to his mental vigor that he should 
have determined at that age to master so abstmse a science 
as astronomy. But by degrees he gave himself up to its 
study with unusual zeal. His favorite method of studying 
this science was to lie out on the ground at night, gasdng up 
at the heavens till the early hours of the morning. He then 
tried to restore his tired mind and body by sleeping nearly 
all fhe next day. This habit nearly caused him to fall into 
disrepute among his neighbors, who, ignorant of his plans, 
accused him of becoming lazy in his old days. 

In 1789 he had advanced so far with his plan as to pro- 
ject a solar eclipse, the calculation of which he submitted 
to his friend George EUicott. In the study of these books 
Banneker detected several errors of calculation, and, writ- 
ing to his friend Ellicott, he made mention of two of them. 
On one occasion be wrote : 

"It appears to me that the wisest men may at times be in error; 
for instance, Dr. Ferguson informs us that, when the sun is within 
12° of either node at the time of full, the moon will be eclipsed ; 
but I find that, according to his method of projecting a lunar 
eclipse, there will be none by the above elements, and yet the stm 
is within 11° 46' 11" of the moon's ascending node. But the moon, 
being in her apogee, prevents the appearance of this eclipse." 

And f^ain he wrote Ellicott : 

' ' Errors that ought to be corrected in my astronomical tables are 
these: 2d vol. Leadbetter, p. 204, when anomaly is 4* 30° the equa- 
tion 3° 30* 4" ought to have been 3" 28' 41". In ^ equation, p. 
155, the logarithm of his distance from O ought to have been 6 in 
the second place from the index, instead of 7, that is, from the time 
that its anomaly is 3' 24° until it is 4' 0°." 

Acting upon the suggestion of one of his educated 
friends, Banneker now undertook to extend his calculations 
so as to make an Almanac, then the most comprehensive 
medium of scientific information. Banneker continued the 
work required to complete his almanac, and finished the 
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first one to cover the year 1792, when he was sixty-one years 
old. This attracted to him a number of prominent men, 
among whom was Mr, James McHenry, of Baltimore, a 
member of John Adams's cabinet. This gentleman, through 
his high regard for Banneker's achievements, had his 
almanac published by the firm of Goddard and Angell of 
Baltimore. In his letter to this firm McHenry paid a fiaie 
tribute to the character of the author, although some of 
his statements as to Banneker's parentage do not har- 
monize with what appears to the writer as more reliable 
information from another source. McHenry laid special 
stress upon the fact that Banneker's work, in the preparation 
of his almanac, " was begun and finished without the least 
information or assistance from any person, or from any 
other books," than those he had obtained from Mr. EUicott, 
" so that whatever merit is attached to his present perform- 
ance is exclusively and peculiarly his own."^^ 

That Mr. McHenry attached a wider significance to Ban- 
neker's attainments than is implied in a merely personal 
achievement is shown in his statement that he considered 
" this negro as a fresh proof that the powers of the mind 
are disconnected with the color of the skin, or, in other 
words, a striking contradiction to Mr. Hume's doctrine, that 
the negroes are naturally inferior to the whites, and un- 
susceptible of attainments in ttrts and sciences 1" "In every 
civilized country," said he, " we shall find thousands of 
whites, liberally educated and who have enjoyed greater op- 
portunities for instruction than this negro, (who are) his in- 
feriors in those intellectual acquirements and capacities that 
form t^e most characteristic features in the human race.*' 
But the system that would assign to these degraded blacks 
an origin different from the whites, if it is not ready to be 
deserted by philosophers, must be relinquished as similar 
instances multiply; and that such must frequently happen, 
cannot be doubted, should no check impede the progress of 

» Atkaitie VtmtAly, ZI, p. 82. 
** Tywn, Bantvher, p. SI. 
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humanitj/, which, ameliorating the conditions of slavery, 
necessarily leads to its final extinction."*' 

Referring to their attitude, the publishers said in their 
editorial notice that " they felt gratified in the opportunity 
of presenting to the public, through their press, an accurate 
Ephemeris for the year 1792, calculated by a sable descend- 
ant of Africa." They flatter themselves "that a philan- 
thropic public, in this enlightened era, will be induced to 
give their patronage and support to tiiis worfc, not only on 
account of its intrinsic merit {it having met the approbation 
of several of the most distinguished astronomers of Amer- 
ica, particularly the celebrated Mr. fiittenhouse), but from 
similar motives to those which induced the editors to give 
this calculation the preference, the ardent desire of drawing 
modest merit from ohscimiy and controverting the long es- 
tablished illiberal prejudice against the blacks."** 

Banneker hftd himself not lost sight of the probable ef- 
fect of his work in reshaping to some extent the public esti* 
mate concerning the intellectu^ capacity of his race. And 
this was the thought that prompted him to send a manu- 
script copy of his first almanac to Thomas Jefferson, then 
Secretary of State in "Washington's cabinet. In his letter to 
Jefferson, dated August 19, 1791, Banneker made, with char- 
acteriatie modesty, a polite apology for the " liberty " he 
took in addressing one of such " distinguished and dignified 
station," and then proceeded to make a strong appeal for 
the exercise of a more liberal attitude towards his down- 
trodden race, using his own achievementa as a proof that 
the *' train of absurd and false ideas and opinions which 
80 generally prevails with respect to the Negro should now 
be eradicated."*" 

*■ Mr. tioHtaTj wftB not odIj one of the movt prominent men ot Balti- 
more, bnt wai sereTel timeB honored with pontions of tnuL He wu Senator 
from UsTjland in 17S1; and aa one o( the Commiseionera to frame the Con- 
ttitntion of the United States, he rigned that instrument in 17S7. He was 
also a member of the cabinet of President John Adams as Secretarj of War 
in 1797. — Tfson, Banneker, pp. 50, SI, 52. 

^t'Uaryiand Sittorioai Society Pitblications, I, 1844-48, I, p. 79. 

M A cop7 of Banneker 's letter to Thomas Jefferson and the statesman 'a 
replj were published in the Jodsmal or Nkqbo Hibtobt, III, p. 69. 
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Thomas Jefferson took note of the moral courage and 
the loyalty to race evident throughout the whole of Ban- 
neker's remarhahle letter and he honored it with the most 
courteous reply, under .date of August 30, 1791. After 
thanking Banneker for the letter and the almanac accom- 
panying it, Jefferson expressed the pleasnre it afforded him 
to see such proofs "that nature has ^ven to our black 
brethren talents equal to those of the other colors of men, 
and that the appearance of a want of them is owing only to 
the degraded condition of their existence both in Africa 
and America." He also added that he desired " ardently 
to see a good system connnenced for rising the condition 
both of their body and mind to what it ought to be." The 
copy sent to Jefferson was formally transmitted to M. de 
Condorcet, secretary of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
and member of the Philanthropic Society because, as he 
said, he " considered it a document to which your whole race ■ 
had a right for its justification against the doubts which 
have been entertained of them." This recognition of Ban- 
neker's merit very naturally added greatly to his rapidly 
growing reputation at home, and brought to him hundreds 
of letters of congratulation from scholarly men throughout 
the civilized world. 

The most distinguished honor that came to him from his 
own countrymen was the invitation to serve with the com- 
mission appointed by President Washington to define the 
boundary line and lay out the streets of the Federal Ter- 
ritory, later called the District of Columbia. This commis- 
sion, was appointed by "Washington, in 1789, and was com- 
posed of David Stuart, Daniel Carroll, Thomas Johnson, An- 
drew ElUcott and Major Pierre Cliarles L'Enf utt, a famous 
French engineer. This personnel was given in the article 
on Benjamin Banneker by Jobn B. Slattery in the Catholic 
World in 1883,'^ but in the Washmgton Evemng Star of 
October 15, 1916, reporting an address by Fred Woodward, 
the commission was said to consist of " Major L'Enfant, 
Andrew Ellicott, Count de Graff, Isaac Roberdeau, William 

»i Catltolic WotU, XXXVin, December, 1883. 
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King, Nicholas King, and Benjamin Banneker, a free 
Negro.""* It is on record that it was at the sa^estion of 
his friend. Major Andrew Ellicott, who so thoroughly ap- 
preciated the value of his scientific attaimnents, that 
Thomas Jefferson nominated Banneker and Washington ap- 
pointed him a member of the commission. In the George- 
town WeeUy Ledger, of March 12, 1791, reference is made 
to the arrival at that port of Ellicott and L'Enfant, who 
were accompanied by "Benjamin Banneker, an Ethiopian 
whose abilities as surveyor and astronomer already prove 
that Mr. Jefferson's concluding that that race of men were 
void of mental endowment was without foundation.'"" 

Speaking afterwards of his work with this commission, 
Banneker referred to the unfailing kindness and courtesy 
of the distinguished company in which he found himself. 
One of his biographers says that the deportment of the 
mathematician during this engagement was such as to secure 
for him the respect and admiration of the commissioners. 
His striking superiority over all other men of his race 
whom they had met led them to di«re^rd all prejudices of 
caste.^ During the stay of the commissioners at their o£S- 
cial quarters, Banneker was invited, of course, to eat at the 
same table witii them just as he sat with them during the 
conferences. This invitation, however, he declined, and 
provision was then, at his request, made for serving his 
meals at a separate table but in the same dining room and at 
the same hour as the others were served. 

The reasons for Banneker's refusal to accept this invi- 
tation, however, are not so clear. Various of his bic^a- 
phers have attributed his action on this occasion to what 
they seemed pleased to term his " native modesty." Judg- 
ing it at this distance from the time of its occurrence, it is 
perhaps difBcult to understand fully his motive. But if we 
view it in the light of the consistent wisdom and high- 
mindedneas that seemed to guide his whole life we can hope 

«« JfatMnplon Star, October 15, 1916. 

» Georgetown Weekly Ledger, Mareli 12, 17S1. 

»o Tyson, Banneker, p. 37. 
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that his reasons for the self-imposed Coventry on that occa- 
sion were sufficient nnto himself, and that they fnlly ex- 
eluded every element of servility. 

Banneker's work with this commission was undertaken 
while he was still engaged in astronomical investigation, and 
after bis services in Washington were concluded he retnmed 
to his home and resnmed his work on his almanacs, which 
regularly appeared until 1802. He was now living alone in 
the home left him by his parents, and performed for himself 
nearly all the domestic services required for his health and 
comfort. Still obUged to rely mainly upon his farm for his 
livelihood, he tried various expedients with different tenants 
to rid himself of the necessity for giving so much of his 
time to the farm. Id these efforts he was wholly nnsnccess- 
ful. He finally decided, therefore, to enter into such an ar- 
rangement in the disposition of his effects as would provide 
him an annuity, relieving himself of all anxiety for bis 
maintenance and at the same time affording him the leisure 
be wanted for study. This he was enabled to do through a 
contract with one of the EUicotts, by the terms of which his 
friend was to take the title to Banneker's property, making 
the latter an annual allowance of 12 pounds for a given 
period of time calculated by Banneker to be the span of 
years be could reasonably be expected to live. Banneker 
was to continue to occupy and use the property during bis 
life, after which the possession was to go to Ellicott.'^ 
Banneker lived, however, eight years longer than he thought 
be would, but EUicott faithfully lived up to this contract. 
This miscalculation is said to have been the only mistake in 
mathematics Banneker ever made. With his domestic af- 
fairs settled to his satisfaction, and having now the desired 
leisure to continue bis studies, he gave himself up wholly to 
that object. 

His active mind now found time also for occasional di- 
version to other lines than mathematics. It was about this 
time that he made the calculations showing that the locust 
plague was recurrent in cycles of 17 years each. He also 

*i Vjton, Bannelcer, pp. 70-71. 
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wrote a dissertation on bees which has been favorably com- 
pared with a simihir contribution by Pliny on the same anb- 
jeet written nearly 1800 years earlier. Banneker's nature 
seemed toned also to the softer notes in the 6ong of life. 
He loved music, and often, as a relaxation, he would sit be- 
neath a huge chestnut tree near his house and beguile the 
hours by playing on bis Ante or violin." 

The disastrous war waged in 1793 so disturbed Banneker 
that be devoted much time to the study of the best methods 
to promote peace. To this end he suggested that the United 
States Qovenunent establishadepartment in the President's 
cabinet to be in charge of a Secretary of Peace. He then 
made a strong appeal to the authorities of his government 
to take a broad stand based on humanity and justice and in 
that spirit to fotmulate a, comprehensive plan by which A 
Lasting Peace" might be substituted for the wars that were 
then disturbing the world. 

During these years his home was frequently visited by 
people who sought him because of his intellectual gifts, and 
who were in no wise abashed by the fact of his racial connec- 
tion. To them he was merely an honored citizen in the field of 
achievement.'* " During the whole of his long life," says 
BenjaminEllicott,"he lived respectably and much esteemed 
by all who became acquainted with him, but more especially 
by those who could fully appreciate his genius and the ex- 
tent of his acquirements. Although his mode of life was 
regular and extremely retired,— living alone, having never 
married, cooking his own victuals and washing his own 
clothes, and scarcely ever being absent from home,— yet 
there was nothing misanthropic in his character; for a 
gentleman who knew him thus speaks of him : ' I recollect 
him well. He was a brave-looking pleasant man, with some- 
thing very noble in his appearance.' His mind was evi- 
dently much engrossed in his calculations ; but he was glad 
to receive the visits which we often paid him." 

w T7B0D, Banneker, pp. 35-60. 

M Beoordi of the Columbia Eutorical Society, XZ, ^. 117-119. 

•« The Atlantio Monthly, XI, p. M. 
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Another writes : * ' When I was a boy I became very mnch 
interested in him, as his manners were those of a perfect 
gentleman: kind, generous, hospitable, humane, dignified, 
and pleasing, abounding in information on all the various 
subjects and incidents of the day, very modest and unaa- 
suming, and delighting in society at his own house. I have 
seen him frequently. His head was covered with a thick 
suit of white hair, which gave him a very dignified and ven- 
erable appearance. His dress was nniformly of superfine 
broadcloth, made in the old style of a plain coat, with straight 
collar and long waistcoat, and a broad-brimmed hat. His 
color was not jet-black, but decidedly negro. In size and 
personal appearance, the statue of Franklin at the Library 
of Philadelphia, as seen from the street, is a perfect likeness 
of him. Go to his house when you would, Mther by day or 
night, there was constantly standing in the middle of the 
floor a lai:ge table covered with books and papers. As he 
was an eminent mathematician, he was constuitly in corre- 
spondence with other mathematicians in this country, with 
whom there was an interchange of questions of difficult solu- 
tion."" 

Mrs. Tyson describes the courtliness of his manner when 
receiving friendly visits from the ladies of his community, 
who delighted to call on him in bis neat cottage, to have 
the pleasure of his rare conversation. Chi these occasions 
he would sometimes allude to bis love of the study of as- 
tronomy as quite unsuited to a man of his class."* 

In the earlier years of his life Banneker is said to have 
formed the ' ' sodal drink ' * habit, which we can imagine was 
aU the easier for a man of his agreeable manners, in an 
environment where hospitality was general, and in a day 
when cordiality usually expressed itself in that way. But 
to the credit of his strength of mind and will, it is also said 
that he actually overcame that habit by the mere determina- 
tion that he would do it, and that on his return from his stay 
with the commission at Washington he is said to have de- 

w T^n, Banneker, p. 31. 
H/Md., p. 31. 
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Glared rather proudly that he never partook once of the 
wines that were so freely offered him.'^ 

Banneker was not a professing Christian and not an 
adherent of any church, but "he loved the doctrines and 
mode of worship of the Society of Friends, and was fre- 
quently at their meetings." A contemporary says: "We 
have seen Banneker in lElkridge meeting house, where he 
always sat on the form nearest the door, his head uncov- 
ered. His ample forehead, white hair and reverent deport- 
ment gave him a very venerable appearance, as he leaned 
on the long staff (whidi he always carried with him) in 
quiet contemplation.'"* 

There was no blemish in the entire record of his singu- 
larly active and usefnl life. His whole span of years ap- 
pears to have been spent with a conscience void of offense, 
and he approached the end with a sereneness of mind well 
befittii^ the high ideals set before him. Althoi^h his body 
never wandered far from the place of his birth, his mind 
was permitted to soar through all space and to dwell in the 
regions of the stars and the planets. We can never know 
how sorely his finer spirit grieved over the tribulations that 
beset his blood kinsmen in the days of their bondage in this 
land of their birth, bnt we can well believe that in the lofti- 
ness of his soul he dreamed the dream of their ultimate 
release. 

As the shadows gathered about him towards the evening 
of his life he abandoned those pursuits that had bron^t 
him merited distinction, and had gained for him the admira- 
tion of a host of friends chiefly among people that the world 
called superior. One beautiful Sabbath afternoon, in the 
month of October, 1806," while quietly resting in the shade 
of a tree beside his cottage on the brow of a hill that over- 
looked the Patapsco Valley he seemed to hear the voices 
that beckoned him to the other world. And as if stirred 
by some sudden impulse he rose and made an effort to walk 

»i Cathdio World, XVIII, p. 354. 

*B Noma's Memoir, Maryland Eittorieal Soeiets Pviblicatioru, II, p. 75. 

■• Federal Gaeelte and Baltimore Doily Advertiser, October 28, 1B06. 
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once more along the paths that had so often been his qniet 
retreat in the momentB of his deep re0ections. He had not 
gone far, when his strengtti gave way, and he sank helpless 
to the ground. He was assisted back to his home by a 
friendly neighbor, bnt the noon of his day having folly 
mei^^ into the evening, the dark shadows of Eternal Night 
settled over him. 

Directly after Banneker's death, in fact, on that very 
day, his sisters, Minta Black and M(5llie Morton, ondertook 
to carry ont his wishes with respect to the disposition to 
be made of his personal effects. Banxteker had, a few years 
before, directed that " all the articles which had been pre- 
sented to him by George Ellicott, consisting of bis books 
and mathematical instniments, and the table on which he 
made his calculations should be returned as soon as he 
should die."^ He also requested that " as an acknowledg- 
ment of a debt of gratitude for Ellicott 's long-continued 
kiaduess he shoold be given a volume of the manuscripts 
containing all his almanacs, his observations on various sub- 
jects, his letter to Thomas Jefferson, and the reply of that 
statesman." All the rest that he possessed was left to the 
two sisters. It was due to tiie faithful execution of his 
wishes on the very day of his death that his valuable manu- 
scripts were preserved at all. They were all carried to 
Geoi^e Ellicott, and this circmnstance was the first notice 
that Ellicott received of the passing away of his friend. 
"Banneker's funeral took place two days afterward, and 
while the ceremonies were in progress at his grave, Ms 
home took fire and burned so rapidly that nothing could be 
saved."" 

Some time before his death Banneker gave to one of his 
sisters the feather bed on which he usually slept, and this 
she preserved as her only keepsake of him. Years after 
wards she had occasion to open the bed and, feeling some- 
thing hard unong the feathers, she discovered that it was a 
purse of money. This circumstance shows that Banneker 

•oNoTria'a Memoir, Maryland SittoriaA Society Piiblicatioiu, II, p. 64. 
"I6M., n, p. T3. 
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was not "in the evening of his life overshadowed by ex- 
treme poverty."*' 

In an excellent paper read on April 18, 1916, before the 
Columbia Historioal Society of "Washington, by Mr. P. Lee 
Phillips, of the Library of Congress, Banneker's Almanac 
was compared with Benjamin Franklin's Poor Richard's 
Almanac. Mr. Phillips also referred to his efforts in behalf 
of peace and to the friendship that existed between Ban- 
n^er and snch distinguished men of his time as "Washing- 
ton and Jefferson. He closed his article on Banneker with 
the broad-minded declaration that "Maryland should in 
some manner honor the memory of this distinguished citi- 
zen, who, notwithstanding the race prejudice of the time, 
rose to eminence in scientific attainments, the study of 
which at that early date was almost unknown."*^ The 
recognition of Douglass in Rochester and Boston, Pushkin 
in Petrograd and Moscow and Dumas in Paris, affords 
splendid suggestions of what we hope to see of Banneker 
in Baltimore. It is a sad reflection on the people of this 
country that practically nothing has been done to honor this 
distinguished man. 

Hbkby E. Bakeb 

Assistant Examines, TJnitjd Statbb Patint Oitiob. 

« Tyson, Banneher, p. 72. 

*tBeoords of tke Columbia Eittorical Society, XX, pp. 119-120. 
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GEOEGE LIELE AND ANDREW BRYAN, PIONEER 
NEGRO BAPTIST PREACHERS 

Without any consideration of the merits or demerits of 
what is called the exceptional man theory, perhaps no two 
men stand oat more prominently in the early history of the 
Negro church than George Liele and Andrew Bryan. In 
the days of darkest forebodings and of the greatest human 
sufferings these two pioneers of religion went forth to dis- 
seminate ideas and mold sentiments which were to shape 
the inner springs of conduct of their fellow-slaves. Sketches 
of these heroes must claim the attention of seekers for the 
truth as to this important phase of our history. 

A letter dated September 15, 1790, from the iate Rev- 
erend Mr. Joseph Cook of Euhaw, upper Indian Land, 
South Carolina, says; "A poor Negro, commonly called, 
among his friends, Brother George,^ has been so highly 
favored of God, as to plant the first Baptist Church in Sa- 
vamiah, and another in Jamaica." This man was Cteorge 
Liele. He was bom in Virginia about 1751. He knew very 
little of his mother, Nancy, but was informed by white and 
black that his father was a very devout man. The family 
moved much during the youth of (Jeorge, but finally settled 
in Georgia. 

As a youth George Liele had a natural fear of God, hold- 
ing constantly in mind His condemnation of sin. Liele was 
converted through the preaching of the Reverend Matthew 
Moore,^ who later baptized him. Desiring then to prove 
the sense of his obligations to God, Liele began to instruct 
bis own people. Crude but firm in purpose, he soon showed 

iHe wai Bometimw colled Qeorge Sharp.— Bee Benedict, Eittorj/ of th» 
Baptwti, etc., p. 189. 

'The facta of thu article for th« most part mre taken from letters 
written about the work of liele and Biyan and from correQ)ondeiic« coneem- 
log tbem pnbliabod in London in tlie Baptitt Amutal Eegitter. 

* Mr. Moore waa an ordained Baptist ainiater, of Brooke County, Qeorgis, 
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ministerial gifts Mid after a trial sermon before a quarterly 
meeting of white ministers was licensed as a local preacher. 
He practiced preaching on different plantations, and in the 
church to which he belonged, on evenings when there was 
no regular service. After a short period he began his regu- 
lar ministerial work, serving about three years at Brunton 
Land, and at Tamacraw, where developed a number of use- 
ful communicants.* 

Among these early members of the Yamacraw church 
were Reverend David George, who later labored, with per- 
mission from the Qovemor, in the ministry at Nova Scotia, 
with sixty communicants, white and black; Reverend Amos, 
who preached with good results at New Providence, one of 
the Bahama Islands, to about three hundred members ; and 
Reverend Jesse Ganlsing, who preached near Augusta, in 
South Carolina to sixty members. Preaching later from 
Chapter III Saint John, and the clause of verse 7, "Ye 
most be bom again," George Liele moved to repentance a 
more useful man, Andrew Bryan, and a noted woman named 
Hagar.'* After Liele organized this influential church at 
Yamacraw, then a suburb of Savannah, Mr. Henry Sharp, 
his master, encouraged this pioneer by giving him his 
freedom. 

Mr, Sharp was an officer in the war Mid died from 
wounds received in the King's service." Soon after the death 
of Mr. Sharp there arose those who were dissatisfied with 
George's liberation. He was taken and thrown into prison, 
but by producing his manumission papers was released. To 
extricate himself from this unpleasant situation Liele became 
obligated to a Colonel Kirkland. At the evacuation of Savan- 
nah by the British he was partly obliged to come to Jamaica, 
as an indentured servant for money he owed Colonel 
Kirkland, who promised to be his friend in that country. 
Upon landing at Kingston he was upon the recommendation 

«Thk JonsNAL or Nnu) Hibtokt, I, p. 71. 

** Under tlie inflnence of his preaching Liele '■ wife was converted and 
baptised at Brunton Land. 

t Ibid., p. 336. 
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of the Colonel to General Campbell, the Governor of Ja- 
maica, employed by him two years, and, on leaving the 
island, the governor gave Liele a certificate of his good 
behavior. As soon as liele had paid his debt to Colonel 
Kirkland, he obtained for himself and family a certificate 
of freedom from the vestry and governor, according to the 
law of this Island." Thus by force of circumstances Qeorge 
Liele was compelled to leave those among whom he had 
labored so effectively and thrown into another field where 
he had opportunity for further service. 

liele 's work in Jamaica began in September, 1784. He 
started in Kingston by preaching in a private house to a 
small congregation. Next, he organized a church with four 
other men who had come from America. His message had 
a telling effect especially on the slaves. The effectiveness 
of his work is also seen from the fact that persecutions at 
baptisms and meetings which were, at first, frequent, later 
became a less serious hindrance. Upon frequent petitions, 
however, the Jamaica Assembly finally granted free wor- 
ship of God to all those desiring it. So successfully did 
Liele work that in a short while he had in the country to- 
gether with well wishers and followers about fifteen hun- 
dred conununicants, to whom he preached twice on eadi 
Sunday, in the morning and afternoon, and twice in the 
week.^ 

The work of the church was extended by a few deacons 
and elders, and by teachers of small congregations in the 
town and country. Thomas Nichols Swigle becwne Liele's 
chief assistant His particular work was to regulate church 
matters, serve as deacon, and also to teadi a free school 
opened for the instruction of free and slave children. The 
work continued to spread through Swigle, who became a 
minister after the order of Liele. He said: "About two 
months ago, I paid my first visit to a part of our church 
held at Clinton Mount, Coffee Plantation, in the Parish of 

• rA« Baptitt Annual Begieter, 1790-93, p. 3S4. 
» Tha Jotmua of Negro Sittory, I, pp. 71-72. 
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Saint Andrew, about sisteen mileB distuice from Kingston, 
in the Hi gh monntains, where we have a chapel and 251 
brethren." Abont his work in general he said: "I preach, 
baptize, marry, attend funerals, and go through every work 
of the ministry without fee or reward."* 

It was soon evident that there must be some definite 
place of worship. To this end a piece of land about three 
acres at the east end of Kingston was purchased for the 
sum of about 155 poimds and on it a church building fifty- 
seven by thirty-seven feet was begun. Because the congre- 
gaUon was poor and gifts were small, Liele had a struggle 
to complete his building. He interested in his cause several 
gentlemen of influence, among whom was a Kr. Stephea 
Cooke, a member of the Assembly, who in turn asked help 
of friends in England. By January 12, 1793, he was able 
to say that not only was the Kingston church completed 
but that in Spanish Town also he had purchased land for a 
cemetery with a house on it which served as a church build- 
ing. The Kingston church, the first of its kind in Jamaica^ 
under the leadership of Liele had twelve trustees, all of 
whom were members of the congregation, whose names 
were specified in the title recorded in the office of the secre- 
tary of the island.* 

While establishing the churches at Savannah and at 
Jamaicfi, Liele received nothing for his services. He was 
on a mission and without chai^ preached, baptized, admin- 
istered the Lord's Supper, and travelled from one place to 
anotiier to settle church affairs. He did this so as not to be 
misunderstood and not to hinder the progress of the church 
of Christ. Mr. Stephen Cooke, in giving his opinion of 
Liele, said that he was " a very industrious man, decent 
and himible in his manners, and, I think, a good man." 
His family life was pleasant. He had a wife and four chil- 
dren, three boys and a girl. Liele followed farming for 
a "regular occupation, but because of the imcertain seasons 
in Jamaica, kept horses and wagons for employment in local 
transportation for the government by contract. He was 

■ The Journal of Negro Sittory, I, p. 72. 

• The Baptiit Antmal Begitter, 1790-1793, p. S3S. 
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hnsiness-like and kept the good will of the puhlic. Although 
busy, Liele found time to read some of the good books which 
he had in his meager collection and also to write letters ex- 
plaining the growth of his work in Jamaica and inquiring 
after the progress of the church at Savannah, then pastored 
by Andirew Bryan. ^^ 

In building np the membership of his churches Liele 
showed great tact. Unlike the Methodists who were rapidly 
coming forward at this time, he would not receive any 
slaves who had not permission of their owners. This not 
only increased the membership of the church but it made 
friends for their cause among the masters and overseers. 
So careful was Liele to get the confidence of the masters and 
overseers that he ordered a bell for his church just a mile 
and a half ont of Spanish Town in Jamaica, not particularly 
to give warning to the slaves about the time of meeting, but 
to the owners of slaves that they might know the time when 
their slaves should return to the plantations. The church 
covenant, a collection of certain passages of Scripture, 
which was used once a month, was shown to members of 
the legislature, the magistrates and justices to secure their 
approval that they might give their slaves permission to 
become members of the congregation.^' 

The effect of the work of Liele is well narrated in a 
statement of an overseer who sat at breakfast with Swigle 
at Clinton Mount, sixteen miles from Kingston. He said 
that he did not need an assistant nor did he make use of the 
whip, for whether he was at home or away, everything was 
conducted as it should have been. The slaves were indus- 
trious, with a plenty of provision in their groimd and a 
plenty of live stock in their bams ; and they, one and all, 
lived together in unity, brotherly love and peace. With a 
mission to serve, this man tiien made his way into the hearts 
of his fellows. 

Andrew Bryan, the other pioneer, was bom in 1737 at 
Goose Creek, South Carolina, about sixteen miles from 
Charleston. His mother was a slave and died in the service 

Id Benedict, HUtory of the Baptittt, p. 189. 

" The Baptirt Annvol Segitter, 1798-1801, p. 368. 
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of her master. His father, also a stave, became infirm with 
years, dying at the age of one hundred and five. Andrew 
became converted under the preaching of George Liele 
when the latter served the church in Savannah. Bryan 
married a woman named Hannah about nine years after his 
conversion. His wife remained a slave in the service of 
Jonathan Bryan for a long time after her marriage, but 
was finally purchased by her husband." 

Andrew Bryan began to preach to congregations of black 
and a few white people at Savannah just eight or nine 
months after Liele's departure for Jamaica. Edward 
Davis encouraged Bryan and his followers to erect a build- 
ing on his land in Tamacraw for a place of worship, of 
which they were latfir artfully dispossessed. In the be- 
ginning of their worship, frequent interruptions came from 
the whites. It was at a time when many Negro slaves had 
absconded, and some had been taken away by the British. 
This was an excuse for the wickedness of the whites, who 
then became more cruel in whipping and imprisoning the 
worshipers, undertaking to jnstify their action before tiie 
magistrates. When George Liele was preaching in and 
near Savannah, he did not suffer from such molestation, 
because the British then ruled the country, but Andrew 
Bryan began his work under different conditions about the 
time when Georgia became independent. 

For refusing to discontinue his work Andrew Bryan was 
twice imprisoned. Sampson, his brother, who was con- 
verted about one year afterAndrew was, remained with him, 
however, in all of his bard trials. On one occasion about 
fifty slaves were severely whipped. Among these was An- 
drew, who was cut and bled abundantly. "While he was yet 
under their lashes, Hambleton says he rejoiced, not only to 
be scourged but would freely suffer death for the cause of 
Jesus Christ. Jonathui Bryan, t^eir kind master, was 
much affected and grieved over their punishment and inter- 
ceded for them. George Walton said "that such treatment 
would be condemned even among barbarians." 

" The Saptitt Annwi Begitter, 1798-1801, p. 366. 
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They were brought before chief justices Henry Osborne, 
Jamea Habersham and David Montague, who released them. 
Chief Justice Osborne then gave them liberty to continue 
their worship "between sunrieing and sun set."" Their 
master told the magistrate that he would give them the lib- 
erty of his own house or bam, at a place called Brampton, 
about three miles from town, and that they should not be 
interrupted in their worship. They accepted the offer of 
Jonathan Bryan and worshipped with little or no interrup- 
tion at Brampton for about two years. Many slaves there- 
after attended the services held in the bam at Brampton. 

White preachers often visited his congregation. Lorenzo 
Dow, perhaps the foremost white itinerant preacher of his 
time, on one occasion preached to Bryan's congregation, 
while he was imprispned, feeling that in their hour of trial 
these Negroes especially needed his encouragement. The 
whites to whom Dow preached offered him money, but he 
did not take it as he did not wish the wrong construction 
put upon his efforts nor to be deemed an impostor. As he 
was once leaving Savannah, however, after be had been 
entertained largely by Negroes, Andrew Bryan met him 
and, on shaking hands, gave him eleven and a half dollars 
which the Negroes presented him as a donation. By these 
visits of Dow and other preachers, Bryan and his followers 
were greatly helped.'" Among others who visited Bryan's 
church were Abraham Marshall and Thomas Burton who 
examined and baptized about sixty in this connection. 

Reverend Mr. Marshall gave this congregation over his 
signature two important certificates which follow: 

This is to certify that upon examination into the esperieuces 
and characters of a number of Ethiopians, and adjacent to Sa- 
vannah, it appears that Qod has bronght them out of darkness into 
the light of the Gospel, and given them fellowship one with the 
other ; believing it is the will of Christ, we have constituted them a 
church of Jesns Christ. 

I'Dow, Bittory of the CotmopoMe, p. 12i. 

i« The Baptist Annital BegUter, 1790-17M, p. 339. 

>* Dow, Sxperienet ani Travelt, p. IZS. 
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On January 19, 1788, he sent Bryan the following: 

This is to certify, that the Etiuopian church of Jesus Christ at 
Savannah, have called their heloved Andrew to the work of the 
ministry. We have examined into his qualifications, and believing 
it to be the will of the great head of the church, we have appointed 
him to preach the Gospel, and to administer the ordinanees, as God 
in his providence may call," 

Out of the midst then of great persecutions Andrew Bryan 
became the official head of an established church. 

The death of Jonathan Bryan, the master of Andrew 
Bryan, marked an epoch in the useful career of this pioneer 
preacher. By consent of the parties concerned, he pur- 
chased his freedom for the sum of fifty pounds. He then 
bought a lot in Yamacraw and built on it a residence near 
the rough building Sampson Bryan had built some time 
before. When the Bryan estate was finally divided, the 
lot on which Sampson had been permitted to build became 
the property of an attorney, who married a 'daughter of 
the deceased Mr. Bryan and received 12 pounds a year 
for it. In these readjustments there were no serious inter- 
ruptions to the worship of Andrew BrySn's congregation. 
The seven hundred members worshiped not only without 
molestation, but in the presence, and with the approbation 
and encouragement of many of the white people." 

With this large membership Bryan needed but did not 
have a regular assistant. In his absence his brother Samp- 
son preached for him. Bryan's plan was to divide his 
church when the membership became too large for him to 
serve it efficiently. This finaUy had to be done. This 
branch of the church was organized as the Second African 
Baptist Church of Savannah with Henry Francis, ^ slave 
of Colonel Leroy Hammond, as pastor. Francis showed 
such remarkable ability that some white men, who consid- 
ered him unusual, purchased his freedom that he might 
devote all of his time to his chosen work. Not many years 

i« The Baptirt AnnutU Segitter, 1T90-I793, p. 340. 
IT Ibid., 1798-1800, p. 367. 
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thereafter Bryan's church again reached the stage of having 
an unwieldy number and it was further divided by organ- 
izing in another part of the city the Third African Baptist 
Church. 

Bryan exercised the greatest of care in his public and 
private obligations and manifested mnch interest in his 
family. In 1800 he wrote Dr. Kippon: " With much pleas- 
ure, I inform you, dear Sir, that I enjoy good health, and 
am strong in body, at the age of sixty-three years, and am 
blessed with a pious wife, whose freedom I have obtained, 
and an only daughter and child who is married to a free man, 
tho' she, and consequently under our laws, her seven chil- 
dren, five sons and two daughters, are slaves. By a kind 
Providence I am well provided for, as to worldly comforts, 
(tho' I have had very little given me as a minister) having 
a house and lot in this city, besides the land on which sev^ 
era! buildings stand, for which I receive a small rent, and a 
fifty-six acre tract of land, with all necessary buildings, four 
miles in the country, and eight slaves ; for whose education 
and happiness, I am enabled thro' mercy to provide.'"* 

His church became in the course of time the beacon light 
in the Negro religions life of Georgia. From this center 
went other workers into the inviting fields of that State, 
until the Negro preacher became circumscribed during the 
thirties and forties by laws intended to prevent such dis- 
turbances as were caused by Nat Turner in starting an in- 
surrection in Virginia. Andrew Bryan, however, did not 
live to see this. He passed away in 1812, respected by all 
who knew him and loved by his numerous followers." He 
was succeeded by his nephew, Andrew Marshall, who served 
that church so long that former slaves still living have a 
recollection of his work among these people. In keeping 
with its loyalty to its ministers, this congregation boasts 
even today that in its long history it has had only a few 

ministers to serve it. t -nr t^ 

John W. Davis. 

iiThtf Baptist Amuat Begitter, 1798-1801, p. 36S. Ihid., lTSO-1793, 
p. 339. 

1* Benedict, Bittory of the BaptiiU, pp. 790-791. 
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Pabt I> 

Howard University, in common with nearly all the 
larger private institntions of learning in the sontliem and 
border States devoted to the edncation of the Negro, was 
founded shortly after the Civil War.' These institutions 
with a few exceptions were originally supported by northern 
philanthropy, and their courses of study were determined 
by the zealous missionaries from the North, who success- 
fully attempted to transplant among the freedmen the peda- 
gogic traditions of New England. That such a procedure, 
so vigorously condemned on many sides when initiated but 
so gloriously justified in its results, could have been possible 
may well prove a cause of wonder to the student of educa- 
tion a century hence. And indeed, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the establishment of classical colleges and schools 
of law, medicine and theology for a primitive people, unable 
to read or write, would seem the height of folly. But the 
circumstances were not ordinary. The situation was criti- 
cal and unusual remedies were required. 

The close of the War of the Rebellion in 1865 witnessed 
something new in the field of educational problems. A 
group numbering nearly four millions was presented to the 
American nation for training in the essentials of manhood 
and the duties of citizenship. The apprenticeship which 
this group bad served had been spent under a system that 
did little more than acquaint them with the cruder tools of 
industry and an imperfect use of a modem language. And 

1 The most easilj BTsilable Inf ormstion concerning the hiBtoiy of Howard 
Univereltf is contained in a number of short eketcheB, Rpeechea, reports, sn- 
nonnGementB, and the like, in pamphlet form, and a well-prepared TOlnme of 
three hundred pages b; Dr. Daniel 8. Lamb giving the history of the Medical 
Department up to IBOO. These with the flies and annual catalogs have been 
freely used in the preparation of this Aetefa. 

3 William M. Patton, The Eitlory of Howard Pninewtfy, 1896. 
128 
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while it ia troe that many individual slaves acquired oon- 
siderahle skill in industrial pursuits and a few heoame ar- 
tisans of a rather high order, the great mass of Negroes 
were laborers of the lowest class, requiring the exercise of 
an intelligence but little above that of the beasts of burden. 
On the side of the mastery of letters the best that can be 
said by even the most generous students of this subject is 
that, at the beginning of the year 1861, about ten per cent, 
of the adult Negroes in the United States could read and 
write." 

From the standpoint of the white South the liberation 
of the slaves had let loose upon the land what they consid- 
ered a horde of half-savage blacks, descendants of jungle 
tribes, inferior in every respect to the white man and in- 
capable of assimilating the knowledge of the dominant race 
or of becoming citizens except in name only. In addition 
to this attitude there remained in the Sonth the traditional 
idea that education was the peculiar privilege of the favored 
few of the white race, and, except in its lowest reaches, a 
non-essential in the life of the masses. At the close of the 
CivU War free public schools were unknown in that sec- 
tion.^ When it came to the question of educating the Negro, 
all of the teachings and practice of the South stamped it as 
a dangerous risk. To offer him the higher courses of col- 
lege and university grade was indeed an absurdity. 

The North, on the other hand, looked upon the slave as a 
sufferer released from an earthly torment and, because of his 
long period of involimtary servitude, deserving of recom- 
pense of every kind that the nation could bestow. As to his 
mental capacity, the North believed that in order to rise 
from his degraded state and to take his place among the 
races of civilized men the freedman awaited only the same 
means of education that the Anglo-Saxon for centuries had 
enjoyed. Whatever may be the judgment of history con- 
cerning these two conflicting views, it is clear that the Sonth 
had neither the inclination nor the means to enter upon the 

» Woi>d80n, The Bducatum of the Negro Prior to ISSl, p. 228. 
« Albert Boshnell Hut, The Southern South, pp. 289-291. 
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task of educating the Negro whereas the North was abun- 
dantly supplied wiUi both. 

Here, at any rate, was a situation o£FeriBg the greatest 
opportunity for the exercise of philanthropic zeal, both in 
the way of financial aid and personal service. And to this 
call the North responded, pouring out treasure, labor and 
love in a way that stamps the whole movement of educating 
the Negro in America during the first half century of his 
freedom as one of the most heroic examples of true mis- 
sionary zeal of all times. Those who took an active part in 
the movement, including founders and teachers, seemed im- 
bued with no other idea than that of giving the best and in 
the largest measure. They went to their tasks and took 
with them their ideals of human equality and brotherhood. 
Every effort was bent toward raising the unfortunate race 
to the level of their own stMidards of intellect, of society 
and of morals. They, therefore, applied to the solution of 
the problem the only educational machinery that they knew. 
Experiments in education would not supply the inunediate 
need. No man was to be limited in his opportunities for in- 
tellectual development. Only his own desire and capacities 
were to determine his limitations. Besides, such oppor- 
tunity was necessary for the training of leaders and must 
not be denied. Howard tTniversity was a child of this 
movement and the greatest embodiment of this idea. 

The situation out of which this institution evolved re- 
quires some comment. The abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and later throughout the South resulted 
in a large influx of freedmen into the National Capital until 
they formed one third of its population, thus constituting the 
largest urban group of Negroes in the world. The educa- 
tional problem presented by this group was quickly realized 
by various freedmen 's aid organizations and philanthropic 
individuals with the result that day and night schools were 
immediately established for persons of all ages, providing 
instruction in the elementary studies." In the opinion of 

■ Probably the moat famona of thew early sebools nms the nonnal Khool 
for gills opened 1^ MisB Myrtilla Miner, Decembei 3, IftSl, and chartored 
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many the situation had been fully met by the establishment 
of these elementary schools. The task had been difficult 
and attended with much opposition and even open violence. 
The problem of the future was the maintenance and exten- 
sion of such schools at their present grade. Others, on the 
other hand, considering the task only half done, believed 
that their duty would be fully discharged only when an in- 
stitution of higher learning had been established at the 
capital of the nation, where Negro youth coold be trained 
for positions of leadership. 

' ' Snch an Institution, ' ' said one of the founders of How- 
ard University, "was demanded by the necessities of the 
great educational movement which was inaagurated among 
the freed people at the close of the late war. When 
primary, secondary and grammar schools were being 
opened thronghont the South, for the benefit of a class 
hitherto wholly deprived of educational advantage, it be- 
came evident that institutions of a higher grade were 
needed for the training of ttie teachers and ministers who 
were to labor in this field. It was with a view of supplying 
this need that Howard University was founded.'" On No- 
vember 17, 1866, at the Columbia Law Building opposite 
Judiciary Square in Washington, was uttered the first word 
from which the idea of Howard University evolved. Using 
this bmlding as a temporary house of worship, members of 
the First Congregational Church^ were on that date hold- 
ing a meeting on missions with Dr. C. B. Boynton, the pas- 
tor of the church. After remarks by several persons con- 

ander the name "Institution for tlie Edncation of the Colored Tonth," under 
the Hiner Board. In 1679 it was taken over hj the public school Bystem of the 
DiBtriet as the Mjrtilla Miner Normal School. From 1871 to 1876 it worked 
eooperativelj with the Normal Department of Howard UniTersity. 

* Annual Beport of the Preiident of Bomard Unwernts, September 8, 1869. 

t The relation^p between the First Congregational Church and Howard 
University has been veij eloee from the first. Three of its pastors have be- 
coma pre^dents of the UuiTersitx, Doctors Bankin, Boynton and Newman. 
The church tmilding at the comer of Tenth and O Streets has always been 
available for uH for University exercises when needed. For many years the 
commencement exercises of varions departments were lield regnlarly in that 
auditorium. 
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ceming various phases of the duty of the country towards 
the freedmen, Reverend Benjamin F. Morris, a son of for- 
mer Senator Thomas A. Morris, of Ohio, arose to speak. 
He referred to his surprise and gratification at the remark- 
able showing made in theological studies, by half a dozen 
young colored men ia an examination which he bad re- 
cently witnessed. These were students in what was then 
known as Wayland Institute, which had at that time only 
one teacher. In this enthusiasm he expressed the wish that 
the Congregational Church might some day establish a 
theological school at the capital of the nation.' 

The seed thus sown found such fruitful soil in the minds 
of the pastor and Reverend Danf orth B. Nichols that they, 
with Mr. Morris, resolved to see the plan carried out at a 
subsequent meeting to be held at the residence of Mr. Henry 
H. Brewster for the purpose of establishing a New Mission- 
ary Society. At this meeting there prevailed the idea that 
such a society was not needed for the reason that the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association was already occupying this 
field. Mr. Morris thereupon took the floor and advocated 
the establishment of a theological school for the prepara- 
tion of colored men for the ministry to work in the South 
and to go as missionaries to Africa. Dr. Boynton sap- 
ported the plan and urged immediate action; Dr. Nichols, 
in answering objections raised concerning the financing of 
the project, suggested the possibility of aid from the Freed- 
men's Bureau, an idea which marked the beginning of the 
relationship of the University with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

At the next meeting, a committee appointed to bring in 
a plan of organization, recommended that a night school be 
opened at first; that application be made to the Commis- 
sioner of the Freedmen's Bureau for quarters, fuel and 
light for the school ; and that three chairs of instruction be 
established. These recommendations were adopted and the 
first faculty appointed comprised the following: Evidences 
and Biblical Interpretation, Reverend E. W. Robinson; 

* Dauf OTtb B. Nichols, The Genetit of Soward UntverHiji, 1802, p. 4. 
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Biblical History and Geography, Keverend D. B. Nichols; 
Anatomy and Physiology, Dr. Silas Loomis. Thns was the 
University bom with neither a local habitation nor a name. 
It was styled a Theological Institute and its aim was " the 
edncation of the colored youth for the ministry."^ 

The development of plans for this new educational 
center was rapid. Senator Pomeroy, of Kansas, who had 
become greatly interested in the movement, suggested at 
first an extension of the original idea so as to include the 
training of teachers. Later he made a motion that the doors 
be thrown open to all who wished to enter. This proposi- 
tion was heartily agreed to, and Howard was given the dis- 
tinction of being the first University in America to be estab- 
lished without some restriction based on race, sex, creed or 
color." At a later meeting held to consider the charter, 
it was decided to embrace in that instrument university 
privileges and to provide for the departments of theology, 
law and medicine. 

"When the question of a name was reached several were 
suggested and rejected. Finally Dr. Nichols proposed 
that the University bear the name of " The American 
Philantliropiat, tlie Commissioner of the Freedmen's Bu- 
reau, the true friend of the downtrodden and oppressed of 
every color and nation of the Earth," General Oliver Otis 
Howard." This was enthusiastically adopted with but one 

• Nichols, Th« Genftit of Eoicard Vnivertity, 1S92, pp. 5, 6. 

10 De&n Robert Be7bnTn, Address at the Inmtguration of President John 
Gordon, 19M, p. 9. 

""Oliver Otis Howard, the foander of the VniTertd^, and the one wboM 
name it bears, and who was preaideut from April 5, 1869, to December 1, 1S73, 
was bom In Leeds, Maine, November 8, 1830. He whb graduated at Bowdoin, 
1860, and at West Point in 1854. He waa instruetoT in mathematics at West 
Point in 18S4 and rented in 1661 to take command of the Third Maine Begi- 
ment in the War of the Rebellion, in which he served with distinction. For 
gallantrj at the first battle of Boll Btut he was made Brigadier-Qenera], Sep- 
tember 3. He lost bis arm at Fair Oaks, Jane 1, 1602, and was in the battle 
of Antietam. In November, IS^, he was made Oen^«l of Volnnteers. He 
commanded the Eleventh Corps under Oeneral Hooker, served at ChancelloTS- 
ville, Oettysbnrg, Lookont Mountain and MiBidonar; Ridge, and was assigned 
to the Amj of the Tennessee. In the march to the sea be commanded the 
right wing of Sherman 'a arm^, and was brevetted Uajor-Geueral in the rega- 
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dissenting vote, that of General Howard himself, who felt 
that his usefulness to the new institution would be greater 
under another name than his. 

The act of incorporation was drawn by Senator Pom- 
eroy, of Kansas, and presented to the Senate by Henry Wil- 
son, of Massachusetts, afterwards Vice-President of the 
United States under Grant. Senator Pomeroy was one of 
the incorporators and a member of the first board of trus- 
tees. Senator Wilson had attended several of the organi- 
zation meetings and was an enthusiastic supporter of the 
plan. The bill passed both houses of Congress and became 
a law when President Andrew Johnson affixed his signa- 
ture, March 2, 1867. The first meetii^ of the corpora- 
tion was held at the residence of Mr. Brewster for the pur- 
pose of organizing the board of trustees. This board was 
made to indude the seventeen incorporators with the addi- 
tion of General G. W. Balloch who was elected treasurer. 

The preliminaries disposed of, the University began its 
work by opening classes in the Normal and Preparatory De- 
partments united on the first of the following May. The 
first student body consisting of five pupils were altogether 
young white women, the daughters of trustees Bobinson 
and Nichols.'* The recitations were held in a rented frame 
building, previously used as a German dance hall and 

Isr army for gallant conduct in the campaign of Atlanta. He was Cominia- 
moner of the Freedmen's Bareaa from March, 1865, to 3alj, 1864, wben be 
was asBigsed to the command of the Department of the Columbia. In 1877 
he led the expedition against the Nei Percea Indiana and in IS7S Bgainst the 
Bannocks and Piotee. In 1881-1SS3 he was Superintendent of the United 
States Uilitarj Academy at West Point. In 1SS6 he waa comniisHioned Uajor- 
Genetal in the regular armj, 

"In 1863 he was made A.U. hy Bowdoin College, and UJ-D. in 1805 b^ 
Waterrelt College. The same degree was given him b; BhnrtlUF College and 
OettTsbnrg Univerait]'. He was made Chevalier of the Legion of Honor of 
France in 1884. He published war articles in the Century and some stories 
that are partlf antobiographieal; also Chief Joaeph and the Life of Count 
GiUparin. In 1893 he was commander of the Department ot the Atlantic, and 
the second in command ot the United States Anuf. HaJor^Qeneral Howard 
died at Bnilington, Vermont, October S«, 1909."— J. E. BankiD, Pretidmtt of 
Boicard Vniversity, pp. 11-18. 

1* James B. Johnson, Addreu at the Twentji-ftfth Annivtnaiy of Howard 
University, 1892, p. IS. 
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saloon, which stood on the east side of what is now Georgia 
Avenue, a diort distance south of "W Street.*' The building 
and lot were later purchased by the University but finally 
sold when the classes were removed to their permanent 
home. 

The selection of the permanent site for the University is 
due largely to the fortunate combination of judgment, per- 
sistence and faith characteristic of General Howard. He, 
with General E. Whittlesey, acting as a committee on the 
selection of a site, wished to procure the commanding eleva- 
tion in tbe northern part of the city where the University 
now stands. This was part of the tract of 150 acres known 
as Eifingham and owned by John A. Smith. On the plea 
that the location of a Negro school would depreciate the re- 
mainder of his property, the owner refused to sell any part 
of it After much argument. General Howard asked him to 
state his price for the whole farm. The rate given was one 
thousand dollars an acre, making a total valuation of $150,- 
000, a staggering sum under the circumstances. Un- 
daunted, however, General Howard closed tbe bargain, 
although the treasury of the University was without a 
single dollar. Adjustments brought the final purchase 
price for the property down to $147,500, for which the cor- 
poration made itself responsible.'^ 

With the exception of about thirty acres, the land was 
divided into lots and sold at a price averaging about four 
times its original cost.'" The part reserved consisted of 

i» William M. Patton, The Siiiory of BovrnrA Univenity, 18W, p. 3ft 
i«Tlw tract aa originally pnreliaMd mAj he approxiiiiately described aa 
extending eaatward to the Soldiers' Home grounds and including almost tbe 
entire present site of the reservoir (not including the extreme eastward pro- 
jection) and numing sonth on its eastern bonndarT- to V Street. Its southern 
bonndary was an irregnlar line pawing sonth of the Medical School bnildiag 
and inelnding a nnall part of the ground now occnpied by the American League 
baseball park. Its northern boondary toward the east extended np to and at 
one point a little beyond what is now Hobart Street, tapering toward the west 
and meeting O'eorgis Avenne at Fairmoont Street. The western bonndary fol- 
lowed Oeoi^a Avenne to Howard Place, whence it followed Sixth Btreet to 
the southern bonndary. 

>9 Daniel 8. Lamb, Boward Univertity Medicai Department, IBOO, p. 2. 
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the main campas now occupied by the academic building, 
dormitories and residences ; the site of the Medical Si^ool 
and the old Freedmen's Hospital; and a park between the 
two covering four city blocks." 

The main part of the purchase price for the property 
was supplied by the Freedmen's Bureau. The funds from 
the sale of the property not needed for University purposes 
were placed in the treasury to be used for the construction 
of buildings.^^ The corporation received additional grants 
from the Freedmen's Bureau, bringing the sum obtained 
from this source to about $500,000.'* With these funds sev- 

11 This p&rk was at one time surrendered to tbe Federal government for 
the remiainon of back taxes uid exemption from fnrtber taxation. Later, 
irben the new Freedmen's Hospital waa about to be erected on that site tlie 
gronnd waa transferred baek to the UniTersity. The gronnd is now leased by 
the govemment from Howard University for a rental of one dollar a year. 

"William M. Patton, The Eittorg of Boward Vnivertity, p. 17. 

II The Freedmen's Bureau was established in 18S6 by the Federal govern- 
ment for the purpose of promoting the general welfare of the f reedmen. Gen- 
Aral Howard was made commissioner of tlie organiiation and held this office 
until 187S, when it was dieeontinned. It was throu^ tbk relation with the 
Freedmen's Bureau that the tTnlvereity became the creature and ward of the 
Federal Oovemment, a relation that baa been maintained continuously ever since. 

The eominisaoDer of the bureau was granted large powers, including the 
oontrol of all subjectB relating to refugees and freedmen from slave States or 
from any district or county within the territory embraced in the operations of 
the army, under such rules and regnlationa ae might be preeeribed by the 
head of the bureau and the President. 

General Howard daring the existence of the bureau disboraed approxi- 
mately (13,000,000 in various ways. Much of this was used for educational 
purposes, including bU grades of work. Among some of tiie benefieiftries of this 
fund wore Lincoln Univermty, Wilbertorce Univerrity, Berea College, Piak 
Unlverdty, BIddle University, Btr^ht University and Lincoln Institute. In 
hia eSorta to enable the people of the District of Columbia to share tlie benefits 
of this fond the commissioner offered to erect a building for a certain denomi- 
national institution located in Washington at that time, on the condition that it 
become undenominational. The offer was declined, whereupon the trnsteee of 
Howard University immediately made application to recuve this Federal ^d. 
Beeanse of the location of the proposed Institntion at Uie nation's capital the 
^plication was favorably acted upon and liberal appropriations made ao that 
the institntion might stand as a monument to the nation's philanthrt^y. 

As these large expenditures for Howard Univernty with the other opera- 
tions of the bureau brought upon General Howard charges of malfeasance, 
which led to two investigations, it should be said liere that both of the official 
investigations, one civil, the Other military, completely exonerated hint. — See 
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eral residences for professors and four large baildings were 
erected; namely University HiJl, Miner Hall, Clark ^aH 
and the Medici Building. Clark HiUl, the boys' dormi- 
tory, was named in honor of David Clark, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, who contributed $25,000 toward the support of 
the University. Miner Hall, the dormitory for girls, was 
named in honor of Miss Myrtilla Miner, one of the pioneers 
in the education of colored girls in the District of Colum- 
bia." 

The early financial management of the University soon 
brought it into difficulties. The hopeful spirit of the times 
and the enthusiasm and faith of those in charge of the en- 
terprise were responsible for the too rapid expansion of 
the first few years of the existence of the institution which 
resulted in a constantly growing deficit. A financial state- 
ment for the first eight years up to June 30, 1875, leaving 
out of account the value of lands and buildings given by the 
Government and of borrowed funds, shows receipts of 
$645,067.30 and expenditures of $744,914.56, leaving a defi- 
cit of nearly $100,000. At the annual meeting of the trus- 
tees. May 31, 1873, it was decided that a retrenchment of 
one half the current expenses would be necessary in order 
to avert disaster. To effect this the management had to 
make radical readjustment in the faculties and in the salary 
schedule. To this end every salaried officer in the Univer- 
sity resigned upon ihe request of the trustees. 

In reestablishing the faculties the basis was one of rigid 
economy and the only way by which the situation could be 
saved ; for the nation-wide financial crisis of 1873 and the 
lean years that followed precluded the possibility of any 
increase in the income. The success of this measure^ is 

Seport of Bpeoial Committee of tlie Trviteea of Howard UnivertUs vpon Cer- 
tain Charget, etc, 1873, and Aot of March S, 186S, e»labli*hing the Bweaa of 
Sefugeet, Freedmen and Ahand<ined iMndt. 

" It U worthy of note that the magnificent new home of the Ii^rtills 
Miner Normal Bdiool of Waahingtau is named in honor of the same noble 
woman. It itacda on a Edte f onnerlj owned t^ the Univemi^ and looka npon 
Miner Hall several hundred yarda awa^ kctoh the eontpns. 

M Mncb credit tor the akillfnl flnancial management of the inetitntioa 
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indicated by the fact that the iiamediate expenses of the 
University were reduced from $57,160.40 in 1872 to $9,446.19 
in 1877. " This heroic treatment," says former President 
Patton, "far too long delayed, saved tiie institution, but it 
cost it much in professors, in students and in prestige." 
The vessel escaped shipwreck with loss of many of the crew 
and passengers and a lot of her cargo. The professional 
departments were cut off from any support from the gen- 
eral funds, and remanded to receipts from tuition fees and 
speciiJ donations. College professorships were reduced 
from $2,500 to $1,200 and a residence worth $300; and 
the salaries of other ofBcers were similarly reduced. Inci- 
dentals were brought down to the lowest living figure, and 
finally, with half the main building and a large part of the 
dormitories closed, the point was reached at which the in- 
come covered expenses.*^ 

DwiOHT 0. "W. HOLMBS. 
during theM critical timM la due to the seeretai? aud treasurer, Hr. Jaoua 
B. JohnBon, who waa a potent factor in the earij etnigglea of the uuttitution, 
Hq was MCretarj and treaanrer for many ye^n, Aymg wMle etill in mviM 
in 1898. 

" Wiiliam M. Patton, The History of Howard UHivertUs, 18M, pp. 21, SB. 
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MORE ABOUT THE HISTOEICAL ERBORS OF 
JAMES FOBD RHODES 

In its issue of October, 1917, The Joubhal of Neqbo His- 
TOBT published an artide of which I am the author, pointing 
oat some of the historical errors made by Mr, Rhodes in his 
History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 
to the Final Restoration of Home Bvle at the South in 
1677." Since it appears that Mr. Rhodes has no personal 
knowledge of thcimportant historical events referred to, he 
sent a copy of the jonmal containing the article to a friend 
who was presumed to be better informed along those lines. 
Mr. Bhodes referred to him as an expert, with the request 
that he make a careful examination of the article and write 
a reply to the same, or perhaps to make such comments as 
would furnish Mr. Rhodes with the information desired, I 
have been favored, through a mutual friend, with a copy 
of that reply, which is now before me and to which I shall 
now proceed to make a reply. 

In a labored effort to weaken the force of what I have 
written, this expert in his opening generalization made sev- 
eral obserrations which may be classed under three differ- 
ent beads : first, if the white men referred to by me were of 
such a high character, why should the acts accredited to 
tbem have been of such a low diaractcrf second, that I am 
influenced in what I write about that period by racial bias 
and the fact that I was an active participant in the events 
referred to ; third, that what I write is based upon my own 
experience and memory, much of which is liable to be in- 
accurate through the treachery of memory, the same not 
being fortified by references to other historical works. 

This expert says : 

An obvious general coDiment on the article is that if the Recon- 
straction period throughout the South and in Mississippi in par- 
ticular was engineered and controlled by men of SDch high char- 
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aeter as Mr. Lynch records, why should the acta accredited to them 
have been of such a low character f It is not enough to say that 
there were "miatatei"; the measures were too nnmeroiis and sys- 
tematic for this. It is to be noticed that Mr. Lynch does not at- 
tempt to controvert statements of events in Mississippi, with one 
or two exceptions to be considered below. To attempt to review 
the conclusions to which Mr. Lyn^ takes exception would involve 
a review of too great a mass of evidence. The web of Reconstruc- 
tion is such a tangled one, that even If one has carefully con^dered 
a lai^ part of the great bulk of primary material on the subject, 
generalizations on the period must still be accepted cautiously. 
This much may be said : Mr. Rhodes 's conclusions are in harmony 
with those of the other trained historical students who have devoted 
time to a careful study of this period. Mr. Lynch's racial bias, 
the fact that he was an active participant in the events, and finally 
that his judgments are based on his own experiences and not on a 
closer study of a far wider field of material, make whatever he 
writes of value as source material, but at the same time mitigate 
against its value as an impartial opinion. This is especially evi- 
dent from the fact that he makes no att^npt either in the article 
or in his book to substantiate his statements by such references to 
his authorities as modem historiography demands. His authority 
is of course, himself and his recollections, and the recognition of 
the treachery of the memory is a first fundamental in historical 
work. 

Beferring to my contention that thousands of white men 
were identified with the Bepnblican party during the Re- 
construction period he further says : 

A comparison of census and election statistics do not give sup* 
port to this fact; and tho such figures are far from exact, they 
give a baras for generalizing superior to that of any personal recol- 
lection, or, indeed, of anything short of a general agreement of 
contemporary statements to the contrary. No such agreement ex- 
ists 80 far as I have been able to search. In Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, Arkansas, and to less extent in Virginia and Texas, there 
were a considerable number of white Republicans; but in the 
other southern states in no election between 1868 and 1872 did the 
Republican vote egnal the census figures for Negroes of voting 
age in 1870. The nearest approach to this was in South Carolina 
in 1870, when the Republican vote for governor was 85,000 and 
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the Negroea of voting age 85,400. In Miaaissippi the nearest ap- 
proach was iu the vote for Grant in 1872, when there were 82,000 
Totea against the cenaua figures of 90,000. The machinery for get- 
ting out the Negro vote, and it was Republican machinery, was 
such as to permit the assumption that an unusually large per- 
centage of the Negroes voted at the elections. 

Undertaking to prove tliat Dent was not a carpet-bagger, 
he aays: 

Tho supported by the Democrats he was nominated by a fac- 
tion of Bepublicans ; moreover, he was a Missonriau by birth, had 
family connections in Miaaiasippi, and had, while living in Cali- 
fornia married the daughter of a prominent Mississippian. He 
was scarcely a typical carpet-ba^er. That there should have been 
a split in the Bepablicau party of the state so early is not a veiy 
good argument for the character of the leaders or of the measures 
they endorsed. 

Of tbe high hopes of auch men aa Alcorn there can be no doubt; 
but acarcely leaa doubtful waa the failure to realize their hopes. 
Alcorn himself favored Negro disfranchisement in 1890. 

RefeTring to others, the expert continues: 
Judges Peyton was a Republican, Tarbell a carpet-bae^r, but 
Simrall is generally classed as a Democrat He was chairman of 
the state l^jslative committee that reported in favor of rejecting 
the 14th Amendment. Riley classes him aa a Democrat, aa does 
Gamer, tho Mayes calls him a moderate Republican, of the same 
class as Dent. Tarbell seems to have been a good judge. Gamer 
ifl lukewarm in his appreciation, but Lamar aaid that "his decisions 
attest his extraordinary ability and industry." All commend his 
uprightness. Tarbell in 1887 called himself a conservative earpet- 
ba^er, one who found himself in the minority. He said that the 
Republican party in Mississippi collapsed through its own weak- 
ness; havii^ devised a constitution in which "there was much to 
praise and to be proud of, and little to condemn," the party gave 
birth to legislation of which "the criticism is, in a measure, re- 
versed."* The judiciary was the b^t department of government 
under Reconstruction in Mis»ssippi. 

Taking np the qnestion of ignorant Negro office holders, 
he says: 

^Moff. of Am. Sittory, XVIII, 424. 
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All tliat I find as to Evans, except Qamer's statement of "it 
was alleged," is in an aeeonnt of Becoostrnetioii in De Soto 
County, written hy I. C. Nichols in the publication of the Miss. 
Hist. Soc., XI, 307. He does not say that Evans conld not read 
or write, bat that hia "IxmdBmen really administered his affairs 
and ran his office. " At one time there was a charge of defalcation 
against him, bnt nothing specific, and Nichols concludes that 
nothing really was wrong. After this some changes were made 
in his bondsmen and "B. B. West was put in diarge of the office 
and became Sheriff in all but name." West was, perhaps, one of 
the "honest, efficient, and capable assistants." Evans had been a 
slave. In Washington Coonty there was also a negro sberifF, 
Winslow by name. Mr. Lynch does not mention him, but accord- 
ing to the testimony of H. B. Putnam, a carpeM)agger, Winslow 
was "nominally" sheriff, tut his bondsmen ran the office; the 
sheriff, tho he could read and write, was "incompetent to take 
charge of his office," which was worth $10,000 or $15,000 a year 
legitimately, and, according to a white Democrat, about $100,000 
by other means.' Scott of Issaquena, whom Mr. Lynch mentions, 
testified before the Boutwell committee, and so far as can be 
judged by that testimony he was a man of fair intelligence, tho 
according to the testimony of one of his own race, not endowed 
with rash courage.* The testimony of another carpet-bagger, with 
reference to Holmes County, is interes^g, tho it does not show 
whether the sheriff-elect was white or black. He was probably not 
Snmner, as this man never served in the office. This carpet- 
ba^er said that the sheriff of the county having died and this man 
elected to fill the vacancy the successor arranged to have the wit- 
ness assist in making the bond. ' ' Other gentlemen hesitated to go 
on the bond unless I would go there and be responsible for the 
running of the office." The man was prevented from teking office 
so nothing came of the arrangement. On the whole such first- 
hand material as I have been able to find does not uphold Gamer 
entirely in his estimate of this class of officials, especially as to his 
footnote statement about their di^onesty ; neither does it give the 
impression that they were worthy, as a whole, of the important 
positions they occupied. If Evans, as described by Bhodes, fol- 
lowing Gamer, was not typical, neither was Bruee 

Mr. Lynch gives figures for 1875 and 1907 on financial matters 
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and on the basis of these claims that the profligacy of Beconstme- 
tion finances is not proven. The manifest unfairness of taking 
figures for 1907 may be passed over; bat the necessary basis of 
comparison must be wider than this. Nor do his conclusions agree 
with any others that I have seen, nor, which is more important, 
with other statistics. Both those of the census or those given an- 
nually by Appletons' Annual Cyclopfedia lead to other conclosions. 
Just as an illustration of what is said on the other side take this 
statement, which seems to be that of the laud tax. This was 1 
mill in 1869, 5 mills in 1870, 4 mills in 1871, 8^ mills in 1872, 
12y2 mills in 1873, 14 mills in 1874, 9^ mills in 1875, 6^ mills 
in 1876, 6^ mills in 1877, S\^ mills in 1878. Another point that 
should be considered is that Mr. Lynch confines his figures to state 
finances ; while it is for local finances that the Beconstructiou gov- 
ernment of Mississippi is most severely condemned. 

Conceding a point in this case, he says : 

Mr. Lynch is correct in saying that the Mississippi senators at 
the time of the state election of 1875 were Alcorn and Bruce. 
Pease had been succeeded by Bmce on March 4 of that year. 
Pease opposed Ames bat be was no longer senator. 

Mr. Lynch, in upholding the Beconstmction policy of Stevens 
and Sumner and what he calls their desire to delay restoration, 
seems to have overlooked the fact that the wisest of all the Civil 
War statesmen desired to get the states back into the Union before 
Congress should meet in December, 1865. Mr. Lynch is right in 
thinking that the 14th Amendment was essentially a correct meas- 
pre, but so also does Mr. lUiodes. The 15th Amendment is quite 
a different proposition, however. Nor does it follow, because leg- 
islation of some sort might have been necessary to enforce the 14th 
Amendment or to take its place when the South refused to adopt 
it, that the Reconstruction Acts were the legitimate offspring of 
that necessity. That the negro soldiers helped to win the war is 
not proof that the war would have failed withont them, or that 
the necessary price of their valor was suffrage for all the men Af 
their race, the bulk of whom were aot capable of understanding it ; 
or that snch suffrage was necessary to the preservation of the 
Union. Oratory, inside or outside of Congress, is not historical 
proof. 

Directing attention to my idea of the undoing of Becon- 
stmction he maintains : 
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Mr, Lynch 's statement that the failure of Beconatraction vraa 
dBe to unwise judicial interpretation need not be considered. It 
is anaehronistie and does not agree with the views now generally 
accepted by historical stndents. Bnt what he says of the infi- 
delity of Waite and Bradley can be refuted directly from the Sa- 
preme Court Reports. As to the appointment of these justices, 
there is no evidence that it was because of any specially strong 
nationalistic position on their part Bradley, if chosen for any 
particular views, got the justiceship because of his attitude on legal 
tender; and the conditions under which Waite was appointed do 
not show up any such bias on his part. In IT. S. v. Beese the 
court stood seven to two; and the dissentients were Clifford, a 
Democrat, and Hunt, appointed by Grant. 

In U. S. V. Harris (the Eu Klnz decision) Woods delivered the 
decision. Harlan alone dissented and only on the question of ju- 
risdictioo. The bench at that time held two judges appointed by 
Lincoln, two by Grant, two by Hayes, one by Garfield, and two 
by Arthur. The Civil Rights Cases decision was delivered by 
Bradley. Harlan was the only dissenter. These were the three 
important Beconstmction decisions during the term of Waite and 
Bradley. All of them were delivered after Reconstruction had 
failed. On the other hand, Bradley delivered the opinion in Ex 
parte Siebold, in which the federal election laws were upheld, and 
Field and Clifford were the only ones who disagreed with it. 

In the first place, I frankly confess that what I have 
written and shall write in defense of the reconstructed gOT- 
emments at the South has been and will be of very little 
value if it were conceded that the acts accredited to the men 
to whom I have referred were of a low character. This is 
the very point upon which the public has been misinformed, 
misled and deceived. I do not hesitate to assert that the 
Southern Heconstructed Governments were the best govern- 
ments those States ever had before or have ever had since, 
statements and allegations made by Mr. Bhodes and some 
other historical writers to the contrary notwithstanding. 
It is not cliumed that they were perfect, but they were a 
decided improvement on those they succeeded and they were 
superior in every way to those which are representative 
of what Mr. Bhodes is pleased to term the restoration of 
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home rule. They were the first and only governments in 
that section that were based apon the consent of the gov- 
erned. If Mr. Bhodes honestly believed that what he wrote 
in condemnation and denunciation of those governments 
was based apon authenticated facts, then the most chari* 
table view that can be taken in his case is that he, like thou- 
sands of others, is simply an innocent victim of a gross de- 
ception. 

In the second place, whether or not I am influenced by 
racial ties or partisan bias in what I have written and may 
hereafter write, I am willing to allow the readers to decide. 
I am sure that they have not failed to see from what I have 
thus far written, that the controlling purpose with me- is 
to give actual facts, free from radal partiality or partisan 
bias. If some of the things I have written appear other- 
wise, it is due to the fact that the misrepresentations I am 
pointing out and correcting have been in the opposite direc- 
tion. The idea that I have endeavored to keep in mind is, 
that what the readers and students of Americui history- de- 
sire to know is the unbiased truth about the important 
events of the period in question and not the judgment and 
opinions of the person or persons by whom they are re- 
corded. 

In the third place, the statement that the value of what 
I have written is impaired because what is said about the 
important events of the period in question is based in the 
main upon my own knowledge and experience, must impress 
the intelligent reader as being strange and unusual. He 
discredits what I say too because I do not make reference 
to source materials. "What this expert bimself has to say 
is, like most studies of Beconstmction, based on ez-parte 
evidence which is in violation of all rules governing modem 
historical writing. No just judge would rely altogether on 
the testimony of one's enemies to determine the truth. 

With reference to the period nnder consideration, the 
difference between what I have written and what has been 
written by Mr. Bhodes and some other historical writers 
is what the lawyers would call the differaice between 
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primary and secondary evidence. The primary is always 
considered the best evidence, the secondary to be used only 
when the primary can not be obtained. And yet what I 
have written is not based wholly npon memory. It is only 
so with reference to distingnished persons and important 
events and tendencies, which are not likely to be inac- 
curate tbroogb the treachery of memory. The statistical 
information I have given is not from memory, but from the 
files of the official records which are accessible to the public. 
Bnt it appears that Mr. Bhodes and some other historical 
writers used only such parts of the official records aa an- 
swered the purpose they seemed to have in view, which evi- 
dently was to mislead and deceive the public. This is vir- 
tually admitted by Kr. Bhodes's expert, in stating that 
" the point Mr. Lynch makes about the defalcation of Hem- 
ingway is an interesting one, and one that is evidently care- 
fully kept in the background by the local writers." Yes, 
they not only kept that point in the background, bnt all other 
points that were not in harmony with the purpose they 
seemed to have in mind, which was evidently one of decep- 
tion and misrepresentation. 

The reader will not fail to see that Mr. Bhodes 'snamdess 
expert passed over in sUence a number of important points 
in my article. Some of those alluded to by him he frankly 
admitted to be right, as in the case of Treasurer Heming- 
way. In the case of Mr. Evans, the Negro sheriff of De 
Soto County, he relies npon a statement written by a Mr. 
Nichols of that county who was evidently a partisan, who 
makes an effort to paint Mr. Evans in as unfavorable a 
light as possible, and yet he fails to confirm the allegation 
that Mr. Evans could neither read nor write, but concludes 
his communication with the declaration " that nothing really 
was wrong." Judging from what is written by Mr. 
Bhodes 's expert I conclude that Gamer is the one from 
whom Mr. Bhodes obtained most of his misinformation. 
Yet in speaking of the Negro sheriffs in a general way Mr. 
Bbodes's expert was frank enough to say: " On the whole 
such first-hand material as I have been able to find does not 
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uphold Gamer entirely in his estimate of this class of offi- 
cials, especially as to his footnote statement about their dis- 
honesty." This bears out the statement made by me that 
if Mr. Bhodes had desired to be fair and impartiiQ he would 
have taken all the colored sheriffs into consideration and 
would have drawn an average, which would have shown 
that in point of intelligence, capacity and honesty they 
woxild have compared favorably with the whites. 

The <asBertion made by me that the Bepublican party in 
the State of Mississippi included in its membership many 
of the best and most substantial white men in that State is 
disputed because the Bepublican vote in the State at the 
Presidential election of 1872 happened to be only a few 
thousand less than the number of Negroes in the State of 
voting age, as shown by the census of 1870. It is, therefore, 
assumed that very few if any white men voted the Bepub- 
lican ticket at that election. To ascertain the voting 
strength of a political party census figures cannot be relied 
upon with any degree of certainty, but since Mr. Rhodes 's 
expert seems to think otherwise I am perfectly willing to 
accept them in this instance for what they may be worth. 
The nmnber of Negroes of voting age in the State at that 
time, as shown by the census of 1870, was 88,850; whites 
76,909, colored majority, 11,941, and yet the Republican ma- 
jority in 1872 was 34,887. If the voting strength of the 
two parties were in proportion to the number of bladis and 
whites in the State, as this expert would have the public 
believe, and the percentage of blacks and whites who voted 
were about the same, which can be safely assumed, the Re- 
publican majority in that case could not have been more 
than 12,000, whereas it was nearly three times that number.. 
Assuming that the Republican and Democratic vote com- 
bined comprised the whole number that voted at that elec- 
tion, the total number of votes polled was 129,463, which 
was 36,296 less than the number of voters in the State. 
Of the 36,296 that did not vote I estimate that at least 
16,000 of them were white men. Subtract the 16,000 from 
the 76,909 white voters and it will be seen that the number 
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of wliite men that voted at that election was 60,909, and yet 
the Democratic vote was 47,288, which was 13,621 less than 
the number of white men that voted. My own estimate is 
that of tiie 82,175 Bepnblican votes, 61,266 were cast by 
the blacks and 20,909 by the whites. Of the 47,288 Demo- 
cratic votes, 40,000 were cast by the whites and 7,288 by the 
blacks. 

From the above estimate it will be seen that more than 
one third of the white men tiiat voted at that election voted 
the Bepnblican ticket. This estimate is strengthened when 
the resnlt of the election in the different connties is taken 
into consideration. The Bepnblicans not only carried 
every county in which the Negro voters had a majority, but 
also a namber of counties in which the whites were in the 
majority. The majority by which the State was carried by 
Alcorn in 1869 was about the same as that by which it was 
carried by Grant in 1872. Alcorn not only carried a nam- 
ber of white counties, but ten of them elected Bepublicana 
to the Legislature, two of them, Lawrence and Marion, 
elected each a Negro member. The ten counties were Pike, 
Lawrence, Marion, Jackson, Jasper, Clark, Lee, Lei^ La- 
fayette and Attala. Judge Green C. Chandler, afterwards 
a judge of the Circuit Court and later TJ. S. District Attor- 
ney, was elected from Clark. Hon. H. "W. Warren, who 
succeeded Judge Franklin as Speaker of the House, was 
elected from "Leak, Judge Jason Niles and Hon. E. Boyd, 
both able and brilliant lawyers, were elected from Attala. 
Judge Niles was afterwards appointed a Judge of the Cir- 
cuit Court and later served as a Eepublican member of 
Congress. 

In the opinion of this expert Judge Dent, the Democratic 
candidate for Governor in 1869, was scarcely a typical car- 
pet-bagger because he was bom in Missouri and had family 
connections in Mississippi. Still if he were not a typical 
carpet-bagger, then we had none in the State, because the 
designation included all those that settled in the State after 
the war was over. Judge Dent was one of that number. 
Bat I may be able to give Mr. Bhodes what was believed to 
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be the prmcipal reaaon that influenced the Democrats to 
support Judge Dent. He was President Grant's brother- 
in-law. Hence it was hoped and believed that' in this case 
family ties would prove to be stronger than party ties and 
that the nation^ administration would support Dent in- 
Btead of Alcorn, the Ex-Confederate. But in this case they 
were mistaken. Grant had been elected as a Republican, 
and he could not be induced to throw the weight of his in- 
fluence against his own party, even in a State election, 
merely to contribute to the realization of the personal am- 
bition of his wife's brother. It is true that a few men who 
called themselves Republicans also supported Judge Dent, 
but the result of the election was conclusive evidence that 
the so-called split in the party was not at all serious. 

Speaking of the three Supreme Court Judges, the expert 
admits that Peyton and Tarbell were Republicans, but Sim- 
rail, he claims, is generally classed as a Democrat. In sup- 
port of this assertion attention is called to the fact, among 
others, that he was chairman of the State legislative com- 
mittee that reported in favor of rejecting the 14th Amend- 
ment. But that was before the passage of the Reconstruc- 
tion Acts and before the Republican party in the State was 
organized. Judge Simrall joined the Republican party in 
1868 or 1869. What I asserted and now repeat is that he 
was a Republican when he was made a Justice of the State 
Supreme Court in 1870. Even if he, like thousands of 
others, rejoined the Democratic party, that would not dis- 
prove my assertion that he was a Republican while he was 
on the bench. But it appears that he was not one of those 
that rejoined the Democrats, but remained a Republican to 
the day of his death. In 1884, nine years after the Re- 
demption, he canvassed the State for Blaine and Logan, 
Republican candidates for President and Vice-President. 
In 1890 the Democrats of "Warren County in selecting suit- 
able persons to represent them in the State Constitutional 
Convention to be held in the fall of that year were anxious 
to have the benefit of the knowledge, ability and experience 
of Judge Simrall. They took the liberty of placing his 
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name on their ticket to which it appears he made no objeo- 
tion, and in that way he was elected a delegate to that con- 
vention. Bnt did that make him a Democratt I am sure 
both Mr. Rhodes and his expert will allow Jndge Simru'il 
to answer that question for himself and that they will accept 
his answer as conclnsive on that point. For his answer to 
that qnestion they are respectfully referred to page 704 of 
the official journal of the Constitutional Convention of 1890. 
They will see that the members of the convention were 
politically classified. Each member, of course, furnished 
the information about his own party affiliations. It will be 
seen that Judge Simrall is classified as a *' National Repub- 
lican." Ex-Qovemor Alcorn was also a member of that 
convention, having been elected from Coahoma County in 
the same way. His political classification is that of a 
" Conservative." So it seems that neither Simrall nor Al- 
corn rejoined the Democratic party. Instead, therefore, of 
BepublicauB being obliged to utilize Democratic material in 
the selection of Judges, as erroneously stated by Mr. 
Rhodes, it seems that the Democrats were obliged to utilize 
Republican talent, experience and ability to assist them in 
framing a new constitution. I am sore the assertion can 
be safely made that Simrall and Alcorn were not among 
the "lovers of good government" who rejoiced "at the 
redemption of Mississippi " through the employment of 
means that Mr. Rhodes so much regretted. 

" The judiciary," the expert asserts, " was the best de- 
partment of government under Reconstruction in Missis- 
sippi," and yet the Judges were all appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
It goes without saying that if the (Governor's appointees 
were good, the appointing power was equally as good. 
The expert virtually admits that there was no justification 
for the declaration that "all lovers of good government 
must rejoice at the redemption of Mississippi," when he 
used the following language: " Mr. Lynch confines his fig- 
ures to state finances ; while it was for local finances that the 
Reconstruction government of Mississippi is most severely 
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condemned." In other words, there was nothing wrong 
with the State administration ; it was the local county and 
mnnicipal govermneDts that were bad. And yet, a fair and 
impartial investigation will reveal the fact that there is no 
more fonndation for this allegation than for those about 
the State government. It is admitted that daring the early 
part of Beconstmction the local tax rate was high, the 
reasons for which are fully explained in The Facts of 
Reconstruction. Such an investigation would show that 
the charges of extravagance, recklessness and maladminis- 
tration so generally made about the administration of 
county and municipal affairs were grossly exaggerated and 
nearly, if not all of them wholly untrue. In fact, the expert 
flatly contradicts himself on this point, because he admits 
that the evidence does not support the charge of dishonesty 
in the case of the Negro sheriffs, and yet the sheriff is the 
principal officer in the administration of the county gov- 
ernment. 

With reference to the financial affairs of the State the 
expert makes no effort to disprove a single statement I have 
made. He simply makes the broad statement that my con- 
clusions do not agree with other statistics, and yet he fails 
to produce the statistics with which they do not agree. To 
illustrate his point he calls attention to the different rates 
of taxation covering a period of about ten years, which if 
true is of no importance in this connection because the same 
has no bearing upon the material point now under consid- 
eration. The tax rate is always determined by the amount 
of money needed to meet the obligations of the State, predi- 
cated upon the assessed value of taxable property. Changes 
in the tax rate, therefore, are liable to be of frequent occur- 
rence. The material point at Issue is the volume of money 
paid into the treasury and the disposition made of it. In 
this connection a slight amplification of the figures already 
given will not be inappropriate. In 1875, the last year of 
Bepublican rule and the year the State was redeemed, the 
total receipts from all sources amounted to $1,801,1^.12. 
The disbursements, same year, were $1,430,192.83, or 
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$370,936.29 less than was received. In 1907 the receipts 
from all sources amounted to $3,391,127.15. The disburse- 
ments, same year, were $3,730,343.29 or $339,216.14 more 
than was received, and $2,300,150.46 more than was paid 
out in 1875. In fact, the financial condition of the State 
daring several years was such that the Legislature was 
obliged to authorize the issuance of bonds upon which to 
borrow money to meet current demands, thus adding ma- 
terially to the bonded debt of the State. Can any thing 
more inexcusable and indefensible than this be imaginedf 
That any one of the Reconstructed governments could pos- 
sibly have been guilty of such maladministration as this is 
inconceivable. And yet, this administration typifies what 
Mr. Bhodes is pleased to term the restoration of home rule 
at the South, for which all lovers of good government should 
rejoice. 

The expert admits that I am right in what was said 
about Senators Alcorn and Bruce, but asserts that Sena- 
tor Pease, Mr. Bruce's immediate predecessor, was op- 
posed to Ames. This is another assertion that is not in 
harmony with the truth. Ames was a United States Sena- 
tor when he was elected Gkivemor. When he resigned the 
Senatorship to become Governor there remained about 
fourteen months of his term. There devolved, therefore, 
upon the Legislature that was elected in 1873, the same time 
Senator Ames was elected Governor, the duty of electing a 
Senator for the full term and also for the unexpired term. 
Bruce, an Ames man, was elected for the full term and 
Pease, also an Ames man, was elected for the unexpired 
term. If Pease had been opposed to Ames he coold not 
have been elected to the Senate by that Legislature for that 
was unquestionably an Ames Legislature. It is true Pease 
was defeated for renomination for State Superintendent 
of Education by the Convention that nominated Ames, still 
he loyally supported the ticket and after the election he 
was looked upon as one of the friends and supporters of the 
Ames Administration. As such and for that reason he was 
elected as one of the administration Senators. I was a 
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member of Congress at that time and, therefore, had occa- 
sion frequently to confer with Senator Pease. If he were 
opposed to Ames, I am sure that both Mr. Rhodes and his 
expert will admit that I woold have known it; and yet I do 
not hesitate to say that Senator Pease never did by word, 
act or deed canse me to entertain the slightest suspicion 
that he was not a loyal friend and supporter of the Ames 
Administration. 

In regard to the decisions of the Supreme Court, the 
expert simply makes the declaration that the statement 
made by me that the faUure of Reconstruction was due to 
unwise judicial interpretation need not be considered. In 
the first place, it is not true that I admitted that Recon- 
struction was a failure. On the contrary, those who will 
carefully read what I wrote will not fail to see that my con- 
tention is that in its important and essential particulars 
that policy was a grand and brilliant success and I instanced 
the ratification of the 14th and 15th Amendments, neither of 
which could have otherwise been ratified, as a vindication 
of the wisdom of that legislation even if nothing else had 
resulted from it It is admitted that some of the friends 
and supporters of the Congressional plan of Reconstroction 
have been disappointed because those governments did not 
and could not stand the test of time. To this extent and 
for this reason some persons claim that the policy was a 
failure. I am not one of that number, the reasons for which 
the readers of the article referred to will see. But the in- 
ability of those governments to stand the test of time I ac- 
counted for under three heads, one of which was several 
nnfortoaate decisions rendered by the Supreme Court, the 
result, in my opinion, of two unwise appointments made by 
President Grant in the persons of Chief Justice Waite and 
Assodate Justice Bradley. I do not assert that those two 
judges, or any others, for that matter, were appointed with 
reference to their attitude upon any public question, still I 
am satisfied that they were believed to be in accord with 
the other leaders and constitutional lawyers in the Repub- 
lican party in their construction of the 14th Amendment. 
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The constitutional warrant for the Civil Bights Bill is the 
clause which declares that " no state shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the tTnited States." It was therefore held 
that any law or ordinance which provided for, recognized 
or sanctioned separate facilities for the two races in the 
exercise and enjoyment of the rights and privileges that are 
supposed to be common to all classes of persons, would be 
a violation of this provision of the 14th Amendment; and 
since Congress was authorized to enforce the Amendment, 
affirmative legislation for the enforcement of that provision 
was held to be thus warranted. This view was held by such 
able and brilliant constitutional lawyers as Edmunds and 
Conkling in the Senate, and Butler, George F. and E. Bock- 
wood Hoar, Lyman Tremaine, G-arfield and Wilson in the 
House. Senator Carpenter was the only Bepublican lawyer 
of any note that took a diflferent view of the matter. While 
he believed the whole bill was unconstitutional, the section 
prohibiting race discrimination in the selection of jurors in 
State courts he believed to be especially obnoxious to the 
constitution. He declared that if that section could stand 
the test of a judicial decision all the others could and should. 
And yet the court, through a decision handed down by Mr. 
Justice Strong, affirmed the constitutionality of that sec- 
tion, but in a decision delivered by Mr. Justice Bradley the 
section providing for equal accommodations in hotels, inns 
and places of amusement was declared unconstitutional ex- 
cept in the District of Columbia and the territories. In sev- 
eral subsequent decisions, giving in the main the opinion of 
Chief Justice Waite, some of the most vital and important 
sections of the enforcement acts, especially those having 
for their object the protection of individual citizens, through 
federal machinery, when necessary, against domestic vio- 
lence, were also declared to be unconstitutional and void. 
I am of the opinion, shared in by many others, that if 
men of the type of Edmunds and Conkling had been ap- 
pointed Supreme Court Justices instead of Waite and Brad- 
ley, the rulings of the court in the important cases referred 
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to might have been, and I think would have been, diflferent. 
The nnfortimate thing about those decisions is the wide 
scope of authority thus conceded to the States. In other 
words, they Mnoant to a judicial recognition of the dan- 
gerous doctrine of States Eights — a doctrine which has been 
the source and the cause of most of our domestic troubles 
and misfortunes since those decisions were rendered. But 
for those unfortunate decisions our country would not be 
cursed and disgraced today by lynch law and other forms 
of lawlessness and racial proscription and discrimination. 
But for those unfortunate decisions lynchings could have 
been and I am sure would have been held to be an offense 
against the peace and dignity of the United States as well as 
the State in which the crime is committed. Consequently, 
the criminals could be, and in most cases would be, prose- 
cuted in the United States courts, as was done in the case 
of many of the leaders of that secret criminal organization 
called the En Klux Klao. But this took place before the 
decisions referred to were rendered. The court has also de- 
cided that a State law providing separate accommodations 
for white and colored people on railroad trains, at least for 
a passenger whose journey begins and ends in the same 
state, is not an abridgment in violation of the constitution, 
provided the acconunodations for the two races are exactly 
equal. This means that the validity even of those laws will 
not be affirmed whenever it can be shown that the accommo- 
dations are not equal, which can be very easily done. 
Equal separate accommodations are both a physical and a 
financial impossibility. It is simply impossible for a rail- 
road company to provide the same accommodations for one 
.colored passenger that it provides for one hundred whites. 
If, then, a colored passenger cannot occupy a seat or a sleep- 
ing berth in a car in which white persons may be passen- 
gers, this will not only be an abridgment, but in some cases, 
an absolute denial of such acconunodations. The ultimate 
nullification of such unfair, unjust and unreasonable laws 
must necessarily follow. 

In spite of the unfavorable rulings of the court, as above 
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noted, that tribxuial, as at present constitated, has rendered 
beveral very important decisions which have given the 
friends of national supremacy and equal rights much hope 
and enconragement, the most important of which is the one 
declaring unconstitutional and void the ordinances provid- 
ing for the segregation of the races in the purchase and oc- 
cupation of property for residential purposes in several 
cities. The decision in this case was broad, comprehensive 
and far-reaching. This important, fair and equitable deci- 
sion has given the colored American new hope and new in- 
spiration. It has strengthened and intensified his loyalty 
and devotion to his country, his government, its flag and 
its institutions. It makes him feel that with all of its faults 
and shortcomings, our form of government is superior to, and 
better than that of any other, and that by a few more de- 
cisions along the line of this one, which I hope and believe 
may be safely anticipated, every justifiable cause of com- 
plaint on the part of the Negro will have been removed, be- 
cause the evils resulting from the unfavorable and unfor- 
tunate mlings above noted will have been remedied and 
cured. Our type of dranocracy will then be what it now 
purports to be, pure and gennine. It will then be in truth 
and in fact the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
It will then be a typical representative of that form of 
democracy nnder which there can be no slave, no vassal and 
no peon, bnt every one will be an equal before the law in 
the exercise and enjoyment of life, liberty and property and 
in the wtercise and enjoyment of such public rights and 
privileges as are, or should be, common to all citizens alike, 
without distinction or discrimination based npon differ- 
ences of race, color, nationality or religion. These were 
the aims the framers of the Fourteenth Amendment bad in 
view when that Amendment was drawn, and from present 
indications it seems to be clear that the highest court in tbe 
land will not allow the same to be defeated. 

But the most significant point about tbe segregation 
decision grows out of tbe fact that the fair, reasonable, 
sound and equitable principles therein set forth and clearly 
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enoneiated received the approbation and endorsement of a 
unanimoQS court consisting of nine Judges in whicli con- 
flicting and antagonistic political views are presnmed to be 
represented. This indicates that the day is not far off 
when the so-caUed race question wiU cease to be a political 
factor, and that all iwlitical parties will recognize merit and 
not race, fitness and not color, experience and not religion, 
ability and not nationality as the tests by which persons 
must be judged, not only in the administration of the gov- 
ernment but in Ihe industrial field as well. For the accom- 
plishment of these desirable purposes, men of the type of 
James Ford Rhodes should give their support instead of 
allowing the same to be used in the interest of that small 
class of unpatriotic Americans who seek political distinc- 
tion and oflSeial recognition at the expense of racial har- 
mony and brotherly love. 

John K. Lynch 
4852 fosesttille aventx, 
CmcAOO, Ilunois. 
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LETTERS OF GOVERNOR EDWARD COLES BEAR- 
ING ON THE STRUGGLE OP FREEDOM AND 
SLAVERY IN ILLINOIS* 

Edward Coles was bom of distinguished parentage in 
Albemarle County, Virginia, December 15, 1786. He was 
educated at Hampden-Sidney and William and Mary Col- 
lege, having as classmates Lientenant-General Scott, Presi- 
dent John Tyler, Senator William S. Archer and Mr. Jus- 
tice Baldwin, of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
At the age of twenty-three his father had bequeathed him 
a large plantation with a number of slaves. " Of a pol- 
ished education, fine personal appearance, good manners 
and irreproachable character,"* he so impressed President 
Madison that he made him his private secretary in 1809. 
In this position he became well informed in public affairs 
and useful to the President. 

Early in Coles' college days he discussed with himself 
the question as to whether the declaration that " aU men are 
bom free and equal" could be harmonized with slavery. 
He reached the conclusion that the institution should not 
exist in a country claiming to be a democracy. He, there- 
fore, resolved that he would not hold slaves and would not 
live in a slave-holding State. 

Enjoying the confidence of Jefferson, Coles took up with 
him the important question of emancipating his slaves in 
the year 1814. The letter follows: 

Edward Coles to Thomas Jeffebson 

WiSHmoTON, July 31, 1814. 
Dear Sir: — I never took up my pen with more hesitation, or 
felt more embarrassment than 1 now do in addressing you on the 
1 These letters are taken from E. B. Waahbome 's Sicetch of Edward Colet, 
Second Qovemor of lUinoit, and of the Slavery Struggle of 18tS-18t4. 
tlhid., p. 18. 
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subject of this letter. The fear of appearing presumptuous dis- 
tresses me, and would deter me from venturing thus to call your 
attention to a subject of such magnitude, and so beset with diffi- 
culties as that of a general emancipation of the slaves of Vii^^ia, 
had I not the highest opinion of your goodness and liberality, in 
not only excusing me for the liberty I take, but in justly appreciat- 
ing my motives in doing so. 

I wiU not enter on the right which man has to enslave his 
brother man, nor upon the moral and political effects of slavery 
on individuals or on society; because these things are better under- 
stood by you than by me. My object is to entreat and beseech you 
to exert your knowledge and influence in devising and getting into 
operation some plan for the gradual emancipation of slavery. 
This difBcult task could be less exceptionally and more successfully 
performed by the revered fathers of all our political and social 
blessings than by any succeeding statesmen; and would seem to 
come with peculiar propriety and force from those whose valor, 
wisdom and virtue have done so much in ameliorating the condi- 
tion of mankind. And it is a duty, as I conceive, that devolves 
particularly on you, from your known philosophical and enlarged 
view of subjects, and from the principles you have professed and 
practiced through a long and useful life, pre-eminently distin- 
guished as well by being foremost in establishing on the broadest 
basis the rights of man, and the liberty and independence of your 
country, aa in being throughout honored with the most important 
trusts of yoor fellow citizens, whose confidence and love you have 
carried with you into the shades of old age and retirement. In 
the calm of this retirement yon might, most beneficially to society, 
and with much addition to your own fame, avail yourself of that 
love and confidence to put into complete practice those hallowed 
principles contained in that renowned Declaration, of which yoa 
were the immortal author, and on which we founded our right to 
resist oppression and establish our freedom and independence. 

I hope the fear of failing, at this time, will have no influence in 
preventing you from employing your pen to eradicate this most 
degrading feature of British Colonial policy, which is still per- 
mitted to exist, notwithstanding its repugnance as well to the prin- 
ciples of our revolution as to our free institutions. For however 
prized and influential your opinions may now be, they will still be 
much more so when yon shall have been taken from us by the 
course of nature. If, therefore, your attempt should now fail to 
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rectify this unfortunate evil — an evil most injurious both to the 
oppressed and to the oppressor — at some future day when your 
memory will be consecrated by a grateful posterity, what influence, 
irresiatible influence will the opinions and writings of Thomas Jef- 
ferson have in all questions connected with the rights of man, and 
of that policy which will be the creed of your disciples. Permit 
men then, my dear Sir, again to entreat your great powers of mind 
and influence, and to employ some of your present leisure, in devis- 
ing a mode to liberate one-half of our fellow beings from an igno- 
minious bondage to the other, either by making an immediate 
attempt to put in train a plan to commence this goodly work, or 
to leave human nature the invaluable Testament — ^which you are so 
capable of doing — ^how best to establish its rights; so that the 
weight of your opinion may be on the side of emancipation when 
that question shall be agitated, and that it will be sooner or later 
is most certain. That it may be soon is my most ardent prayer — 
that it will be, rests with yon. 

I will only add as an excuse for the liberty I take in addressing 
you on this subject which is so particularly interesting to me, that 
from the time I was capable of reflecting on the nature of political 
society, and of the rights appertaining to man, I have not only 
been principled against slavery, but have had feelings so repug- 
nant to it as to decide me not to hold them; which decision has 
forced me to leave my native State, and with it all my relations 
and friends. This, I hope, will be deemed by you some excuse for 
the liberty of this intrusion, of which I gladly avail myself to 
assure you of the very great respect and esteem with which I am, 
my dear Sir, your very sincere and devoted friend,* 

Edwabd Coles. 

He wrote Jefferson the following concerning the same 
question about two months later : 

Washojoton, Sep. 26th, '14. 

I must be permitted again to trouble you, my dear Sir, to re- 
turn my grateful thanks for the respectful and friendly attention 
shown to my letter in your answer of the 25th ult. Your favorable 
reception of sentiments not generally avowed, if felt, by our coun- 
trymen, but which have ever been so inseparably interwoven with 

* Jefferson's reply was pablislieil in The Jodknal or Ne«bo Hibt<»t, VoL 
in, p. 83. 
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my opinions and feelings as to become, as it were, the rudder that 
shapes my course, even against a strong tide of interest and of local 
partialities, could not but be in the highest degree gratifying to 
me. And your interesting and highly prized letter conveying 
them to me in such flattering terms, woold have called forth my 
acknowledgments before this but for its having been forwarded to 
me to the Springs, and from thence it was again returned here 
before I received it, which was only a few days since. 

Your indulgent treatment encourages me to add that I feel 
very sensibly the force of your remarks on the impropriety of 
yielding to my repugnancies in abandoning my property in slaves 
and my native State. I certainly should never have been inclined 
to yield to them if I had supposed myself capable of being instru- 
mental iu bringing about a liberation, or that I could by my exam- 
ple ameliorate the condition of these oppressed people. If I could 
be convinced of being in the slightest degree useful in doing either, 
it would afFord me very great happiness, and the more so as it 
would enable me to gratify many partialities by remaining in Vir- 
ginia. But never haviug flattered myself with the hope of being 
able to contribute to either, I have long since determined, and 
should but for my bad health ere this, have removed, carrying 
along with me those who had been my slaves, to the country north- 
west of the river Ohio. 

Your prayers I trust will not only be heard with indulgence in 
Heaven, but with influence on Earth. But I cannot agree with 
you that they are the only weapons of one at your age; nor that 
the difiScult work of cleansing the escutcheon of Virginia of the 
foul stain of slavery can best be done by the young. To expect 
80 great and difBcult an object, great and extensive powers, both 
of mind and influence, are required, which can never be possessed 
in so great a degree by the young as by the old. And among the 
few of the former who might unite the disposition with the requi- 
site capacify, they are too often led by ambitious views to go witii 
the current of popular feeling rather than to mark out a course 
for themselves, where they might be buffeted by the waves of oppo- 
sition ; and indeed it is feared that these waves would in this case 
be too strong to be effectually resisted by any but those who had 
gained by a previous course of useful employment the firmest foot- 
ing in the confidence and attachment of their country. It is with 
them, therefore, I am persuaded, that the subject of emancipation 
must originate ; for they are the only persons who have it in their 
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power effectually to arouse and enlighten the public sentiment, 
which in matters of this kind ongbt not to be expected to lead, but 
to be led ; nor ought it to be wondered at that there should prevail 
a degree of apathy with the general mass of mankind, where a 
mere passive principle of right has to contend against the weighty 
influence of habit and interest. On such a question there will 
always exist in society a kind of vis inertia, to arouse and over- 
come, which requires a strong impulse, which can only be given 
by those who have acquired a great weight of character, and on 
whom there devolves in this case a most solemn obligation. It waa 
under these impressions that I looked to you, my dear Sir, as the 
first of our aged worthies to awaken our fellow-citizens from their 
infatuation to a proper sense of justice, and to the true interest 
of their country; and by proposing a system for the gradual eman- 
cipation of our slaves, at once to form a rallying point for its 
friends, who, enlightened by your wisdom and experience, and 
supported and eneonraged by yoor sanction and patronage, might 
look forward to a propitious and happy result. Your time of lif§ 
I had not considered as an obstacle to the undertaking. Doctor 
Franklin, to whom, by the way, Pennsylvania owes her early rid- 
dance of the evils of slavery, was as actively and as usefully em- 
ployed on as arduous duties after he bad past your age as he had 
ever been at any period of his life. 

With apologizing for having given you so much trouble on this 
subject, and again repeating my thanks for the respectful and flat- 
tering attention you have been pleased to pay to it, I renew the 
assurances of the great respect and regard which makes me moat 
sincerely yours 

Edwakd Coles. 

Coles went west to find a suitable location for settlement 
but was delayed in carrying ont the enterprise by serving 
on a special mission to Russia in 1816. He then moved in 
1819 to Edwardsville, Illinois, where he emancipated his 
slaves. Arriving in that State just at the time its citizens 
were trying to decide whether or not that commonwealth 
should be a slave or free State, this anti-slavery man turned 
the tide in favor of freedom. He had been in the State 
only three years when he was nominated by the anti-slav- 
ery party for governor. He received a minority of the 
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votes cast at the election in 1822 ; but owing to a split in the 
pro-slavery party which divided its votes between two can- 
didates, Coles was elected, although the friends of slavery 
elected their candidate for lieutenant-governor and a ma- 
jority of the members of both branches of the legislature. 
There ensued then a struggle to have a conveQiion called so 
to change the constitution as to make Illinois a slave State. 

Judge Gillespie, a contemporary, described the situation 
as follows : 

It was conceded in those days that a State formed out of tbe 
"North West Territory" could not he admitted into the Union 
contrary to the provisions of the ordinance of 1787, which pro- 
hibited slavery, but the slavery propagandists contended that you 
could, the next day after being admitted under an anti^slavery 
constitution, change the constitation bo as to admit slavery, and 
in that way, "whip the devil around the stump." It was likewise 
contended that slavery existed in Illinois beyond Congressional 
interference, by virtue of the trea^ (of 1763) between France and 
England, and that between England and the United States at the 
close of the Bevolntionary War, in both of which the rights of the 
French inhabitants were gaaranteed. One of these rights was that 
of holding slaves, which, it was contended, was protected by trea^ 
stipulation, and was equal in binding effect, to the Constitution 
(of the United States) itself. Besides, it was maintained, that by 
tiie conquest of George Rogers Clark, this country became a part 
of Virginia, and that Congress had no more power to aboluh 
slavery in Illinois, than it had in Virginia. The logic of the times 
was that the French inhabitants had the right to hold slaves, and 
that the other inhabitants bad equal rights with the French — ergo: 
they all had the right to hold slaves. This was the argument of 
the celebrated constitutional expounder — John Orammar, of Un- 
ion county — in the Legislature in reply to an intimation question- 
ing the validity of the title of slaves in Illinois. The old gentle- 
man instantly arose and remarked "that Sttener men" than he 
was "mout hev been found to defend the masters agin the sneakin* 
ways of the infernal abolitioners ; but havin' rights on my side, 
I don't fear, Sir. I will show that are proposition is unconsti- 
tutionahlc, inl^al, and fomenst the compact. Don't every one 
know, or leastwise had ought to know, that the Congress that sot 
at Post Vinsan, gamisheed to the old French inhabitants the right 
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to their niggers, and haint I got as mucti rights as any Fronchman 
in this Statef Answer me that, Sir." Notwithstanding this 
seeming confidence, these men were exceedingly desiroos of rein- 
forcing their rights. They resorted to the indenturing method, 
by which they got their servant to go before some officer and bind 
himself to serve the master, generally for ninety-nine years, for 
which he was to receive a slight equivalent at the end of each year. 
As the "Yankees" increased in numbers, confidence (on the 
part of the pro-slavery men) in the titles to their negroes, dimin- 
ished, and they finally concluded that there was no assurance for 
them, except la changing the constitution so as to sanction slave- 
holding and thus the contest commenced, which for fierceness and 
rancor excelled anything ever before witnessed. The people were 
at the point of going to war with each other. The pro-slavery men 
were, aa they have always been ready to resort to violence wher- 
ever they dared, unwilling to listen to, or incapable of compre- 
hending ai^nments. Their method of overcoming opposition was 
by "buldozing"; but on this occasion they had to encounter men 
of invincible courage, who were eager and willing to 'beard the 
lion in his den,' and defend their rights at all hazards. Many of 
these men had removed to Illinois to get rid of the curse of slavery. 

This scheme, however, was with much difficulty defeated 
and the Stat« was saved for freedom, ' The intensity of this 
straggle has been well described by Governor Reynolds in 
his My Otvn Times. He says : 

The convention question gave rise to two years of the most furi- 
ous and boisterous excitement and contest that ever was visited 
on Illinois. Men, women and children entered the arena of pttrty 
warfare and strife, and the families and neighborhoods were so 
divided and furious and bitter against one another, that it seemed 
a regular civil war might be the result. Many personal combats 
were indulged in on the question, and the whole country seemed, 
at times, to be ready and willing to resort to physical force to 
decide the contest. All the means known to man to convey ideas 
to one another were resorted to, and practised with energy. The 
press teemed with publications on the subject. The stump-oratora 
were invoked, and the pnlpit thnni^ered anatliemas against the 
introduction of slavery. The religious community coupled free- 
dom and Christianity together, which was one of the most powerful 
levers used in the content. At one meeting of the friends of free- 
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dom in St. Clair eoonty, more than thirty preachers of the gospel 
attended and opposed the introduction of slavery into the State. 

This contest has been further described by W. H. Brown. 
He says: 

The struggle which now commenced, and was continued through 
the succeeding eighteen months, was one of no ordinary character. 
Our previous elections had been conducted with warmth and zeal ; 
but into this canvass was infused a bitterness and malignity which 
the agitation of the Slavery question only engenders. Why it 
always produces this result, is worthy of the investigation of the 
moralist and philosopher. Other great evils, political or moral, 
are discussed with freedom, and measures for their amelioration 
or prevention meet with no outward opposition ; but call in ques- 
tion the right of one man to enslave another, or even make an effort 
to confine this gigantic sin to the territory in which it exists, and 
the fiercest passions are aroused in the hearts of its advocates, and 
the lack of power alone, saves their opponents from utter de- 
struction. 

In this spirit was the contest of 1823--4 waged. Old friend- 
ships were sundered, families divided and neighborhoods arrayed 
in oppoffltion to each other. Threats of personal violence were fre- 
quent, and personal collisions a frequent occurrence. As in times 
of warfare, every man expected an attack, and was prepared to 
meet it. Pistols and dirks were in great demand, and formed a 
part of the personal habiliments of all those conspicuous for their 
opposition to the Convention measure. Even the gentler sex came 
within the vortex of this whirlwind of passion ; and many were the 
angry disputations of those whose cares and interests were usually 
confined to their household duties. 

It will doubtless be profitable, therefore, to study the fol- 
lowing letters showing Governor Coles' connection with 
the anti-slavery movement during the early history of 
Illinois. 

OovGBNOB Coles to Richard Flowers 

Dear Sir: — I would have made my acknowledgments to you 
long since for your kind letter of 13th of February, but for my 
having been prevented from writing by the bearer of it, from the 
haste with which he took his departure hence, and for my being 
much harassed by the business attendant on the approaching ad- 
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joQmment of the Legislature; and for my having gone soon after 
the adjournment to EdwardsviUe, where I was detained ontil a 
few days since by torrents of rain which have deluged the country 
and rendered the streams and roads impassable. The perusal of 
your letter afforded me particular pleasure. It breathes the gen- 
nine sentiments of a Republican and of a philanthropist ; and pro- 
duced an emotion which was "pleasing though mournful to the 
soul." Pleasing that an adopted citizen should possess principles 
so entirely accordant with our free institutions; and as it held 
out encouragement that the people would not sanction the late 
conduct and measures of their Bepresentatives — ^mournful, that if 
the slave faction should succeed, how onpleasant and truly unfor- 
tunate the situation of many of us, who have removed from a great 
distance and invested our all in property which we shall be com- 
pelled to abandon or to sacrifice, to seek new homes we know not 
where; or remain in a community whose principles and practice 
are not only entirely at variance with our own, but of a character 
ealeolated daily to harrow up our feelings in the most painful way. 
I was bom in the very bosom of negro slavery ; have seen it in all 
its bearings; reflected well upon the nature of it, and having found 
it impossible to reconcile it either with my political or religions 
creed, I abandoned my native State, my aged parents and relations, 
to seek in this State a community whose principles and practice I 
presumed were in unison with my own. Judge, then, of my feel- 
ings at the efforts which have been made and are now making to 
change this free community of ours into a truly odious one, con- 
sisting of masters and slaves — and yon can judge the better as 
your situation and principles are very similar with mine. The 
great inducement with us both to emigrate to this State was the 
firm belief that we should not be disturbed by the clanking of the 
fetters of Slavery; that tyranny would not be given a legal sanc- 
tion, nor afforded the food on which it could prey. But the ma- 
jority of the people's representatives, having by the most violent 
and unprecedented measure, taken a step with the view of break- 
ing down those barriers to oppression, which had been erected by 
the wisdom and virtue of those who framed the fundamental law 
of the State, and which you and many of us considered, if not 
sacred, at least to have been permanently settled, it becomes us to 
be on the alert to defeat a measure, which if it should succeed, 
will not only he ruinous, and in the highest degree unjust to many 
• of us who have emigrated here under the most solemn assurance 
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that "neither slavery nor involuntary servitude" should exist; 
but it will be of incalculable injury to the interest of the State, of 
the Union, and of the extension and advancement of freedom, and 
the amelioration of the human race. 

You reside in a favorable situation to aid with effect this great 
question. The county just below you forms the dividing line be- 
tween the sections of country in which the free and slave parties 
predominate. It has occurred to me that the friends of freedom 
would give ample support, and that the good cause would be greatly 
promoted by establishing a printing press on the Eastern side of 
the State. And I know of no place where it could be established 
to so much advantage, as at Albion. Besides the advantage it has 
in locality, there are in Albion, and its vicinity, many persons who 
wield chaste and powerful pens, and who have the means, and, I 
trust, the disposition of patronizing an establishment of the kind. 
Pardon me for asking it as a favor to me personally, and as a sae- 
riflee to the fortherance of the best and most virtuous of causes, 
that all personal, sectional, national, county or town feelings, and 
all other unkind feelings, let them originate from what cause they 
may, shall be buried, at least while the great question is pending. 
I will write and ask the same favor of Mr. Birkbeck. I have but 
little news. From all I can learn a considerable majority of the 
people of the counties situated in tJie north-west part of the State, 
as far south as Monroe, St. Clair and Washington, are opposed to 
a call of a convention, but great and ezb^ordinary efforts are 
already making to induce the people to vote for it. 

Present my respectful compliments to Mrs. F. and family, and 
to your son and his lady, and be assured of my respect and esteem. 
£dwabi} Coles. 

Governor Coles to Nicholas Biddle 
Dear Sir: — It has been a long time since I either wrote to you 
or heard from you. I made a visit last summer to my relaitions in 
Virginia, and intended to have extended my tour as far as Phila- 
delphia, which I should certainly have done, for I am still more 
attached to Philadelphia than any other city in the Union, but for 
my trip having been delayed by a severe attack of bilious fever, 
and having been prolonged in Virginia beyond the time I expected, 
and the necessity I was under to be back here by the meeting of 
the L^islature, to enter on the duties of the oCBce to which I had 
been recently elected. I assure you, when about to leave "Wash- 
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ington (where I staid only foar or five days) and to torn my face 
to the west, there was a great stru^le between a sense of duty 
which draped me here, and my inclinations and many strong at- 
tractions which drew me to your charming city. There has long 
existed in this State a strong party in favor of altering the consti- 
tution and making it a slave-holding State ; while there is anotiier 
party in favor of a convention to alter the constitntion, but deny 
that Slavery is their object. These two parties have finally, by 
the most unprecedented and unwarrantable proceedings (an ac- 
count of which you have no doubt seen in the newspapers), suc- 
ceeded in passing a resolution requiring the sense of the people to 
be taken at the next general election (August, 1824), on the pro- 
priety of calling a convention for the purpose of altering the con- 
stitution. Knowing that this measure would be strenuously urged 
during the late session of the Legislature, and that many who pro- 
fessed to be hostile to the further introduction of Slavery, would 
advocate it, and believing that it would have a s^utary effect to 
furnish them an opportunity of evincing the sincerity of their pro- 
fessions ; and being also urged by a strong sense of the obligations 
imposed on me, by my principles and feelings, to take notice of 
the subject, I called the attention of the Legislature in a speech 
I delivered on being sworn into office (a printed copy of which I 
sent you by mail) to the existence of Slavery in tlie State, in viola- 
tion of the great fundamental principles of the ordinance, and 
recommended that just and equitable provision be made for its 
abrc^tion. As I anticipated, this part of my speech created a 
considerable excitement with those who were openly or secretly in 
favor of making Illinois a slave-holding, rather than making it 
really as well as nominally, a free State — who wished to fill it 
rather than empty it of slaves. Never did I see or hear in America 
of party spirit going to such lengths, as well officially as privately, 
as it did here on this question. Indeed, it seems to me that Slavery 
is so poisonous as to produce a kind of delirium in those minds who 
are excited by it. This question, and the manner of carrying it, 
is exciting great interest throughout the State, and has already 
kindled an extraordinary degree of excitement and warmth of 
feeling, which will no doubt continue to increase until the question 
is decided. I assure you, I never before felt so deep an interest 
in any political question. It preys upon me to such a degree, that 
I shall not be happy or feel at ease until it is settled. It is im- 
possible to foresee the injurious effects resulting to this State of 
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the unhappy consequences which may arise to the Union, from 
the success of the slave party in this State. Many of us who im- 
migrated to this State under the solemn assurance that there should 
exist here "neither slavery nor involuntary servitude," will, if 
the slave faction suceeeds, be compelled to sacrifice or abandon oar 
property and seek new homes, we know not where, or remain in 
a commonity whose principles we shall disapprove of, and whose 
practice will be abhorrent to our feelings. And already we hear 
disputed the binding effect of the ordinance — the power of Con- 
gress to restrict a State, etc, etc., from which I fear, if the intro- 
duction of Slavery should be tolerated here, the discussions on the 
expediency and unconstitutionality of the measure will not in all 
probability be confined to the citizens of this State. Bat this is 
a part of the question too painful for me to dwell on, I trust the 
good sense and virtue of the citizens of Illinois will never sanction 
a measure so well calculated to disturb the harmony of the Union 
and 80 injurious to its own prosperity and happiness, as well as eo 
directly opposite to the progress of those enlightened and liberal 
principles which do honor to the age. But to insure this it is 
necessary that the public mind should be enlightened on the moral 
and political effects of Slavery. You will confer a particular favor 
on me and promote the virtuous cause in which I am enlisted, by 
giving me information, or referring me to the sources from whence 
I can draw it, caleolated to elucidate the general character and 
effects of Slavery — its moral, political and social effects — facts 
showing its effects on the price of lands, and general improvement 
and appearance of a country — of labor both as it respects agri- 
cidture and manufactures, etc., etc. The State of Pennsylvania 
having been long distinguished for its attachment to free princi- 
ples, there is no doubt but what you can procure in Philadelphia 
many valuable pamphlets and publications which would throw 
light on this question. Any which you may have it in your power 
to procure and forward, will be most thankfully received, and the 
amount of the expense repaid as soon as it is known. Your old 
and truly sincere friend, 

Edward Coles. 
To Nicholas Biddi^, Esq., 

President of the Bank of the United States, 
Philadelphia. 
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Ms. BiDDLB TO GOTEBNOB COLEB 

PHmADELpHiA, May 20, 1823. 

Dear Sir; I have just received your friendly letter of the 22nd 
ult,, to which I shall take the first moment of leisure to give a more 
detailed answer. In the meantime I can only say that I feel most 
sincerely the embarrassment of your sitnation, and hope that yon 
may be able to triomph in the good cause. That no ^ort may be 
wanting, you shall have all the assistance which I can give or 
procure. My occupations necessarily absorb so much of my time 
that I can promise you little on my part, personally, but I have 
already engaged two of our most active gentlemen familiar with 
that subject, who will cheerfully and zealously contribute to your 
support. The first fruit of their labor is the pamphlet accom- 
panying this letter. I have not had time to read it, as I am anxious 
to forward it without delay, but I understand that it is the latest 
and beet work on the subject, and goes directly to the question of 
the superiorily of free over slave labor. Mrs. B. and Mr. Craig 
are glad to hear of your prosperity, and desire to be particularly 
remembered to you. 

With great sincerity of regard, 
yra, 

N. BnotLK. 

Edwabd Coleb, Esq., 
Vandalia, 

Mb. Biddle to Govebnob Coles 

Phil&delpeia, May 26, 1823. 
My Dear Sir: My present occupations necessarily engross so 
much of my time that I can scarcely contribute more than my good 
wishes to the great cause which so naturally and deeply interests 
you. It gives me peculiar satisfaction, therefore, to procure for 
you the correspondence of my friend, Mr. Roberts Vaux, tx) whom 
this note is intended to serve as an introduction. Mr. Vaux is a 
gentleman of education, talents, fortune, leisure and high standing 
in the community. He feels sensibly all the embarrassments of 
your situation ; he perceives the deep importance of defeating this 
first effort to extend to the north-western country the misfortunes 
of the slave population and he is disposed to co-operate warmly 
and zealously with you. I know of no individual more calculated 
to render you the most efBcient service. He is worthy of all your 
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confideDce, and I recommend to you to yield it to him implicitly, 
as I am sore it will be repaid by every kindness and eveiy service 
in his power. 

With preat esteem and regard, 
yrs., 

N. Ba»LB. 
Edward Coi^es, Esq., 
Yandalia, 
Illinois. 

Mr. Biddle to Govbbnob Coles 

pHUiADELPHiA, May 26, 1823. 
My Dear Sir: I have put into the hands of my friend, Mr. Taux, 
a note for you which he will accompany with a communication on 
the subject which now occupies you. Mr. Vaux will be hear^ 
and zealous in the cause, and I really deem it a subject of congratu- 
lation to you, to procure the assistance of one who is more able and 
willing than any individual of my acquaintance to assist 3'x>u. 
There is one thing whidi I wish to add. The Abolition Society 
of this city, has been the subject, whether justly or not I am unable 
to determine, of much hostility at a distance, and it would be 
rather injurious than beneficial to have it supposed that the society 
was active in the cause which you are supporting. You will there- 
Fore understand that neither the Abolition Society nor any other 
Bociety has the least concern in this matter. The simple fact is 
that Mr. Vaux, and two or three of his friends, have been so much 
pleased with your past conduct in relation to Slavery, and have so 
deep a sense of their duty to resist the extension of that system, 
that they mean to volunteer in assisting you, without any connec- 
tions with any set of men, and without any motives irtiich the 
most honorable might not be proud to avow. 
Very sincerely, 
yrs., 

N. BmoLB. 
Edward Coles, Esq., 
Tandalia, 
niinoia. 

Phuadblphu, 5 Mo. 27, 1823. 
To Edwabd Coles, Esq.: 

Esteemed Friend : — My friend, Nicholas Biddle, has kindly for- 
nided me with a note of introduction to thy correspondence, which 
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is transmitted by the mail that conveys this letter. I have been 
induced thus to solicit access to thy notice, because thy conduct in 
relation to the emancipation of thy slaves could not fail to beget 
great respect for an individual whose noble, and generous exam- 
ple displayed so much practical wisdom, and Christian benevolence. 
Nor has it been leas gratifying to be informed of thy ofBcial efforts 
to prevent tJie overthrow of those constitutional barriers, which 
were erected to protect the State of Illinois, from the moral, and 
political evils inseparable from domestic slavery. 

It is really astonishing, that any part of the inhabitants of 
your State should wish to introduce a system which is generally 
reprobated where its effects have been longest known, and from 
the dominion of which, such of oar fellow citizens of the Soul^ 
as are disposed to examine the subject with the gravity which it 
certainly merits, most anxiously desire to be redeemed. 

Notwithstanding, however, the lessons which experience has 
taught in this respect, it is lihely Hiat Illinois will be agitated by 
the exertions of unreflecting men, and possibly without timely and 
energetic efforts to counteract their schemes, they may be enabled 
to persuade a majority of her people to violate their early vows 
on this subject, and pollute your soil with the blood and tears of 
slaves. 

Feeling as I do, a deep sympathy for thyself, thus threatened 
with the most unhappy consequences, and desirous that miseries 
and mischiefs, the amount of which no mind can fully calculate, 
may be averted from the extensive and fair region of which Illi- 
nois forms a part, I would willingly contribute anything in my 
power, and with these views I offer my own, and the services of a 
few of my friends, in this interesting cause. 

We have thought that benefit might result from making jndi' 
cious selections from writers whose purpose is to show the iniquity, 
and impolicy of slavery — these selections to be printed in the Tract 
form {at our own expense) and forwarded to Illinois for gratuitous 
distribution. If this plan should meet thy approbation, I should 
be glad to receive an early intimation to that effect, but should thy 
official station, or duties, render it either improper or inconvenient 
for thee to take an active part in this business, perhaps it will be 
in thy power to select a few individuals who may be disposed to 
aid us, and in that event, I shall be obliged by thy introduction of 
such persona to my correspondence. 

Accept the salutation of my respect, 

■" Vadx. 
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Edwabdsville, Ilunois, June 27, 1823. 
Esteemed Friend: 

Your bind and highly iDteresting letter of the 27th ult. waa 
ree 'd by the last mail, and has been perused with very great pleas- 
ure. The benevolent sentiments you express, and the correct views 
you take of the great question vrhich is now unfortunately agi- 
tating this State, and the deep interest you evince for the pros- 
perity and happiness of Illinois, and the preservation of the rights 
and liberty of its inhabitants, do credit alike to the native benevo- 
lence of your heart and to those divine and political principles 
which distinguish the real Christian and Republican, and cannot 
fail to present a eontrast, which, however mortifying it may be to 
me as an Illinoisan, cannot but be highly gratifying to me as a man, 
to see one so far removed from the scene, and without any other 
interest except that which he feels in the general happiness of 
his species, nobly and generously volunteering his services to assist 
in promoting the cause of humanity, whilst there are thonsauds 
here strenuously advocating the giving a legal sanction to the op- 
pression and abject slavery of their fellow-creatnres. Such noble, 
generous, and fervid benevolence as yours, is highly honorable 
even to a Friend; and is a new and Ariking proof of that extended 
philanthropy, and pure and heaven-bom spirit of Brotherly love, 
by which that denomination of Christians have ever been distin- 
guished, and cannoit fail to excite the admiration and win the 
confidence and attachment of all — especially of those like myself, 
who daily experience pain and mortification in hearing doctrines 
advanced which are directly in opposition to the great fundamental 
truths of our religious and political creeds. 

In bdialf of the friends of freedom in this State, I give you 
sincere and grateful thanks for the offer of your services to assist 
us to enlighten the minds of our fellow citizens, by publishing judi- 
cious selections and dbservationa on the iniquity and impolicy of 
Slavery, in tract form, and distributing them gratuitously through 
the State. It may he proper, however, to remark that distant 
friends should be cautious in the manner of making their benevo- 
lent exertions, as there is danger that designing partisans here may 
not only paralyze the effort, but turn it against the cause it was 
intended to promote, by representing it to be the interference of 
other States for the purpose of influencing the opinion of the 
people of this. An ingenious pen could dress up this subject in a 
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maimer to give it great effect in this country. Would it not, there- 
fore, be best not to state on the face of the publications where they 
were printed t They could be printed in Philadelphia, and sent 
with the goods of some merchant of St. Louis at a much leas ex- 
pense than by mail. 

Not being aware of any consideration which should restrain me, 
but on the contrary believing that my present office increases the 
obligations I am under, as a good citizen, to exert myself to en- 
lighten the minds of my fellow citizens, and atrennonsly to oppose 
every measure which I am convinced is unjust in principle or in- 
jurious in its effects, and believing Slavery to be both iniquitoos 
and impolitic, I conceive myself bound, bot^ as a citizen and as 
an officer, to do all in my power to prevent its introduction into 
this State. I will therefore cheerfully render you assistance in 
distributing any publications you may forward, or give you any 
informatdon you may desire. 

The friends of freedom here propose making publication similar 
to tiiose you suggest, but they will not have the same means of 
doing justice to the subject that you will have in Philadelphia. We 
are particularly anxious, not only to present to the people proper 
views of the immoral and anti-christian, unjust and anti-republican 
character of Slavery, but also fact$ showing its impolicy and in- 
jurious effects in retarding the settlement and prosperity of the 
State, by checking emigration to it, and paralyzing the enterprise 
and activity of its citizens — ^that it would impede the progress of 
manufactures, be prejudicial to agriculture, and in one word, to 
the future prosperity, as well as to the immediate interest of the 
State. The great a^i^ument here in favor of the introduction and 
toleration of Slavery, is that it would have the immediate effect of 
raising the price of lands, and adding to the population and wealth 
of the country. We want facia to disprove these assertions, and 
bAbo to show that Slavery would operate to the injury of the poor 
or laboring classes of society. Strange as it may appear, it is 
nevertheless true, that there are many persons who are in principle 
opposed to Slavery who will yet vote for making this a slave- 
holding State, under the belief that by so doing they will be enabled 
to make an immediate and advantageous sale of their lands, and 
thus gratify that restless and rambling disposition which is so 
common with frontier settlers. 

Pardon this long and hasty letter. Qive my regards to our 
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mutual friend Biddle, and be assured that your generous benevo- 
leDce has inspired me with great respect and sincere regard for yon. 
Edwabd Coles. 
BOBEBTS Vadx, 
Philadelphia. 

BoBBBTS Vaux to Qovebnob Coles 
BntwooD LoDOE (neab Phil 'a), 7 Mo. 24, 1823. 

Esteemed Friend: — I cannot delay an immediate acknowledg- 
ment of thy letter of the 27th ultimo, which reached me at my 
Bummer residence to-day. 

It affords me unfeigned satisfaction to learn from it that thee 
approves the plan which I submitted for thy consideration. An- 
ticipating a favorable notice of the suggestion, by a mind so de< 
voted as thine to the promotion of the great ends of humanity, of 
justice, and of National honor, three pamphlets were prepared, 
which wiU be immediately printed, and transmitted to thy address 
at St. Louis. One of these tracts is designed to show the impolicy 
and unprofltableneas of Slave Labor, etc., and some ai^oments are 
drawn from the published opinions of several distinguished citi- 
zens of the slave-holding States; among whi«Ai Col. Tf^Ior's are 
not the least authoritative and cogent. Another essay exhibits a 
succinct account of the emeltim of the Slave Trade, derived from 
authentic sources; and a third pamphlet is intended to show that 
the interminable bondage of any portion of the human race is, on 
the part of the oppressors, a flagrant violation of natural and Di- 
vine Justice, and utterly inconsistent with the doctrines of our 
Holy Bedeemer. 

Aware of the unpopularity of Philadelphia, and especially of 
Quaker sentiments on this particular topic, with all those who at- 
tempt to justify slavery, it was originally determined to avoid 
giving any complexion whatever to these publications which might 
induce the belief that they proceeded from this State, or that indi- 
viduals of the Society of Friends had any agency in the prepara- 
tion of them. The coincidence of our judgment in regard to the 
manner of treating the subject is worthy of remark. 

If the least benefit results from this humble effort, it will ad- 
minister to my happiness, which will be augmented by the reflec- 
tion, that it owes its origin to thy own' emphatic summons for aid, 
in a cause which demands the exercise of eveiy generous and pa- 
triotic feeling. 
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That indulgent Heaven may crown thy labors with success, ia 
the sincere desire of thy friend. 

With great truth and respect, 

BoBKETs Vaux. 
To Edward Coles, Esquibe, 
Governor of Illinois, 
Edwardsville, BlinoiB. 

P. S. — On my next visit to the city, I intend to communicate thy 
message to our friend Nicholas Biddle. 

B. V. 

QovEBNOB Coles to Mb. BmoLs 

Edwabdsville, Sept. 18, 1823. 
Dear Sir: — I have been long anxious to return you my tbanhs 
for your kind letter of May 20di and 26th, and also for the accepta- 
ble service you rendered me in making me known to Mr. Vaux, 
from whom I have had the pleasure of receiving two letters, and a 
promise of bis assistance in preventing our soil from being polluted 
with tJie foul and disgraceful stain of slavery. The disinterested 
and praiseworthy zeal he evinces is as honorable to him, as it is 
gratifying to me, and is well calculated not only to give me an 
exalted opinion of his character, but to awaken the most lively 
feelings of regard and friendship for him. I wish, when you 
see him, you would tender him my kind regards and thanks for 
his letter of July 24, and say to him, I hope soon to receive the 
packages promised. The propriety of calling a convention, or 
more properly speaking, of making this a slave-holding State, is 
still discussed with considerable warmth, and continues to engage 
the undivided attention of the people, being the constant theme 
of conversation in every circle, and every newspaper teems with 
no other subject. Unfortunately for the friends of freedom, four 
out of five of the newspapers printed in this State are opposed to 
them; and the only press whose editor is in favor of freedom, 
although a pretty smart editor, has rendered himself unpopular 
with many by his foolish and passionate attacks upon many of 
the prominent men on bis side of the question. If, however, the 
advocates of Slavery have the advantage of us in printing presses, 
we have greatly the advantage of them in possessing men of the 
most talents, and most able to wield the pen and use the press, 
with effect ; and as three out of four of their presses have professed 
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a villmgness to admit well-written original essays on both sides 
of the qoestioD, we shall have not only the best of the argument, 
but be able, I trust, to present it in the best dress to the pnblio. 
I am happy in telling you that the advocates of a convention have 
been losing ground ever since the adjournment of the Legislature; 
and there is no doubt with me if the question were now to be de- 
cided, that a majority of the people would be opposed to it But 
what will be the stat« of the parties next August is another ques- 
tion. Many of the people in this State are very fickle and credu- 
lous, and much can be done by designing and unprincipled parti* 
sans, and that everything which can possibly be done will be done, 
we cannot but infer from the extraordinary and unwarrantable 
measures resorted to last winter in the Legislature in getting up 
the qnestion, and the great anxiety evinced, and exertions which 
have been made and are still making to prevail on the people to 
sanction it. But as the friends of freedom are aware of this, they 
will watch the movements of their opponents, and be on the alert 
to counteract tJieir iatngues and machinations. The object for 
which a convention is wanted is so justly odious, and the conduct 
of the friends of the measure so disgraceful, that I cannot bring 
mys^ to believe they will succeed. But I regret to state that the 
advocates of Slavery in this State are gaining strength, from the 
indiscretion of Uie advocates of freedom out of the State. Certain 
leading newspapers in the Atlantic cities have taken a stand, and 
held language which is used here in a way calculated to do much 
mischief. Whether we have the constitutional right to make this 
a slave-holding State, or not, or whether the opponents of the ex- 
tension of Slavery, here or elsewhere, may think proper hereafter 
to call for the interposition of the Federal Gov't to restrain the 
people of this State, it is certainly bad policy at this time very 
strongly to urge it, and especially in what may be oonsidered dic- 
tatorial language ; as it is of all other questions tJie best calculated 
to arouse the feelings of State pride, and State rights, and that 
natural love of unrestrained liberty and independence which is 
common to our countrymen, and especially to our frontier settlers, 
who of all men in the world have the strongest jealousy of author- 
ity and aversion to restraint. 

I wish, my friend, you would use your influence to prevail on 
the newspaper writers to let this question alone for the present. 
If they are sincere in their opposition to the further extension of 
Slavery, they will not prematurely urge it, when they are assured 
that by so doing they can do no good, but much harm. 
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I shall go to St. Louis in a day or two, when I hope to have the 
pleasure of seeing and congratulating your brother on bis late mar' 
riage, and becoming acquainted with his lady. This has been the 
most cool and agreeable, and by far the most healthful summer I 
have ever seen in this country. The spring was too wet and we 
were apprehensive of an unfavorable season both for health and 
vegetation, but we have been most agreeably disappointed, fify 
health was never better. I beg you to present my kind regards to 
Mrs. B., and to Mr. Craig, and to be assured of my sincere regard. 
Edwabd Coles. 

Nicholas Biddle, Esq., 

President of the Bank of the U. S. — ^Philadelphia. 

P. S. — Could yon or Mr. Vans furnish me with an ass^sment 
of lands in the different counties of Pennsylvania t I want to show 
that lands are higher in price in free than slave States. 

QovEBNOB Coles to Bobests Yauz 

Vaxdalia, Illinois, December 11, 1823. 
Esteemed Friend: — I received some time since your letter of 
the 11th of Oct., and by the last mail yours of the 4th ulto. An 
unusual press of public business prevented my sooner acknowledg- 
ing the former, and will now prevent my making as long an answer 
to the two as I desire. For the last four weeks there has been a 
great crowd of persons here, attending the Circuit and Supreme 
Court of the State, and the XJ. S. and District Court and the sale 
at auction for taxes of about 7,000 tracts of land, belonging to non- 
resident proprietors. This has necessarily ^ven me much to do; 
but it has at the same time afforded me an excellent opportuni^ 
of collecting the sense of the people on the great question which is 
now agitating the State. And I am happy in assuring you, from 
the best information I have been able to collect from all parts of 
the State, I am more confirmed in my belief that a majority of the 
people will be opposed to calling a convention for the purpose of 
altering the Constitution so as to make tiiis a slave-holding State. 
But the extraordinary efforts that have been made here during the 
last three or four weeks by the friends of Slavery, in organizing 
their party, and enabling its leaders to act with the most concert 
and effect, convince the friends of freedom that their opponents 
are yet in the field, and that they should be on the alert, for fear 
by some ruse de guerre, at which their opponents are known from 
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sad experience to be drreat adepts, the advocates of oppres^oa 
should triumph. Nearly all the leading friends of a convention 
have been assembled here, and held caucuses for the purpose of 
deliberating upon the best means of promoting the success of their 
favorite measure ; have adopted sundry resolutions, and made many 
arrangements; among others have appointed eonunittees for each 
county in the State, and requested that the county committees 
appoint a committee in each township, for the purpose of corre- 
sponding with each otiier, and of influencing by every possible 
means the public opinion. 

With resi>ect to your inquiry whether there is not some more 
expeditious and safe mode of sending out the pamphlets than 
through a commercial house at St. Louis, I can think of no other, 
except to forward them, as pamphlets, by mail to me to this place, 
which is at this season of the year slow and precarioua 

The pamphlet you forwarded me by mail, along with your last 
letter, I received safe; but have been so busy as not yet to have had 
time to read it Two thousand of each kind, will, I presume, be 
enough, and as many as I shall be able conveniently to distribute. 
There will be for the next six months, so few persons visiting this 
place, that I shall be compelled to rely chiefly on the mails, as the 
means of distributing pamphlets, or other information to the pub- 
lic. If possible, I intend to have all the pamphlets published in 
one or more of our weekly newspapers. 

Accompanying this I send you a pamphlet, which has been 
lately published by my old friend BiAbeck, which is by far the 
best publication which has been yet given to the public. After yon 
have perused it, you will confer a favor on me to loan it tor the 
perusal of our mutual friend Biddle, to whom I b^ you to pre* 
sent my kind regards. 

With great respect and sincere regards, your friend, 

Edwabd Coles. 

To BOBEEXS Vaux, 
Philadelphia. 

We have had the misfortune {two days since) to lose our State 
House by fire. This accident will operate in favor of a convention. 
Many profess to be opposed to slavery but in favor of a convention 
to remove the seat of Qovemment. There is now of course less 
inducement for keeping it here. I still, however, hope and believe 
we shall have no convention. 
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MOBBIB BiBKBECE TO GOVEBNOB Coi^ES 

WANBOBonoH, Dec. 6, 1823. 
Dear Sir: •••••••••• 

I take the liberty by this mail to send you half a dozen ; and if, on 
reading a copy, you should think it may be useful to any of the 
unconverted ConTcntionists, yoQ may put it in their way. I am 
glad you think favorably of the course the question is taking. I 
believe the advocates of a Convention are not bo numerous as they 
have been on this side of the State. The leaders do not seem to be 
so sanguine. This may, however, be a ruse de guerre preparatory 
to a grand push in the spring. I am rejoiced that you have es- 
caped from sickness this summer. My family has enjoyed excellent 
health, and the neighborhood — as heretofore. "We should be glad 
to see yon amongst us; and a friendly visit from yon would give 
me peculiar pleasure. I have not seen Mr. Pell since the morning, 
when I received your letter, I shall deliver your message to him, 
and I beg you to believe me your sincere friend, 

M. BmKBBCK. 

To QovEBNOB Coles, 
Yandalia. 

QOVEBNOB Coi^ES TO MOBSIS BiBKBBCE 

Vandaua, January 29, 1824. 
My Dear Sir: — ^I had the pleasure to receive, in due course of 
mail, your letter of the 6th ulto., together with six of yonr pam- 
phlets, which you were so good as to send me, for which I return 
you my thanks. I had previously seen republished in a newspaper 
your pamphlet, and had read it with great pleasure. I could not 
but wish every Conventionlst in the State had it and was compelled 
to read it with attention. Our society at Edwardsville intends 
having another and lai^e edition of it reprinted for the purpose 
of having it extensively circulated. I took the liberty to send one 
or two of your pamphlets to some distant and particular friends, 
who take a deep interest in the Slave question in this State. By 
the by, should not the review of your pamphlet, which appeared 
first in the Illinois Gazette, and since republished in all the Con- 
vention papers of the State, be noticed! It is very ingeniously 
written, but what more particularly requires correction is the fab- 
rications and misrepresentations of facts. One or two of these 
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were hastily noticed and sent to be inserted last week in the paper 
pnblished here ; but no paper has since issued from the press. 

During the setting of the Courts, and the sale of the lands of 
non-residents for taxes, we had a considerable number of persons 
assembled here from almost every part of the State; and a pretty 
good opportunity was afforded of collecting the public sentiment 
in relation to the great question which is now convulsing the State. 
The friends of a Convention pretended to be pleased ; but it was 
very apparent they were not; and the more honest and liberal 
among them acknowledged that they thought their prospects bad. 
Our friends on the other hand were much pleased, and rendered 
much more sangoine of success from the information they received. 
The friends of Slavery, however, were caucusing nearly every 
night, and made many arrangements for their electioneering cam- 
paign. Among others, it is said, they have appointed five persons 
in each county, with a request that these five appoint three in each 
election precinct, for the purpose of difEusing their doctrines, em- 
bodying their forces, and acting with the greatest concert and 
effort. This is well calculated to bring their strength to bear in 
the best possible manner, and should, as far as posuble, be counter- 
acted. When bad men conspire, good men should be watchful. 

The friends of a Convention appear to become more and more 
bitter and virulent in their enmity to me, and seem determined not 
only to injure my standing with the people, but to break down my 
pecuniary resources. A suit has been lately instituted at Edwards- 
ville against me for the recovery of the sum of $200 for each negro 
emancipated by me and brought into this State. The suit has 
been brought under a law passed on the 30th of March, 1819, but 
which was not printed or promulgated until the October following. 
In the meantime, that is about the first week of May, my negroes 
emigrated to and settled in this State. What is truly farcical in 
this suit is, that a poor worthless fellow, who has no property, 
and of course pays no tax, has been selected to institute it, from 
the fear he has of being taxed to support the negroes I emanci- 
pated, when they, who are all young and healthy, are so prosperous 
as to possess comfortable livings, and some of them pay as much 
as four dollars a year tax on their property. I should indeed, my 
friend, be unfortunate were I now compelled to pay $200 for each 
of my negroes, big and little, dead and living (for the suit goes 
to this) after the sacrifices I have made, and my efforts to befriend 
and enable them to live comfortably. For I not only emancipated 
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all my negroes, which amounted to one-third of all the property 
ay father bequeathed me, but I removed them out here at an ex- 
pense of between five and six hondred doll&rs, and then gave each 
head of a family, and all others who had passed the age of 24, one 
hundred and sixty acres of land each, and exerted myself to pre- 
vail on them to be honest, industrious and correct in their conduct. 
This they have done in a remarkable degree, so much so, with all 
the prejudice against free negroes, tiLere never has been the least 
ground for charge or censure against any one of them. And now, 
for the first time in my life, to be sued for what I thought was gen- 
erous and praiseworthy conduct, creates strange feelings, which, 
however, cease to give me personal mortification, when I reflect on 
the character and motives of those who have instituted it. 

Just about the time this suit was instituted, I had the misfor- 
tune to lose by fire two-thirds of all the buildings and enclosures 
on my farm, together with about 200 apple trees and as many 
peach trees — several of each kind large enough to bear fruit. And 
soon after, the "State House" having been consumed by fire, a 
project was set on foot to rebuild it by subscription. Not llbdng 
the plan and arrangements, I declined subscribing, and proposed 
others, which I thought would be more for the interest of the 
State, of the county, and of the town — and which by the way are 
now generally admitted would have been best This however was 
immediately laid hold of by some of the factious Conventionists 
who being aware that the loss of the State House would operate 
to the injury of their favorite measure in this county, and being 
anxious to display great solicitude for the interest of the people 
here, and that too, as much as possible at the expense of the anti- 
CoDventionists, they busied themselves in misrepresenting to the 
multitude my reasons and motives for not subscribing my name to 
their paper, and with the aid of large potions of whiskey, contrived 
to get up a real vandal mob, who vented their spleen against me, 
in the most noisy and riotous manner, nearly all night, for my 
opposition to a convention and for my refusal as they termed it, 
to rebuild the State House. All this and other instances of defa- 
mation and persecution, create in my bosom opposite feelings ; one 
of pain, the other of pleasure. Pain to see my fellow man so ill- 
natured and vindictive merely because I am the friend of my se- 
cies, and am opposed to one portion oppressing another — ^pleasure 
that I should be in a situation which enables me to render services 
to the just and good cause in which we are engaged ; and so far 
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from repining at these indignities and pereecntionB, I am thankful 
to Providence for placing me in the van of this eventful contest, 
and giving me a temper, zeal, and resolution which I trust will 
enable me to bear with fortitude the peltings which are inseparable 
from it. In conclusion, I pray yon to do me the justice to believe, 
that no dread of personal consequences will ever abate my efforts 
to promote the good of the public, much less to abandon the great 
fundamental principles of civil and personal liberty — and to be 
assured of my sincere friendship. 

Edward Coles. 
Morris Bibkbeck, Esq., 

Wanborougb, Edwards County. 

Mb. Birebsck to Oovernob Coles 

Wanbobough, Feb. 19, 1824. 

My Dear Sir: — I have just received your letter of January 29, 
and I assure you the receiving of it has given me unfe^ed pleas- 
ure, althoQgh its contents, as far as the unworthy conduct of the 
party is productive of vexation to you, I as sincerely lament I 
am sorry that it should be at your expense; but as it tends to 
expose the badness of the cause and the iniquity of its supporters, 
the friends of liberty and virtue can hardly regret that they should 
have thus displayed their true characters. 

For myself, my private situation screens me in great measure 
from persecution, though I presume, not from the honor of their 
hatred. I am glad, you approve my little pamphlet; if I could 
afford it I would spare the society at Edwardsville the expense of 
republishing, &c. I have the satisfactiou of knowing that it has 
done some good, by changing the sentiments of several, who 
through want of reflection or knowledge, had been advocates of 
Slavery. And as there are many up and down in all parts of the 
State, who are in that situation, I trust its general circulation vrili 
be useful. I am continually plying the Slave party, through the 
Illinois Gazette, with popular discussions and sometimes with legal 
arguments, under the signature of Jonathan Freeman, and some 
others. You will see, if you read that paper, an ironical proposal 
of a plan for raising a fund to colonize the negrora as an appendage 
to limited Slavery, signed J., which I think may show the absurdity 
of that argument. The Edwardsville Spectator published about 
a dozen of those short letters, and I suppose that you will Bee a few 
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more of them shortly. As Uiey present the qnestion in various 
lights, pointing out the wickedness and folly of the slave scheme, 
dissected as it vere into distinct portions, I imagine tb^ make an 
impression on some readers more effectually than a continued 
course of argument. I submit, with great deference, a thought 
that some of these would be useful if published by way of appendix 
to the Appeal. Perhaps you will revert to them, and notice a few 
more which you will soon see ; then do as you see good. 

As publication is essential to the binding power of a law, in 
fact to its existence as law, you will of couise defeat your perse- 
cutors, and put them to shame, on the piinciple of ex post facto. 
You conld not infringe in May a law promulgated in October fol- 
lowing. 

The fire at Vandalia is rather against the Conventionists in 
that quarter. The idea of re-building the State Honse by sub- 
scription, you, as governor, could hardly countenance. What 
authority have individuals to act in this case, even at their own 
expense t And what claim have they on your private purse t I 
am only sony for your personal vexation nnder these attacks. 
They discover the weakness and folly of the party, and I am in 
hopes they are losing ground. They have great zeal and activity 
and no delicacy about the means; there is considerable zeal and 
activity on our side ; and settii^ the good principles of our cause 
against their total want of principle, I trust we are a match for 
them, provided we do not relax in our efforts. The attack on my 
pamphlet by Americanus (who is Mr. Webb of Bonpas), seems to 
the Illinois Gazette a short reply to tlie personalities; further I 
thought needless, and have just written another to the same effect, 
whi<^ I shall send to the Vandalia paper. Not being presumed to 
know the author, some severity of retort seems allowable. 

You have a circle at Vandalia chiefly, I fear, of the wrong sort 
in regard to the vital qnestion, which circumstance must detract 
from your social enjoyment, where at best it could ill be spared. 
The cause in which yon are engaged so heartily is so thoroughly 
good that it will bear you op through many sacrifices and priva- 
tions. Your sentiments on the subject rejoice and encourage me, 
and in return (pedantry as it may seem) I ^all give you a senti- 
ment from Horace for your encouragement.* 

• Th« last paragnpli of Mr. Birkbeck's letter cannot bat excite admira- 
tion. Tbe qootAtion from Horace applied with great force to the CMe of 
OoTeraor Coles: 
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Justum et tenaeem propositi virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubeDtinm, 
Non valtus iustantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida. 

I remain, with ^eat esteem, yours, 

M. BiSKBECS. 
UORRIS BiREBECK, ESQ., 

Wanboroagh. 

I had hop6d after the great and decided majority vhiob was 
given at the late election against a ConventioD, my political enemies 
irould have ceased to persecute me. But in this I was mistaken. 
It would seem I must be sacriBced. Nothing short of my entire 
ruin will satisfy my enemies, and they seem determined to efEect 
it without regard to the means. Yesterday the suit which has been 
instituted against me for freeing my negroes was called up for 
trial. Judge Reynolds not only decided several points of law 
against me, in opposition to the opinion of several of the best 
lawyers in the State, but he and Mr. Tnmey rejected all my testi- 
mony as illegal, and would not permit a solitary word to be uttered 
by a witness of mine. Under such circumstances the jury found 
a verdict of $2,000 against me, which, with the cost, will be a diffi- 
cult som for me to raise, these hard times. I shall ask for a new 
trial. If this application should share the fate of all others I have 
made, it is to be hoped he will not assume tlie power to prevent my 
taking an appeal to the Supreme Court. 

In haste, your friend, 

Ed. Cgleb. 

GovEBNOB Coles to Robebts Vadx 

Vandalia, Jan'y 21, 1824. 

My Friend: — ^While at Edwardsville a few days since, I received 
a letter from D. B. Smith, notifying me that he had forwarded to 
the care of I. I. Smith & Co., of St. Louis, certain pamphlets; 
previous to which, however, I had been informed by one of that 
company that he expected them, and bad requested him to notify me 
80 soon as they should be received, and to forward them to me to 

"Neither tlie ardor of citizens orderiog bue thingi, nor the face of tbe 
threatening tjtant shakes m man just and teneeioaa of principle from his firm 
intentions." 
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this place by the first safe opportunity. I also had the pleasure to 
receive at Edwardsville the pamphlet you were so ^od as to enclose 
me by mail. The information contained in this pamphlet in rela- 
tion to the foreign slave trade, is highly interesting. I must, how- 
ever, be allowed to express my regret that it does not bear more 
directly on the question, which is now agitating us here, by show- 
ing the reesmblauce between the foreign and domestic slave trade, 
and the inevitable effect of the extension of Slaveiy into new 
regions, to cmtinue and increase this odious trafiBc. To add to the 
circulation of this, as well as the pamphlet I had previously the 
pleasure to receive from you, I shall, if possible, prevail on some oC 
the editors to publish them in their newspapers. But unfortu- 
nately for our cause, of the five newspapers printed in this State, 
four are the avowed advocates of Slavery (in other words for a 
Convention) and but one of Freedom, and that one not friendly to 
me and other opponents of the Convention. This division among 
us arises from- factions, personal and local feelings, and frcmi the 
circumstance that we have many avowed friends of freedom, who 
are themselves the masters of slaves; and who, while they unite 
with MB in opposing the means of the further introduction of 
Slavery, are at the same time violently opposed to our efforts to 
abolish the remnant of Slavery which is still allowed to stain our 
soil. There is also another class among us who profess to be op- 
posed to Slavery and who rail much against it, but yet who are 
friendly to it, as is fully evinced by their advocating every measure 
calculated to introduce and tolerate it here. The character and 
feelings of these several classes of our citizens were strongly ex- 
emplified last winter, when, on entering into office, I called the at- 
tention of the Legislature to the existence of Slavery among xa, 
and urged its abolition. As it may be the means of throwing some 
light on the slave question in this State, I will send you, accompany- 
ing this letter, a printed copy of my speech, and a report made by 
a committee of the Legislature on a part of it. 

My remarks and recommendation on the subject of Slavery pro- 
duced a great excitement among those who held slaves, or were 
desirous of holding them, particularly among those advocates of 
a Convention who were professedly the opponents of Slavery, but 
secretly its friends, and who hoped under the fair mask of freedcmi, 
to deceive the people and to smuggle in the monster Slavery. 
Bringing forward the measure of abolition at the same time the? 
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brought forward the ConventioQ question, placed these professed 
friends to the rights of man in an awkward situation, for it was 
apparent if they voted agreeable to their declarations, they, togetiier 
with the real and genuine friends of freedom, would constitute a 
majority of the Legislature, and of coarse pass the abolition Bill. 
This state of things had the effect of unmasking their true opinions 
and views, and of clearly exhibiting to the public the real object 
for which a convention was to be called — that of making this a 
Slave-holding State. . . . 

Having had the good fortune, through every period of my life, 
to live in great hannony with my fellow man, tiie enmity and 
persecution I have lately had to encounter, have created a new 
state of feeling, and caused me to look into my own conduct to see 
whether it has been correct. In this review I have been gratified 
to find I have not given just cause of offense to any one ; but I have 
been grieved to perceive with what virulence I have been pelted, 
when the only complaint ^fainst me is, that I am a friend to the 
equal rights of man, and am considered a barrier to my opponents 
acquiring the power of oppressing their fdlow man. Under this 
view of my situation, I am gratified that Providence has placed me 
in the van of this great contest; and I am truly thankful that my 
system is so organized as to leave no room for doubt fear or hesita- 
tion. My opinions have long since been maturely formed, and my 
course deliberately taken, and is not now to be changed by detrac- 
tion, prosecutions, or threats of "Convention or death," 

I b^ you excuse my troubling you with the perusal of so long a 
letter, and that you will pardon me for having said so much of 
myself, in consideration of its connection with the great question 
now agitating this State, by interesting yourself in which you have 
displayed so signal and praiseworthy an instance of your benevo- 
lence — for which I pray you to accept the grateful thanks of your 
friend, 

Edwabd Coles. 

Answering this S-esracry-Sl, 1824, Mr. Vaux said: 

The part which thee has been called to act, privately as well as 
publicly and officially, in regard to the rights of mankind, and for 
the upholding of the principles of justice and mercy toward a de- 
graded and oppressed portion of our fellow beings, ought to be 
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regarded as a manifestation of Providential power, concerning 
which we most always believe ihe same Divine interposition will be 
extended in every exigency. I am altc^ther satisfied that it is 
reserved for thee to witness the triumph of tmth and beneficence in 
the struggle to which thee has been exposed ; and, what is of in- 
finitely greater value, as it respects thyself, to reap a plentifal 
harvest in the most precious of all rewards, the approbation of 



I feel a deep interest in thy character, and a lively gratitude for 
thy service, and it will always be among the porest consolations of 
my mind to be assured of thy welfare and happiness. 

Roberts Vaux to Govebkor Coles 
Esteemed Friend: — My delay in the acknowledgment of the 
receipt of thy truly interesting letter of Jan'y 21, last, will not, I 
tmst, be attributed to any want of respect and kindness, but to the 
real causes, which were, first, an unusual press of business relative 
to several public institutions, which at the season of the receipt of 
that communicaUoD demanded my attention; and secondly, to the 
expectation subsequently entertained here, that thy presence might 
be expected at Washington as successor in the Senate of the United 
States to N. Edwards, appointed on a foreign mission. The likeli- 
hood that the latter event might bring us to a personal acquaintance 
in this city, when the session of Congress should terminate, was 
contemplated with pleasure, since a direct interchange of opinion 
would be preferred to epistolary correspondence. Time, however, 
has served to show that this prospect, with many others upon 
which we dwell with satisfaction, failed of realization, and I there- 
fore avail myself of the only means which are left to renew the 
assurance of my remembrance, of my undiasembled regard, and of 
my sincere sympathy. The part which thee has been called to act 
privately as well as publicly, and officially, in regard to the rights 
of mankind, and for the upholding of the principles of justice, and 
mercy toward a degraded and oppressed portion of our fdlow 
beings, ought to be r^arded as a manifestation of Providential 
power, concerning which we must always believe the same Divine 
interposition will be extended in every exigency. I am altogether 
satisfied that it is reserved for thee to witness the triumph of truth 
and beneficence in the stru^Ie to which thee has been exposed; 
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and, what is of infinitely greater value, as it respects thyself, to reap 
a plenteous harvest in the most precious of all rewards, the appro- 
bation of Heaven 1 

I feel a deep interest in thy character, and a lively gratitiide 
for thy services, and it will always be among the purest consola- 
tions of my mind to be assured of thy welfare and happiness; with 
these impressions I salute thee, and remain faithfully, 
Thy Friend, 

BOBERTS YiXtX. 

To Edwabd Coles, 
Governor of Illinois. 

P. S- — I yesterday passed half and hour with our friend, N. 
Biddle ; he is well, but very much occupied with ofBcial duties at 
the bank. 

BOBEKTS VaUX to OOVEBNOB C0I£S 

Dear Friend: The last intelligence from Philadelphia is, that 
the great question which has so long agitated your State, and which 
had a bearing so important upon the common interests of humanity, 
and justice, has been determined. Happy for your commonwealth ! 
Creditable for our country 1 Slavery will not be permitted to over- 
run Illinois! The result of the conflict is truly joyous; you have 
said to the moral plague, "Thus far, but jut farther, shdlt thou 
come. " 

My wannest congratulations are tendered on this great event, 
though I know how inferior all exterior circumstances must be in 
comparis<Hi with the heart-solacing reward which is reaped by thy 
devotedneas in this noble cause. 

Since I have been at my summer residence, I have received 
several numbers of an Illinois newspaper, and a pamphlet from 
the same quarter, all which contained highly interesting matter 
relative to the question then undecided in your State ; I presume I 
am indebted to thy kindness for those documents, for which I feel 
greatly obliged. The letter of Thos. Jefferson addressed to thyself, 
is very interestii^, and I have it in contemplation to cause it to be 
printed in a tract form, for general distribution, provided such use 
of it, may be altogether agreeable to thee. 

I have indulged myself with a hope that it may be within the 
range of probability, that thee will make a visit to Philadelphia ere 
long. Not anything would give me more pleasure than thy presence 
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in oar city, aod that gratification would be increased by tfay making 
my house thy home. I have mach more to communicate than I 
have leisure now to put on paper, as we are today preparing to 
return, on the morrow, to our house in town. 

With sincere regard I remain thy friend, 

Roberts Vadx. 

GovERNOE Coles to Robebts Vaus 

My Dear Sir: — When I had the happiness to enjoy your society 
last summer in Philadelphia, you were so kind as to express a wish 
to hear from me on my return to this State. I should long since 
have fulMed the promise then made you to comply with this re- 
quest which I felt was as flattering to me, as it was kind in you ; but 
for a mass of business which had accumulated during my absence, 
the preparation for the meeting, and the labor and interruption 
attendant on the session of the Legislature, which adjourned a few 
days since ; and the novel and extraordinary eflForts made by some 
of my <dd political opponents to supplant me in the office of Gov- 
ernor, by thrusting in my place the Lieutenant-Governor a zealous 
and thorough-going advocate of Slavery. I had heard nothing of 
tills intention (for although many letters were written to me, it so 
happened not one ever came to hand, or has since been heard of) 
until I reached Louisville on my way home, when I was told by a 
friend that he had been informed by a distii^nished opponent of 
mine that it had been determined that I should not be permitted to 
resume the office of Governor. On my arriving in the State, I 
found that there had been several caucuses held in different places, 
by what are called the knowing ones, for the purpose of devising the 
best mode of proceeding, and of organizing their forces to act 
against me. All the Executive officers of the State recognizii^ me 
as Governor, I found no difficulty in entering at once on the duties 
of the office. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, still remained at 
the seat of Gov't, contending that I had vacated the otBce by my 
absence from the State, and that he was, under the constitution, 
the acting Governor, On the meeting of the Supreme Court, he 
applied for a mandamus against the Secretary of State. The court 
refused the mandamoa on an incidental point, and got rid of the 
main question without deciding it Soon after this the General 
Assembly met, and efforts were made to induce it to recognize the 
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Lieatenant as the acting Governor ; but tliese efforts haying failed, 
he made a communicatioii to both Houses, setting forth his daima 
to the office of Governor, and asking to be heard by himself or 
counsel in support of them. Nothing was done with this com- 
munication, there being only one member in each House openly in 
favor of the Lieuteimnt-Govemar's pretensions. There would 
doubtless have been more if there had been any prospect of oust- 
ing me. I attribute the unexpected unanimity to the circumstance 
of the question having been stirred in time to afford the people an 
opportunity of making known their opinions and feelings to their 
Representatives previous to their leaving home to take their seats 
in the Legislature. The current of public opinion on this question 
was too strong in my favor to be resisted by any but a most desperate 
antagonist. This effort of my opponents has recoiled very much 
to my advantage, in weakening their popularity, and adding to the 
strength of mine. 

You will recollect my having shown you last summer some stric- 
tures, which I had been induced to publish on the judge's opinion 
in the malicious suit which had been instituted against me for 
freeing my negroes, in consequence of several extraordinary errors 
of fact, as well as of law, which it contained, and the unusual pains 
taken by the judge to publish and circulate these errors to my 
injury. Two actions have been instituted against me for this pub- 
lication — one by the court — the other in the name of the judge as 
an individual, in which he has laid his damages at $5,000. The 
former is to be tried at Edwardsville next month — the latter at this 
place in April. The original suit, or mother of the judge's twin- 
suits, is still pending in our Supreme Court, and is expected will be 
decided at the June term. I trust I shall get rid of all of these 
suits in the course of the spring and summer. I feel the more 
anxious to do so as they are tixe first suits, that ever were instituted 
against me. 

I have not heard anything of the pamphlets which you were so 
good as to promise to send me. I shall go to St. Louis in about 
a month, when I hope to receive them. I see noticed in the public 
prints a new pamphlet, published by G. and C. Carville, at New 
York, on the emancipation and removal of the slaves of the U. S. 
If you could conveniently lay your hands on this pamphlet, you 
would confer a favor on me by sendii^ it to me by mail. May I 
ask the favor of you to hand to Mr. Fry the enclosed five dollar 
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note, and request him to forward the NaUonal Gazette to William 
"Wilson (Chief Justice of the State), Carmi, White county, Illinois. 
I beg you to present my kind regards to Mrs. Vanx, and to 
accept my grateful acknowledgments for your very kind and truly 
friendly attentions to me while in Philadelphia; and permit me 
again to renew to you the assurance of my obligations to you for 
the services rendered to hamanity and to IlliDois during the late 
vile effort to prostitute their rights and character and to repeat 
that the yirtuons and benevcdent interest you evinced on that occa- 
sion will ever endear you to 

EowABD Coles. 

QovERNoa Coles to A. Cowles 

Dear Sir: — Believing that I should have been able to prove 
that I had not libeled Judge McBoberts, and explain how the Grand 
Jury had been induced to present me for so doing, it was with 
great regret that I heard you had thonght proper to dismiss the 
prosecution. Fearing that some malicious person may misrepresent 
this transaction at some future day, when those who now under- 
stand it may have forgotten many of the details in relation to it, 
or perhaps be dead, or have removed from the country, I have 
determined to ask the favor of you to give me a written answer 
to the following questions : 

Did you summon or request Judge McBoberts to appear before 
the Grand Jury, which presented me for libeling himT 

Did not Judge McBoberts request to see the indictment before 
it was delivered to the Grand Jury, and did he not examine and 
alter it, and if so what were the alterations made by him! 

Did you ask Mr. Blackwell to aid you in the prosecution of me, 
and do you know whether he was employed by Judge McBoberts 
to do sof 

As you have expressed tlie opinion verbally to several persons, 
that I had not libeled Judge McBoberts, I ask the favor of you to 
give me your opinion in writing, whether the matter contained in 
the indictment was a libel 1 

With great respect, I am &c., &c., 

Edwakd Coles. 
A. Cowles, Esq., 

Circuit Attorney, 
Ed wards ville. 
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p. S. — Why was not Jud^ McRoberts returned as a witness, o 
the back of the indictment T 



Extract fboh a Letter fkom Gk)VBBNOB Coles to John 

BOTl 



I give yon many thanks, my dear Sir, lor your long and truly 
affectionate letter of February, and assure you, I feel great contri- 
tion for having so long delayed the expression of them, and of 
saying ho>w much gratified I was at perusing your kiud letter, and 
the glad tidings it gave me of the health and happiness of oar dear 
Emily and her little ones ; and also the pleasure I have since de- 
rived at finding from the newspapers in what a fiattering manner 
your fellow citizens have elected you to represent them in the 
Legislature. 

I am greatly gratified at yonr election, not only from the regard 
I have for you as a man, &c., and the conseqnent interest I take in, 
and the pleasure I derive from yonr success ; but I am particularly 
so in seeing men of yonr principles in relation to negro Slavery 
in the Councils of Virginia, as it cheers me with the hope that 
something will soon be done to repudiate the nnuatural connection 
which baa there so long existed between the freest of the free and 
the most slavish of slaves. 

Even if it were feasible, from the extraordinary apathy in the 
great mass of the people, and the zeal displayed by many to per- 
petuate the evil, I could not hope for speedy emancipation, but I 
do trust for the honor as well aa interest of the State that ameliorat* 
ing laws will be speedily passed, which will gradually have the 
effect of reconciling and habituating the masters, and preparing 
the slaves for a change which, as Mr. Jefferson says, must .sooner 
or later take place with or without the consent of the masters. It 
behooves Virginia to move in this great qaestion ; and it is a solemn 
duty which her politicians owe to their country, to themselves, and 
to their posterity, to look ahead and make provision for the future, 
and secure the peace, prosperity and glory of their country. 

The policy of Virginia for some years past has been most un- 
fortunate. So far from acting as if Slavery were an evil which 
ought to be gotten rid of, every measure which could be taken has 
been taken to perpetuate it, as if it were a blessing. Her political 
pilots have acted like the inexperienced navigator, who, to get rid 
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of the slight inconvenience of the safety-valves have hennetteally 
sealed them, not foreseeing that the inevitable consequence will be 
the bursting of the boiler, and dreadful havoc among all on board. 
No law has been passed under the commonwealth to ameliorate the 
blacb code of the colony of Yii^;inia ; on the contrary, new laws have 
been passed, adding to the opprea^on of the unfortunate negroes, 
and which have not only abridged the rights of humanity, but of 
the citizen. Such is the character of the law which restricts and 
to a great degree prohibits the master from manumitting his slave. 
The idea should be ever present to the politicians of Virginia, that 
the state of Slavery is an unnatural state, and cannot exist forever; 
it must come to an end by consent or by force ; and if by consent, 
it must from all experience, as from the nature of things, be pre- 
ceded by ameliorating laws, which will have the effect of gradually 
and imperceptibly loosening the bonds of servitude. 

Nothing is more erroneous than the idea which is entertained 
by many, that ameliorating laws, and especially manumissions, are 
productions of insurrections among the slaves. The history of the 
British and Spanish West Indies shows that in those Islands where 
they have prevailed most, the slaves have behaved best, and insur- 
rections have occurred oftenest where the slaves have been most 
oppressed and manumissions moat restricted. Indeed, we never 
hear of insurrections in the Spani^ Islands, where the slaves are 
most under the protection of the law, and where there are no 
restrictions on manumissions. Virginia should repeal the law 
against emancipation, prohibit the domestic slave-trade — ^whieh is 
nearly allied in sU its odious features to the African slave trade — 
restrict the power of the master in disposing of his slaves, by pre- 
venting him from separating the child from its parent, the hus- 
band from his vrife, etc., and if possible, connect the slave under 
proper modifications to tiie soil, or at least to the vicinity of his 
birth ; instruct the slaves especially in the duties of Religion ; extend 
to them the protection of the laws, and punish severity in the 
master, and when cruelly exercised by him, it should vest the right 
in the slave to bis freedom ; or to be sold at an assessed valuation. 
These and many other provisions might be adopted which would 
have a most salutary effect, and especially the Spanish provision, 
which gives the right to the slave to buy a portion of his time as 
soon as he can procure the means, either by his own labor or by 
the bounty of others; thus, for instance, suppose a negro worth 
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$600 on paying $100, he is eatitled to one day in each week, and 
so on. In connection with the emancipation of slaves, I should 
provide for the removal hy bounty and otherwise, of free negroea 
from the country, as the natural difference, and unfortunate prejil- 
dioe existing between the whites and blacks would make it the in- 
terest of both to be separated. This subject, is too big for a letter, 
and I can only add, that if I could see ameliorating laws adopted, if 
I did not live to see the emancipation, I should at least die with the 
happy consolation of believing that measures were in progress for 
the consummation of ultimate justice to the descendants of the 
unfortunate African ; and that my country, and the decendants of 
my family, if not my nephews and neices, would lie down in peace 
and safety, and would not have entailed on them an unnatural and 
odious Efystem, productive of strife, enmity and war, between them- 
selves and their domestics. I was in hopes to have been able by 
thia time to have informed you and my other friends of the result 
of the malicious suit instituted against me for freeing my negroea, 
and which is pending in our Supreme Court. The case was argued 
last week, but the conrt has adjourned to the 1st Monday of Jan- 
nary, next, without deciding it. I was much disappointed in not 
getting a decision ; I have however but little fear as to the result. 
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Solomon Humphries. Traveling through this country in 1833 
at the very time when free Negroes were being deaooneed as an 
evil of which this country ahould by all means rid itself, C. D. 
Arfwedson found in Macon, Georgia a thrifty free Negro named 
Solomon Humphries, well known by all classes including local offi* 
cials and even the governor of the State. Humphries had by dint 
of energy acquired his freedom and had made himself an asset in 
his community. He was then keeping a large grocery store and 
had more credit than many other merchants in the town, for he 
had accumulated about $20,000 worth of property. He bad a neat 
and comfortably famished home, presided over by his wife, an 
intelligent woman of color, who was often seen driving with him in 
his own unostentatiooa carriage. He was sought by the wealthiest 
people of the city whom he lavishly entertained at his home, doing 
them the honor of waiting on them in person himself, although 
he had a number of slaves who could have rendered this service. 
Making it a rule to be especially hospitable to strangers, he invited 
Arfwedson to be his guest while in the city; but on account of 
having planned to go to Columbus that day, Arfwedson could not 
accept his invitation. — Arfwedson's United States and Canada in 
1833 and 1834, I, p. 425. 

A Neobo Colonizationist. While the American Colonization 
Society was being denounced by the free Negroes of the North, 
many blacks of the same status in the South had a different attitude 
toward the movement, especially during the twenties before it had 
been discovered that Liberia was not suitable for a civilized people. 
One of the Negroes of the South to be won to this movement was a 
free man of color named Creighton, a slave owner of Charleston, 
South Carolina. He had accumulated considerable wealth and 
had begun to feel that it would be better for him to spend his re- 
maining days in a land of freedom. Several other free blacks were 
induced to go with him. In disposing of his property he offered 
his slaves, the alternative of being liberated on the condition of 
accompanying him on his expedition or of remaining in this country 
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to be sold as otiier property. Only one of hia slaves eoold be pre- 
vailed upon to accept freedom on these terms and go with him to 
Liberia. Creighton then closed up his business in Charleston, pur- 
chased for the enterprise a schooner Tke Calypso and set sail for 
Africa, October 17, 1821.— Niles Register, XXI, p. 163 ; taken from 
The New York Commercial Advertiser. 

A MoaALisT. A white cooper called upon a Negro who owned 
a fine farm near Cincinnati and expressed a desire to purchase 
some stave timber from him. The Negro inquired as to what use 
the cooper would make of it. The latter replied that be had a con- 
tract to make some whisky barrels. 

"Well, Sir," was the prompt reply, "I have the timber and 
want the money, but no man can purchase a single stave or hoop 
pole, or a particle of grain from me for that purpose." 

The cooper, of course, became unusually angry on receiving such 
a stem reproof and contemptuously addressed this man of color, 
calling him a "Nigger." 

"That is very true," mildly replied the Negro. "I can't help 
that, but I can help selling my timber to m^e whisky barrels, and 
I mean to do it" — The Weekly Herald and Philanthropist, May 
13, 1846. 

A Benevolent Neobo. Before the Northwest Territory became 
disturbed by the influx of free Negroes and fa^tives running away 
from persecution in the South, there had been enough trouble with 
white vagrants to lead to drastic laws for the protection of certain 
communities. Mich^an, which did not until 1827 pass a measure 
dealing especially with undesirable Negroes, had prior to this time 
a law providing for selling idle and dissolute persons at auction. 
At one of the sales in 1821 a Negro bought a white man and ordered 
him to follow his master, and the order was obeyed. But the 
benevolent black took his servant to the steamboat, paid his passage 
and restored him his freedom, making himself satisfied with send- 
ing the white vagrant out of the territory. — Niles Register, XXI, 
p. 214. 
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Sarvard Studies. I. Taria Africana. I. Obio Bates, Editor, 
F. H. Sterns, Amt, Editor. Introdactioa by Theodore Boose- 
TELT. The African Department of the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 1917. Quarto. Pp. 292. 
In the introduction to the Harvard African studies ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt describes the enterprise which this volume represents 
as "the first serious attempt by Americans to contribute to the real 
study of the African." He might have added, with almost equal 
truth, that it is the first serious attempt by Americans to study the 
Negro. 

Books have been written by Americans about the black man. 
Howard University, Washingtcm, D. C, has a library of such bo(^s. 
There are other private collections, some of them running into 
several thousand volumes. Most of them are written in a contro- 
versial spirit. Many of them are theolon^cal, seeking to show, on 
the basis of scriptural quotations, that the social status of the 
black man is pre-ordained and eternally fixed. Others are pseudo- 
seientific attempts to solve the race problem by showing that the 
black man is not quite human. Some of them seek to prove, on the 
basis of anthropological data, that the N^ro has no soul, hence 
efforts to Christianize him are hopeless. — Many more are written 
by Negroes to preserve some record of their meager history, or to 
defend the race against the monstrous attacks upon its humanity. 

Such books are interesting and valuable as records of the senti- 
ments and attitudes which the racial strui^le has called forth in 
the black man and in the white. The strange distortions of fact 
and opinion which they record are significant, not so much for 
what they tell us of the Negro, as for what they reveal of the in- 
tensity of the racial conflict, and of the nature of the passions in- 
volved. Most books on the Negro in America published prior to 
1900, and some books written since that time, are mainly valuable 
as source books for the social psychologist and the students of human 
nature. As literature they represent a melancholy anth(d<^. As 
records of human nature, under the strains and stresses of a tragic 
although peaceful conflict, they have a new and fascinating in- 
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terest. It is in thia sense that we can say, spite of all that has been 
written, that there are no scientific studies of the American Negro, 
there are only materials awaiting scientific interpretation. 

It must be regarded as an event of the first importance, there- 
fore, that an institution of the authority of Harvard University 
and the Peabody Museum proposes to publish a series of studies 
intended to cover the whole wide range of native African life and 
to extend these studies eventually to the descendants of the African 
peoples in America. No study of the Negro in America will be 
complete which does not take account of the African bact^otmd 
of the race. On the other hand, no attempt to assess the qualities and 
capacities of the native African, living in his isolated and primi- 
tive environment, will be adequate which does not take account 
of the Negro's progress under the conditions of a civilized environ- 
ment. As a matter of fact the Africans are the only contempo- 
raneous primitive people who have anywhere achieved race eon- 
scionsneas and civilization without losing their racial identity. As 
a consequence almost every fundamental process and stage of 
civilization, from the most primitive to the most cosmopolitan man, 
is somewhere represented in the contemporary life of the Negro in 
Africa and America. It is this fact which lends significance to the 
present voliune, since these studies propose to cover eventually the 
whole range of Negro life in Africa and America, bo far as that can 
be done within the limits of the anthropological sciences. An 
editorial note at the end of this first volume describes the plan and 
scope of the proposed series of publications. 

The Harvard African Studies is dengned to consist of annnsl volumes — 
under tbe title of Varia Afrieana— made up of miscellaneotiH papece, and of 
oecamonal monogrophs presenting the results of original field or laboiatorj 
research. 

The scope of the volnmes m&j be deSned as African anthropology in tha 
widest sense. Only original papers are desired, bat these may be of acj length 
compatible with their presentation in a volnme which is esientiallf in the 
nature of a journal, and ma; deal with any of the following subjects: psy- 
chology, arehKologj, ethnography, lingnistics, sociology, ethno-geography, re- 
ligion, folklore, or technology. A range so wide must perforce be limited in 
some directions, and the editors have therefore decided upon the eicInsioB of 
pnrely historical papers, even when the latter embody the political records of 
native tribes. As an exception to this rule, the editora may be willing, under 
certain cirennutances, to accept historical material which, 1^ eatablishing tbe 
preranee of this or that group of people in a certain locality, or by throwing 
light on the nature or date of a migration, bears on racial questions and prob- 
lems of primitive cnltnre. 
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The series is open to papers of a con-controverenal eliaracter dealing with 
a topic aadlf in need of more scientifie treatment — we refer to tlie qnestiou of 
the American Negro. The snthropometriet, the sociologiBt, and the folklorlst 
have in thi« direction a field of research which, if approached with adeqaate 
knowledge, can be made to field invaloable resulta. As these resolta cannot 
bat be of practical Importance, the editors are particularly anzioiu to have an 
opportunity of presenting them. 

As a further indication of the method and purpose of these 
studies the editors emphii^e that an effort will be made not only 
to add to the mass of information already extant in the writings of 
explorers, traders, and missionaries, but to correlate and organize 
the information already existing. 

Travelers, mlaeionaries, administrators, and eeientista have published a vast 
amount of valuable information regarding the various peoples and regions in 
Africa. As yet, however, there has been eoiqwrattvely little correlation of 
this evidence. Now that the day of the recoimaisaanc« explorer is essentially 
past, and we hegia to receive accurate and detidled stadies of single tribes, 
it is highly desirable to have the great mass of published material carefully 
sifted, so that the fotnre student and investigator may be aUe to make his 
efforts as productive as possible. 

From even a few soch documents, it might be possible to plot cultural 
areas, as has been done for North America — the areas in qaestion being regions 
of fairly uniform culture, marked off with some sharpneas from other such 
areas. It would then appear whether the African areas depended on geographic 
conditions, on plant or animal distributions, or on the superior inventive genius 
of certain tribes or raeea. On the other hand, it might appear that the whole 
eutture area hypotbeus was untenable, and that within any given geographie 
area, or within any given tribe, there would exist elements of culture which 
were adopted at widely ditFering times and belonged to different culture levels. 
Thus, a true stratification of cultares might be exposed. Tet again, it might 
be found that people living in similar enviroimients tended to devdop a like 
culture regardleee of any contact or close ethnic afflnities. 

At the present moment the task of correlating existing material 
in BQch a way as to test the validity of current theories and presnp- 
positiona of the anthropological sciences is quite as important as 
that of adding to existing collections of information. In this way 
only can the mass of information now extant be made available 
for the use of students in the secondary social sciences, like sociol- 
ogy and political science, which are dealing with immediate and 
practical problems. It is only in this way, for example, ib&t the 
knowledge we have gained of the Negro in Africa will contribute 
to the solution of the race problem in America. 

Interesting as is the prospect which opens with the first volume 
of the African Studies, the untechnical reader will probably be 
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more impressecl witli imposing appearance of the Tolume, with the 
character of its illnstration and its general typographical appear- 
ance than with its contents. These consist of twelve articles of 
an average length of 23 pages dealing with the following types: 
Siwan customs, Oral surgery in Egypt during ike Old Empire, 
Worship of the Dead as practiced by some African Trtftes, The 
Paleolitks of the Eastern Desert, Notes on the Nungu Tribe, Nas- 
sawara Province, A study of the Ancient Speech of the Canary 
Islands, Benin Antiquities in the Feabody Museum, The Utendi of 
Mtvana Eupon, Notes on Egyptian Saints, Daf'&r Gourds, An In- 
scription from Qebel Barkal, and Ancient Egyptian Fishing, 

Perhaps the most interesting of these articles, for the sociologist, 
is that of R. H. Blanchard entitled Notes on Egyptian Saints. 
Sainthood, as the author remarks, ' ' is not a difficulty of achievement 
in the Islamic world." Every hamlet has its shrine and in the 
larger villages there will usually be found two or three sueh sancta- 
aries. Once a year, on his birthday, a festival and religions fair 
in honor of the saint is held. The primitive character of these 
religious celebrations is attested by the orgiastic and often licentious 
performances that accompany them. For example on the occasion 
of the festival of el-Huual et-Bayah, a purely local celebrity, ' ' the 
whole adult male population of the town, in defiance of all orthodox 
Moslem sentiment, intoxicated themselves with whatever alcoholic 
beverages they could procure. Half a dozen prostitutes, hired for 
the occasion, set up their booths or tents in the town, and received 
all comers. There was among the revelers a great deal of horse- 
play of the most licentious character, particularly in the vicinity of 
the booths if the sharamt. Dninlcen men were draped into the 
lanes by their friends, and there left lying, exposed to the village 
wags and wits. In 1914 this festival was modified by Government, 
which suppressed the more ofFensive features of the celebration." 

One of the most interesting of these saints referred to was "an 
old Negro slave well known for his long, harmless, pious life." It 
is generally held that the body of a man who has during his life 
attained an unusual degree of sanctity is gifted with a supernatural 
power which is often exerted on those who carry his bier to the 
grave. The supernatural power of this old Negro saint was at- 
tested to in the following peculiar way: "Having died toward even- 
ing, he would not, on any account, have himself buried the same 
evening, and the bearers, in spite of all their shouting of la iUih 
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ill Allldh (sic), could not bring the corpse to the graveyard. It 
remained therefore, all night in the house (though the people do 
not like to keep a corpse at night), watched by b. multitade of 
people praying. Next morning also it could not be boned for a 
long time, the blessed dead compelled the bearers to go through all 
the streets of the town, till at last, on the recommendations of the 
govemor, Uie higher officials carried the bier to the grave, even the 
Turkish soldiers could not accomplish it. The whole town was in 
uproar. The Mohammadans say the angels exercise this coerdve 
power. The Christians believe it is the devil." 

It seems probable, as the author suggests, that we have in these 
religious festivals in honor of a local celebrity surviving examples 
of localized and more primitive type of religious cult which has not 
yet been wholly superseded by the religion of Islam, with its wider 
outlook and more rational conccpticms of life. The notes here re- 
corded suggest at once questions which can only be answered by 
further investigation and by comparison of the materials gathered 
in this region with those that are now being brought to light in 
other fields. It is the purpose of the Harvard African studies to 
answer these questions, so far as they can be answered by a study 
of African life. 

Interesting from other points of view are the reproductions of 
the remarkable collection of Benin antiquities at the Peabody 
Museum, of the celebrated Vai syllabary, and of an interesting 
poem of 100 lines in the Saaheli language said to have been dictated 
by a dying mother to her daughter. Transliteration and transla- 
tion accompany the reproduction in the original script. 

RoBEBT E. Pabe. 

Fifty Tears and Other Poems. By Jahes Weldon Johnson. 

With an Introduction by Bbander Matthews. The Comhill 

Co., Boston, 1917. Pp. xiv, 92. 

From time to time for the last fifteen years Mr. James Weldon 
Johnson has been remarked as one of the literary men of the race. 
He has now brought together his verses in a little volume, Fifty 
Years and Other Poems, an introduction to which has been written 
by Professor Brander Matthews, of Columbia University. The task 
was eminently worth while. 

The book falls into two parts. The first is made up of poems 
in the commonly accepted forms, though there are one or two 
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examples of vera litre; and the Becond is entitled Jingles and 
Croons. This second division consists of dialect verses, especially 
the son^ that have been set to music, most frequently by the poet's 
brother, Mr, J. Rosamond Johnson. Outstanding are the very first 
lines, Since you went away. It is well that these pieces have 
been brought together. For artistic achievement, however, atten- 
tion will naturally be fixed upon the first division. Fifty Years 
was written in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of the emancipation 
of the race. Professor Matthews speaks of it as "one of the noblest 
conmiemorative poems yet written by any American — a poem so- 
noroos in its diction, vigorous in its workmanship, elevated in its 
imagination, and sincere in its emotion." This is high praise, and 
yet it may reasonably be asked if there are not in the book at least 
four pieces of finer poetic quality. These are, first of all, the two 
poems that originally appeared in the Century, Mother Night 
and Black and Unknown Bards, and The White Witch and 
The Young Warrior. The first of these four poems is a sonnet 
well rounded out. The second gains merit by reason of its strong 
first and last two stanzas. The White Witch chooses a delicate 
and difficult theme, but contains some very strong stanzas. The 
Young Warrior is a poem of rugged strength and one that de- 
serves all the popularity it has achieved with Mr. Burleigh's musical 
setting. Mr, Johnson is strongest in the simple, direct, and some- 
times sensuous expression that characterizes these latter poems, and 
it is to he hoped that be may have the time and the inclination to 
write many more like them, 

Benjamin Bbawlbt. 

Battles and Victories of Allen Allensworth. By Charles Alex- 
ander. Sherman, French and Company, Boston, 1914. Pp. 
429. 

Here we have the story of a successful Negro bom a slave in 
Kentucky but who, determined to succeed, rose to the distinction 
of a teacher and preacher and finally to that of a chaplain in the 
United States army with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. The value 
of this book to the historian, however, is not the mere sketch of 
Colonel Allensworth but the valuable facta bearing on the history 
of the Negroes in various parts of the United States. The phil- 
anthropic attitude of the Quakers toward Negroes, the life of the 
slave on the Mississippi, the relations between the poor whites and 
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the slaves, the escape of fugitives to Canada, and the work of the 
abolitionists are all mentioned from page to page. 

The larger porticm of the book, however, gives details of the life 
of Allensfforth, which would interest only those who knew him 
personally. But his founding a town in California inhabited alto- 
gether by Negroes stamps him as a pioneer whose achievements in 
this field must engage the attention of the historian. The detailed 
aeeoonts of his service as a chaplain in the United States army in 
the Spanish-American War and later in the Philippines add other 
valuable experiences which the public should know. The book con- 
tains also references to the work of Frederick Douglass, Jn^e 
William Jay and John Brown. The author mentions also scores of 
other persons who have in various ways helped to make the history 
of the Negro in the United States and especially those who were 
effective in bringing about the emancipation of the race. 

The style of this book is decidedly rough. The work does not 
show organization. It is written in such a way as to indicate that 
the writer recorded his facts as they came to him at random with- 
out regard as to the principles of composition. It was wholly un- 
necessary for him to wander astray, discussing in detail the careers 
of almost every man of that time infiuencing the life of the Negro, 
without showing the connection between those facts and the life of 
the subject of this sketch. The chief value of this work, therefore, 
is that of a source book. 

The Negro Migrant in Pittsburgh, A study in Social Economies. 

By Abraham Epstein. Published under the supervision of the 

School of Economics, University of Pittsburgh. Pittsbui^h, 

Pa., 1918. 

The movement of the Negroes from the South to the North 
during the present world war bids fair to be recorded as the most 
significant event of our local history during this decade. In about 
two years a million Negroes have gone North to take the places of 
those immigrants who annually sought our shores prior to this up- 
heaval. To show the significance of the exodus a number of writers 
have sketched it in newspapers and magazines. Books bearing on 
the subject are forthcoming. The first scientific study of the tran»- 
planted southern Negroes to appear in print, however, is Epstein's 
interesting and valuable work. 
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Departing from the newspaper Pullman-palace-car method of 
stndTing social conditions, Mr. Epstein assiduously applied himself 
to the task of making a house-to-house inveBtigation of the home life 
of this large and typical community of Negroes recently broi^bt to 
the North. He learned whence they came, their antecedent cir- 
cumstances, why they abandoned their old homes, what they seek 
in the North and to what extent they are realizing their dreams. 
The various factors contributing to the solution of their local prob- 
lems in Pittsburgh and those effective in confusing the situation 
are well treated. 

This work is especially valuable in ita portrayal of home condi- 
tions. The author directed his attention to what these migrants 
do, where they live, how they spend their earnings and how they 
amuse themselves. In this treatment, therefore, appears a discus- 
sion of health, disease and crime as influenced by the presence of 
these newcomers from a section in which their condition differed 
materially from what they find in the North. Whether or not wc 
agree with him in his conclusions, therefore, this treatise must claim 
the attention of students of present-day problems, desiring to deal 
with facta rather than theories. 

On the whole, Mr. Epstein does not find the Negro an exception 
to any other migrant. Most of the facts which he sets forth are 
after all favorable to blacks when one considers that their peculiar 
circumstances are due to race prejudice and the proscription of 
trades unions. The author did not find them unusually afSicted 
with disease, as was predicted, and he saw no evidence of a wave of 
crime. Most of the offenses charged to the account of the migrants 
are of the petty sort which arise from the stimulus given such by 
the denizens of vice tolerated by the community. Students of 
Negro life and history, therefore, should read this dissertation. 
C. G. ■Woodson. 
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Mr. Oswald Qarrison Villard who was kind enough to call our 
attention to the misprint of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton Hart, for 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart., on page 20 of the January num- 
ber of The JouBNAii of Neqbo History, has sent us the fdlowing 
note in William Lloyd Garrison's own words eonceming his rela- 
tions with this distinguished friend of the Negro in England: 

"On arrivii^ in London I received a polite invitation by letter 
from Mr. Buxton to take breakfast with him. Presenting myself 
at the appointed time, when my name was announced, instead of 
coming forward promptly to take me by the hand, he scrutinized 
me from head to foot, and then inquired, somewhat dubiously, 
'Have I the pleasure of addressing Mr. Oarrison, of Boston, in the 
United States V 'Yes, sir,' I replied, 'I am he; and I am here in 
accordance with your invitation.' Lifting up bis hands he ex- 
claimed, 'Why, my dear sir, I thought you were a black man I And 
I have consequently invited this company of ladies and gentlemen 
to be present to welcome Mr. Garrison, the bla<^ advocate of 
emancipation from the United States of America 1' I have often 
said that that is Ae only compliment I have ever bad paid to me 
that I care to remember, or to tell of t For Mr. Bnxton bad some- 
how or other supposed that no white American ooold plead tor 
those in bondage as I had done, and therefore Z most be black ! " 

"The worthy successor of Wilberforcc, our esteemed friend and 
coadjutor, Thomas Fowell Buxton," had this picture drawn of him 
by his guest (Mr. Garrison) on his return to America: 

"Buxton has sufficient fleshly timber to make two or three 
Wilberforces. He is six feet and a half in height, though rather 
slender than robust. What a formidable leader of the anti-slaveiy 
cause in appearance ! We always felt delighted to see him rise in 
his seat in Parliament to address the House, for his towering form 
literally caused his pro-slavery opponents to 'hide their diminished 
heads. ' He is a very good speaker, but not an orator : his manner 
is dignified, sincere, and conciliating, and his language without pre- 
tence. But he has hardly decision, energy, and boldness enough 
for a leader. His benevolent desires for the emancipation of the 
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colonial slaves led him to accede to a sordid compromitie with the 
planters, and he advocated the propoBition to remimerate these 
enemies of the human race, and to buy up wholesale robbery and 
oppressicm, in opposition to &e remonstrances of the great body 
of English abolitioniste, and it furnishes a dangerous precedent in 
the overthrow of established iniquity and crime throughout the 
world. The results of the bargain do not (January, 1836) reach 
Mr. Bnxttm's anticipationa. . . . Still, aside from this false step, 
Mr. Buxton deserves universal admirati(m and gratitude for his 
long-continued, able and disinterested efforts, amidst severe ridicule 
and malignant opposition, to break every yoke and set the oppressed 
free." 

President Nathan B. Young, of the Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, has kindly directed our attention to the fol- 
lowing facta which appeared in an article in the Tampa Tribune, 
showing how adoption of the Thirteenth Amendment was effected: 

"How the vote that made the Federal amendment abolishing 
slavery was polled in the hoose of representatives on January 26, 
1863, was told to a representative of Tke Tribune yesterday by 
the reading clerk of that congress — ^now a Florida winter resident 
and nearing ninety years of age, 

"A change of two votes would have defeated the amendment; 
and urgent business kept one man from being present to cast his 
vote against the measure, so it is seen that history came near being 
made another way that memorable day. 

"The story was told, with all the vigor and freshness of a man 
just from the existing scenes and actions, by E. W. Barber, editor 
of the Jackson (Mich.) Dtaly Patriot, now at Crooked Lake, happy 
in the summer of Florida's winter. Mr. Barber was reading clerk 
for the thirty-eighth, thirty-ninth and fortieth congresses, from 
December, 1863 to 1869 ; and he is today the only official of that 
body who is living. He will be ninety years old on the third of 
July, coming, and is wonderfully preserved, all except his leg. 
Indeed he laughingly declared that he would have been a dead tree 
if he had not been pruned of a dead limb 1 

Tells of Memorable Day 
"On the morning of December 26, 1863, said Mr. Barber, there 
was a stillness in the house that betokened doubt even then of the 
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passage of the amendment, for but four men in the world knew 
that it was a matter of accomplishmeDt before the roll was called. 

"The senate had already passed the amendment, he said, and the 
house had defeated it in the first session of the congress; and there 
was a doubt of its passage over in the lower body. 

"After its defeat in the house, the party machinery was pot in 
motion to bring into line sufficient votes to make the necessary three- 
fourths required. J. M. Ashley of Toledo and Augustus Frank 
of Warsaw, N. Y., were appointed a committee of two to see if votes 
enough could be secured at the short session to pass the bill through 
the house. 

"Edward W. Barber, the reading clerk, and Richard U. Sher- 
man, the talley clerk, kept a secret rolleall under lock and key in 
their desk, and on this was marked the name of every man who had 
voted against the amendment. As a man was changed or converted, 
his name was reported to these two and his name added to those al- 
ready secured for the amendment. One by one the change came, and 
at last one day when a name was added — the member from the 
Gettysburg district — Ashley exclaimed "There, by God. We've got 
enough. ' ' 

"That day in the house Ashley, who had changed his vote to 
"nay" after the defeat of the bill earlier so he could move its 
reconsideration, and had complied with that parliamentary condi- 
tion, gave notice that on January 26 he would call up the bill for 
a vote. 

Measure 8ways in Balance 

"Betting ran high for and against the passage of the amend- 
ment, says Mr. Barber. The odds were that it would not be passed 
because of the violent opposition which it had evoked at the former 
attempt. There were bat four men who knew how the matter 
would go, and those were E. W. Barber, reading clerk; Eichard U. 
Sherman, tally clerk; J. M. Ashley, and Augustus Frank, the com- 
mittee of two named to get the proper number of votes for the bUl. 

"The margin was close, two changes would have defeated it; and 
one member opposed to the amendment was absent, so he said after- 
ward, because a large number of soldiers from his state were at 
Aquia Creek, and he felt he must pay them some attention. The 
name of this member was not given. 

"Mr. Barber is still editing his paper, sending some fourteen 
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editorials a week to Jackson, Mich., for pablication in The Daily 
Patriot, from his Florida kome, five miles south of Lake Wales. 

"He has been coining to Florida for forty-five years and, wkile 
ke kas been delaying kis coming until well into December, he said 
yesterday tkat from now on ke expects to come early in November 
and Btay until well into spring. 

"He is a most entertaining and interesting speaker and is full 
of enthusiasm for kis adopted kome and kis future prospects here." 

A group of SouUiem folks have organized a Southern Publicity 
Committee to advertise among themselves some of tke Soutk's con- 
structive work in racial matters. They pri^ose to furnish Southern 
daily papers with brief and accurate accounts of things actually 
being done in definite places by ^ven persons or groups or States 
in tke South, for or in cooperation with Negroes for Negro better- 
ment, and to make the South a better place, morally and econom- 
ically, for both races to live in. 

The chairman of the committee is Dr. J. H. Dillard, director of 
tke Jeanes and Slater I^ds, a Virginian, and an LiL.D. of tkree 
Southern universities, including his alma mater, Washington and 
Ijee. The other members are Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, specialist of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education ; Mrs. Percy Y. Pennypaeker, of the 
National Federation of Women's Clubs; the Rt. Bev. Theodore D. 
BrattJjn, D.D., of the Diocese of Mississippi ; Messrs. Clark Howell 
of the Atlanta Constitution; Arthur B. Krocjt, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal J D. P. Toomey, of tke Dallas News; C. P. J. 
Mooney of the Memphis Commercial- Appeal ; E. E. Britton, form- 
erly of the Raleigh Observer, private secretary to Secretary Danielfl ; 
Jackson Davis of Bickmond, general field agent of the Qeneral 
Education Board; Walter Parker, general manager of tke New 
Orleans Association of Commerce ; tke Rev. J. W. Lee, D.D., of St. 
Louis, tke well-known Southern Methodist minister, author and 
lecturer; Dr. W. 8. Currell, president of the South Carolina State 
University; Dr. Chas. L. Crow, of the State nnivetBity of Florida; 
Dr. W. D. Weatherford, of Nashville, Tenn., secretary of tke Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. ; and Mrs. Jokn D. Hammond of Georgia, wko 
will act as secretary for tke committee. 

Tke Committee will undertake publicity work in behalf of tke 
best aspects of our inter-racial relations in no spirit of boastfulness 
or of self-satisfaction as Southerners. Tkey are aware of the 
shadows, the back eddies, the sinister influences in the lives of both 
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races. But they believe the good outweighs the evil, and deserves 
at least as wide a hearing; and that to give publicity to successful 
constructive work done by their own people will encourage others 
to similar efforts, and will farther the interests of both races. They 
ask a bearing from the Southern public for these aspects of South- 
ern life. 

Dean Benjamin P. Brawley, of Morehouse College, has brought 
out a new work entitled The Negro in Literature aiid Art, published 
by Duffield and Company, New York City, It was incorrectly re- 
ported in our last issue that this work was to be published by 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 

Dean Brawley contributed to the 8ewa»ee Reivew for January 
an article entitled Richard le OaUienne and the Tradition of Beauty, 
This is a literary study of merit. 

Dr.' James H, Dillard contributed to School and Society an 
article entitled County Machinery for Colored Schools in the South. 
It contains information both helpful and valuable to persons in- 
terested in the education of the Negro. 

M. M. Ponton's Life and Times of Henry M. Turner has come 
from the press of A. B. Caldwell Publishing Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

0. P. Putnam's Sons have annonnced the publication of Ella 
Loun's Beconstruction in Louisiana. 

J, E. Semmes has published John H. B. Latrobe and Bis Times, 
1803-1891, through the Norman Remington Company, Baltimore. 
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A VALUABLE BOOK 

The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861 

The History of the Education of the Colored People of the 
United States from the Beginning oF Slavery to the Civil War 
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to consider to what extent Kentncky served as a breeding 
State for slaves destined to the market in the lower South. 

In tie chapter on the l^al status of slavery special 
emphasis has been placed not only upon the legal position 
of the institution but upon the general evolution of the 
rights of the Negro in servitude. This section is vitally 
connected with the anti-slavery movement after about the 
year 1835. The problem of the fugitive slave and the gen- 
eral rights of emancipation and of the freed Negro have 
been approached purely from the legal standpoint. 

The chapter on the social status of the slave eonsidera 
the conditions of slave life that were more or less pecnliar 
to Kentncky. There has often been made the statement, 
that in Kentucky Negro servitude was generally on a 
higher plane than in the States to the south and the treat- 
ment of slaves was much more humane. Some light has 
been thrown on these questions. 

As a supplement to the discussion of the legal and social 
status a general summary of public opinion r^arding 
emancipation and colonization has been added. AlUioagh 
for the most part consisting of previously published ma- 
terial this section has been treated from the viewpoint of 
the existing institution and not from the anti-slavery side 
which occasioned most of the original publication. 

This study has been made from a consideration of the 
contemporary evidence as found in newspapers, statements 
of slaves, and general evidence of travelers and citizens 
of Kentucky during the period before the Civil War. The 
material for the study of this field is not only scattered 
throughout the country but for the most part it is very 
meager compiired with the records of States like Virginia 
and Missouri. All the documents, papers, manuscripts and 
works known to be of value, however, have been con- 
sulted. The most valuable records for this treatise are to 
be found in the Durrett Collection at the University of 
Chicago, the extensive files of early Kentucky papers in 
the Library of the American Antiquarian Society, and the 
documents in the Kemtucky State library at Fraidcfort. 
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To Mr. Clarence S. Brigham, of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, Mr. Edward A. Henry, of the University 
of Chicago Library, and Mr. Frank Kavanaugh, of the Ken- 
tucky State Library, I am indebted for invaluable assistance 
rendered in securing material for this work. The treat- 
ment of the legal status of slavery would have been very 
meager, were it not for the valuable aid given by Dr. George 
E. Wire, of the Worcester County (Massachusetts) Law 
Library. To Miss Florence Dillard, of the Lexington (Ken- 
tucky) Public Library, I am indebted for assistance given 
throughout the period of my studies. To Prof. George H. 
Blakeslee, of Clark University, I owe more than to any one 
else — for his inspiration during my three years of study, 
for his most valuable aid in the correction of the manu- 
script, his candid judgment and judicial reasoning and the 
many suggestions which have helped to make this study 
what it is. 

Ivan E. MoDouqlb 

CLAKK TJNITZReiTT, 

WOBCXSTZB, UASBACHUSSTTS. 
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CHAPTEE n 
Thb Development of Siavebt 

It is impossible to nnderstand slavery in Kentn'cky with- 
out some knowledge of the method by which the land was 
settled in the latter part of the eighteenth century. Be- 
tween 1782 and 1802 the seven States wbidi had interest in 
western lands ceded their rights to the United States and 
all that territory with the exception of Kentacky and the 
Connecticut Reserve in Ohio was made a part of the public 
domain. Hence, one of the distinguishing features of the 
settlement of Kentucky as compared with Ohio was that in 
the latter State the land was sold by the Federal Oovem- 
ment to settlers coming from aU parts of the country but 
particularly from the northeastern Section. The result of 
this was that few citizens of Ohio held more than 640 acres. 

Kentucky had be«i reserved by Virginia and con- 
sequently the method of settlement was purely a matter 
governed by that State and was separate and apart from 
the system which was employed by the United States 
Government Furthermore, Kentucky lands were all given 
out by 1790, just one year after the beginning of our national 
period. The federal land policy was at that time just 
b^miing. Virginia gave out the lands in Kentucky by 
what is known as the patent system, and all the settlers in 
Kentucky bdd their lands by one of three different kinds 
of rights. 

In the first place there were those who were given tracts 
in the new territory as a reward for military services which 
had been rendered in the Bevolution. This had been pro- 
vided for by the legislature of Virginia as early as December, 
1778.1 jfo lanci north of the Ohio Eiver was to be granted 
out as a military bounty until all the "good lands" in the 

1 Hening'a etatotM, VoL X, p. 90. 
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Kentucky region bad been esbansted. Tbe size of these 
tracts was to be governed by the official status of the re- 
cipient in the late war, and the bounties finally granted by 
Virginia ranged all the way from one hnndred to fifteen 
thousand acres.' 

The Virginia legislature of 1779 found it necessary to 
establish a second method of settlement in Kentnoky in 
response to the demands of the large number of people who 
were migrating to the west of the AU^henies. Provision 
was made for the grau'ting of preemption rights to new 
settlers and also for the introduction of a very generous 
system of settlement rights. These settlement and preemp- 
tion rights were almost inseparable, as the latter was de- 
pendent upon the former. It was provided that four hun- 
dred acres of land would be given to every person or family 
who had settled in the. region before the first of January, 
1778.' The word "settlement" was stated to mean either 
a residence of one year in the territory or the raising of a 
crop of com. In addition to the above grant every man 
who bad built only a cabin or made any improvement on the 
land was entitled to a preemption of one thousand acres, 
providing such Improvements had been made prior to Jan- 
nary 1, 1778. Preference in the grants was to be given to 
the early settlers and even the most famous heroes of the 
Eevolution were not allowed to interfere with the rights of 
those who held a certificate of settlement. 

Thus far provision had been made only for those who 
had settled before 1778. To them was given the best of the 
land. Thereafter al! settlement and preemption rights 
ceased and the farther distribution of land in Kentucky was 
by means of treasury warrants. A person desiring land 
in Kentucky would appear at one of the Virginia land offices 
and make an entry and pay a fee amounting to about two 
cents per acre. The paper he would receive would give the 
approximate location of the tract and the recipient wonld 

aUeitiiig's Stfttutes, Vol. XI, p. 309; Trut, P. J., National Land System, 
p. 235. 

» Ibii., Vol. X, pp. 35-45. 
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proceed to have the land surveyed at his pleasure. Within 
three months after the survey had been made he was to 
appear at the land office and have the same recorded. A 
copy of this record was to be taken to the assistant register 
of the land office in Kentucky and there it was to remain six 
months in order to give prior settlers, if any, the right to 
prove their claims to the property. No such evidence being 
produced a final record of the patent was to be made and a 
copy given to the oripnal grantee.* 

An interesting example of this method of settlement is 
shown by the experience of Abraham Lincoln, the grand- 
father of President Lincoln. On March 4, 1780, soon after 
the establishment of the new system, he appeared at the land 
office in Richmond, Virginia, and was given three treasury 
warrants, each for four hundred acres of land in Kentucky. 
The first and third of these warrants were not returned- for 
the final recording until May 16, 1787, at which time Beverly 
Randolph, Governor of Virginia, issued a final deed of 800 
acres of land in Lincoln County, Kentucky, to Abraham 
Lincoln." The second treasury warrant was not returned 
until July 2, 1798, more than a decade after the death of 
Abraham Lincoln and six years after Kentucky had be- 
come a State. At that time the warrant was presented with 
a record of the survey by Mordecai Lincoln, the eldest son 
of Abraham. After some period of investigation the deed 
for the four hundred acres in Jefferson County was turned 
over to Mordecai lancoln on April 26, 1799.' 

The result of this method of granting land was that Ken- 
tucky was settled by a comparatively few men who rented 
their property to tenants. A large number of the military 
bounties were never settled by the original owners but were 
farmed by the later incoming tenant class. George Wash- 
ington had been given five thousand acres and this land 
was actually settled by the poorer white element. In the 

• Winterbotbam, A* Eittoricai Geographical Commercial and Topograph- 
ical View of lh« United Btatei, Vol. 3, pp. 156-157. 

■ Kentnekr- Land Qrftnta, Book 13, p. 59. 

• Ibid., Book S, p. 228. 
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case of the lani) warrant property it was true that it was 
usually granted to the poorer class of early settlers but as 
in the instance of the liocoln family the land soon passed 
into the hands of the wealthier settlers either by purchase 
or through law snits. It is commonly stated that Daniel 
Boone thus became landless and was forced to migrate to 
MissouriJ 

Thus we see that Kentucky was distinctly different from 
all the other settlements to the west of the All^henies in 
the original system of land tenure audi she further inherited 
from her mother State of Virginia the ancient theory of a 
landed aristocracy which was based upon tenantry. The 
early inhabitants of Kentucky can be easily divided* into 
three classes, the landed proprietors, their slaves, and the 
tenant class of whites. The second and third classes tended 
to keep alive the status of the former and led to the per- 
petuation of the landed aristocracy. In Kentucky, however, 
the laws of descent were always against primogeniture and 
this resulted in the division of the lands of the wealthier 
class with each new generation. 

The institution of slavery in Kentucky, as in every other 
State, depended for the most part upon the esistence of large 
plantations. The only reason Kentucky had such large 
estates was because of the method by which the land was 
given out by the mother State. Economically Kentucky 
was not adapted to plantation life. The greater part of the 
State required then, as it still does, the personal care and 
supervision of the owner or tenant. The original distribu- 
tion of land made this impossible and there grew up a large 
class of landholders who seldom labored with their hands, 
because of the traditional system. A large number of in- 
habitants as early as 1805, Michaux foxmd, were cultivating 
their lands themselves, but those who could do so had all 
the work done by Negro slaves.* 

With passing years, while Kentucky maintained slavery, 

f Shaler's Autobiography, p. 33. 

•MiduDx (Thmito's Beprint), Travel* to tite Wett of IA« AUegltmv 
JfoKKtaiM, Vol. 3, p. 237. 
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it came to have a social system not like that in the South 
but one more like Uie typical structure of the middle nine- 
teenth century "West. There were several reaaons for this. 
Id the fir&t place, the absence of the policy of primogeniture 
in time came to distribute the lands over a mu(di larger 
population. In the second place, while all the land in Ken- 
tucky had been granted by the year 1790, the patrician land- 
holding element was completely submerged by the flood of 
so-called plebeians who came in soon after Kentucky be- 
came a Stale. In 1790 there were only 61,133 white people 
in Kentucky, and although all the land had been granted, 
the white population in the next decade nearly tripled, 
reaching 179,871 in 1800, and this increase, at a sUghtly 
smaller rate, continued down' to about 1820. Still further 
the nature of the soil made it more profitable for the 
wealthier landed class to let out their holdings to the incom- 
iag whites who did their own work and in time came to own 
the property. "Eaxdi year increased this element of the 
state at the expense of ihe larger properties.'" 

A study of the growth of the slave and white population 
of Kentucky from 1790 to 1860 is necessary, to an adequate 
understanding of the slave problem. It will be foxmd ad- 
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vantageous to deal with two sets of figures— one relating 
to the slave population within the State and the other with 
the slave increase in Kentucky as compared with the general 

• Shaler, N. 6., EentKcky, p. 19$. 
loiDclndM 1S2 Indians. 
» Inelndee 33 ludiaoa. 
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increase throughout the United States. It would not be of 
any value to comi>are the figures for Kentucky with those 
of any other State, for that would involve the discnseioa of 
local factors which are beyond the scope of this in- 
vestigation. 

First of all we shall take the census statistics for the 
State for all eight of the enumerations which were taken 
during the slavery era. The figures for the year 1790 were 
originally taken when Kentucky was a part of the State of 
Virginia, but they are included, since Kentucky became a 
State before the census was published. Furthermore they 
furnish an interesting light upon the growth of the slave 
population dnring the first decade of the new conunon- 
wealth. The Important part of this table is in the increases, 
on a percentage basis, in the slave and white populations. 
Another viewpoint of the growth of the slave population 
may be seen in this little table : 

Batio or Slates to tbx Total Population 

PcrCcBt PRC«t 

17B0 16.1 1830 24.0 

1800 18.2 1840 83.3 

1810 lOaS 1860 21.4 

1820 22.4 1860 19.S 

Here it will be seen that the proportion of slaves increased 
down to 1830 and then began to decline. Most authorities 
are agreed that this was in a large measnre due to the enact- 
ment of the law of 1833 forbidding the importation of slaves 

Tom NiOBO AUD 8U7X POFULAHOH OF THB TTNITBI STATSS, 1700 TO 1860, 
WITB EaTIS or INCBXABI 
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into Kentucky. But before dealing witii that question it 
would be well to have before us tie figures for the whole 
country at the same period. 

The facts seem more significant, if we compare the slave 
increase in Kentucky wiUi that of the Negroes in the country 
as a whole. Bearing in mind that K^itucky was a com- 
paratively new r^on when it became a State and that at 
that time slavery was firmly established along the seaboard, 
we are not surprised to find that the slave increase in Ken- 
tucky was much more rapid for the first three or four dec- 
ades than it was in the nation as a whole. After the year 
1830 the increase in the United States, on a percenUtge 
basis, was much greater than in Kentn(^. It seems that 
the institution started in with a boom and then eventaally 
died down in Kentucky. 

There were several reasons for this fact. A glance at 
the increase of whites in Kentucky for the last three decades 
will show that they were forging ahead while Qxe slaves 
were relatively declining. This was due to a lai^ amount 
of immigration of that class of white people who were not 
slaveholding. A second factor was the non-importation act 
of 1833. About the same time there came to be a convic- 
tion among a large portion of the population that slavery 
in Kentucky was economically unprofitable. There is 
abundant ground for the position that the law of 1833 was 
passed because of a firm conviction that there were enough 
slaves in the State. The only ones who could profit by any 
amount of importation were the slave dealers and beyond a 
certain point even their trade would prove unprofitable. If 
there was ever a single slaveholder who defended importa- 
tion on the ground ttiat more slaves were needed in Ken- 
tucky he never spoke out in public and gave his reasons for 
sach a position. 

Unfortunately there are few statistics concerning the 
number of slaveholders in Kentucky. Cassias M, Clay in 
bis appeal to Qie people in 1845 stated that there were 31,495 
owners of slaves in the State." The same year the 

» Qreelej, Horace, Writing*, Speechet and Addreuet of Cattiut M. Clay, 
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auditor's tax books showed that there were 176,107 slaves in 
Kraitucky." This would meaa an average of 5,5 slaves for 
each owner. The accuracy of these figures is substantiated 
by those for the census of 1850 which gave 210,981 slaves 
held by 38,456 slaveholders or an average of 5.4 to each 
owner. These holders were classified according to the num- 
ber of slaves held as follows : 

Holders of l' ulave 9,244 

Uolden of over 1 Knd less than 5 eUves 13,2S1 

Holders of 5 and iutd«r 10 slaves 9,579 

Holders of 10 and under 20 slaves 5,022 

Holders of 20 and under 50 slaves 1,1B8 

Holders of 50 and under 100 slaves S3 

Holders of lOO.and nnder 200 slaves 5 



This distribution shows that, although the average number 
of slaves held may have been 5.4 for each slaveholder, 21,528 
or 50 per cent of them held less than five slaves each, and 
that 34,129 or 88 per cent held less than 20 each. Of the 
132,920 free families in the State only 28 per cent held any 
slaves at all. This was somewhat below the average for 
the whole South. The total number of families holding 
slaves in the United States, by the census of 1850, was 347,- 
525. With an average of 5.7 persons to each family there 
were about 2,000,000 persons in the relation of slave owners, 
or abont one third' of the whale white population of the slave 
States. In South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, and Loui- 
siana about one half of the white population was thus classi- 
fied. As stated above, this percentage in Kentucky was 
only .twenty-eight. 

This comparison can be more clearly shown by a table 
of the slave States from the census of 1850 showing the 
number of white people, the slaveholders, slaves, and the 
average number of slaves for each slaveholder. 

>* Collected Doevmentt, 1S17, p. 581. 
i« De Bow '« Staiiitieat Seview, p. 05. 
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Among the fourteen real slavdioliMng States of the Union 
Kentacky stood ninth in the number of slaves in 1850, bat 
was Hiird in the nmnber of slave owners and with the excep- 
tion of Missonri had less slaves for each owner than any 
other State. From the third colmnn of this table, however, 
we are rather surprised to find that not only in Missouri 
bat in Arkansas, Maryland and Tennessee the nnmber of 
slaveholders was smaller in proportion to the total white 
population than in Kentucky. 

Helper in his Impending Crisis made tie following in- 
teresting table from the census figures for 1850. He set a 
perfectly arbitrary valuation of $400 on each slave, but, if 

VklM Ot eUvm U TahM ol BmI and P«t«Mi*1 PioiMttT 
UOO ps Hi^ Lav tlu ViliW at Sbns 

AlslMiiift <137,137,600 « 81,0e6t73& 

Arkatuaa 18,840,000 21,001,025 

Florida 15,724,000 7,474,734 

Georgia 152,67S,800 182,752,814 

Kentocl^ 84,303,400 217,236,056 

LoniBiana 07,823,600 136,075,164 

Msi7land 36,147,200 183,070,164 

MiBsiHBippi 123,951,200 105,000,000 

UiMoari 34,066,800 102,278,907 

North Carolina 115,419,200 111,381,872 

Sonth Carolioa 163,893,600 134,264,004 

Itennessee 05,783,600 111,671,104 

Tmm» 23,264,400 32,097,840 

VirginiB 189,011,200 203^,633 

!• Adapted from De Bow'i Statmical Review, pp. 67, S5, 90. 
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one takes into acconnt the infants and the aged nnable to 
work, his general appraisement of the slave group is fair 
enough for the time and for a basis of comparison. It will 
be seen at a glance that after taking out the value of the 
slaves in all the States. Kentucky was the richest southern 
commonwealth. 

From the three preceding tables it is apparent that while 
the Kentucky slaveholders represented about 28 per cent of 
the white population of the State, on the average they held 
less slaves than in the other Southern States. Slave prop- 
erty in Kentucky was a much smaller part of the wealth 
of the commonwealth than in the States to the south. The 
relatively large number of holders is to be explained by the 
type of slavery which existed in the State. Many persons 
held a few servants in bondage and those who held many 
slaves were very few in number. 

The question of the sale of slaves from Kentucky into 
the southern market presents a much more formidable prob- 
lem. The chief diarge that the anti-slavery people made 
against Kentucky, was that the State regularly bred and 
reared slaves for the market in the lower South. What was 
the attitude of the Kentucky slaveholder and the people in 
general on the question of the domestic slave trade t There 
is no doubt that in the later years of slavery tiiere were 
sold in the State many slaves who ultimately found their 
way into the southern market notwithstandjng the contempt 
of tiie average Kentucky slaveholder for the slave trade. 
This trend of opinion will be seen as we proceed. If the 
sentiment was decidedly against such human commerce how 
cKd so many slaves become victims of the slave trader T 

There were five general causes which led to the sale of 
slaves in Kentucky: (1) When they became so unruly that 
the master was forced to sell ; (2) when their sale was neces- 
sary to settle an estate ; (3) when the master was reduced to 
the need of the money value in preference to the labor; 
(4) when captured runaways were unclaimed after one year ; 
and (5) when the prc^t aJone was desired by unscrupulous 
masters. Many other reasons have been given, but a care- 
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fnl investigation of all available material confines prac- 
tically every known case of sale to one of the above claa- 
sifieations. Mrs. Stowe in her Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin^' 
maintained that the prevalence of the slave trade in Ken- 
tucky was due to the impoverishment of tie soil beyond 
recovery and the decrease in the economic valae of the slave 
to its owner. This argument is fallacious, for the very 
blae-grass region which held most of the slaves is today the 
most fertile section of the State. 

As long as a slave conducted himself in accordance with 
the spirit of the slave code there was little chance of his 
owner selling him against his will. The president of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1849 stated that in the interior 
of the State, where slaves were the most numerous, very 
few Negroes were sold oat of the State and that they were 
mostly those whose bad and ungovernable disposition was 
such that their owners could no longer control them.'' A 
tme picture of the average master's attitude has been g^ven 
US by Prof. N. S. Shaler. "What negroes there were," 
said he, "belonged to a good class. The greater number of 
them were from families Which had been owned by the an- 
cestors of their masters in Virginia. In my grandfather's 
household and those of his children there were some two 
dozen of th^e blacks. They were well cared for ; none of 
them were ever sold, though there was the cotmnon threat 
that ' if you don't bdiave, you will be sold South.' One 
of the commonest bits of instruction my grandfather gave 
me was to remember that my people had in a century never 
bought or sold a slave except to keep families together. 
By that he meant that a gentleman of his station should 
not run any risk of appearing as a 'negro trader,' the last 
word of opprobium to be slung at a man. So far as I can 
remember, this rule was well kept and social ostracism was 
likely to be visited on any one who was fairly suspected of 
bnying or selling slaves for profit. This state of opinion 
was, I believe, very general among the better class of slave 

i*8towe, Key to UncU Tom'a Cabin, p. 143. 
i> LovitvUh WeeUy /ovnuil, October IT, IHB. 
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owners in Kentucky. When negroes were sold it was be- 
cause they were vicious and intractable. Yet there were 
exceptions to this high^mindfid humor."** 

When a master had a bad Negro about the only thing 
that could be done for the sake of discipline was to sell him. 
If the owner kept the slave, the latter would corrupt his fel- 
lows and if he were set free, the master would reward where 
he ought to punish. The human interest which the owner 
took in his servant when the demands of the institution 
necessitated his sale is shown in the case of the Negro 
Frank, owned by A. Bamett, of Greensbnrg. Witness these 
words of the master in a runaway advertisement: "His 
transgressions impelled me, some years since to take him 
to New Orleans and sell him, where he became the property 
of a Spaniard, who branded him on each cheek thus, GQ , 
which is plain to be seen when said negro is newly shaved. 
I went to New Orleans again last May, where, having my 
feelings excited by the tale Frank told me, I purchased him 
again.'"* After the master had gone to all this trouble in 
the interest of the slave the latter ran away shortly after 
his return to Kentucky. 

It was often necessary to sell slaves in order to settle an 
estate. It was seldom possible for a man to will his prop- 
erty in Negroes without some divisions becoming necessary 
at the hands of the executor in the just interest of the heirs. 
These public auctions usually took place on court day, at 
tiie courthouse door and were conducted by the master com- 
sioner of the circuit court The following advertisement 
reveals the necessity and the procedure : 

SALE OF NEGROES 

By virtue of a decree of the Fayette Circuit, the undersigned 
will, as CommisBioner to carry into effect said decree, sell to the 
highest bidder, on the public square in the city of Lexington, on 
Monday the 10th of March next, being county court day, the fol- 
lowing slavea, to wit; 

IS Sbaler's Autobiograplty, p. 36. 

i« LoviaviJle Public Advertiter, December 24, 1$S9. 
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Eeiser, Garr, SeHly, Bob, Susao, Sam, Sar^ and Ben; belong- 
mg to the estate of Alexander Gulbertson, deceased. The sale to 
be on a credit of three months, the purchaser to give bond with 
approved security. The sale to take place between the hours of 11 
o'clock in the morning and 3 o'clock in the evening. 
February 26, 1834 John Clark, Commissioner"' 

On the same day tbe sheriff of the coniity might appear 
at the conrthouse door in accordance with a previous an- 
nomicement and auction off any unclaimed nmaway that 
had been lodged in the county jail or hired out uncter his 
authority for a period of a year or more. The slaves thus 
sold were usually fuptives from the lower South who had 
been apprehended on their way to Ohio or Indiana, 
Although the utmost publicity would have been given to 
their capture, in accordance with the law, few of the planters 
of the far South seem ever to have claimed their properly. 
The usual I^al code in this matter is shown by the notice 
below: 

NOTICE ; Agreeably to an act of the General Asaembly, passed 
January 11, 1845, 1 will, on the first Monday of May, 1846, before 
the Court House door, in the city of Louisville, sell to the highest 
bidder, on a credit of six months, the purchaser giving bond with 
good security, having the force and effect of a replevin bond, 
JOHN, a runaway slave, 18 or 19 years of age, 5 feet 3 or 4 inches 
high, a rather heavy built, supposed to be tbe property of Daniel 
McCaleb or Gidip, residing on the coast some twenty miles below 
New Orleans. 

F. S. J. Ronald Deputy Sheriff 
Feb. 25, 1846. for Jambs Harrison Sheriff Jefferson Co.*'' 

Under the three causes of sale thus far cited the blame 
would not be placed upon the master. In the case of the 
unruly Negro tbe owner was according to the ethics of ihat 
day not at fault. In the settlement of an estate the slave- 
holder was no longer a factor, for bis demise alone had 

^Lexington Obgerver aiLd Sentveky Beportar, TebmSTj 27, 1834. 
>i Louiivilie Weekly Jouraai, Uarob i, 1S46. 
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brought the sale. In the case of tie runaway the owner 
was unknown. Mrs. Stowe probably showed the attitude of 
the average Kentucky master when she pictured Uncle Tom 
as being sold for the southern market only because of the 
economic necessities of the owner. When in such a posi- 
tion the master felt called upon to explain the necessities of 
the case. He was very careful not to be cast under the 
suspicion of public opinion as a "slave trader," which, as 
Shaler has said, was the "last word of opprobrium." Wit- 
ness a few instances in evidence : 

NEGROES FOR SALE 
A yellow n^ro woman of fine conatitution, and two children, 
from the cotmtry, and sold for no fault but to raise money. Will 
not be sold to go down the river. Her husband, a fine man, can 
be had also. Apply at the store of 

JiBvis AND TaABCB — 3rd & Main'* 

The editor of the Lexington Reporter was very careful not 
to get under the ban of his constituents when he was forced 
to sell a farm hand and his wife. 

FOB SALE 
A negro man, a first rate farm hand, about 27 years of age ; and 
a very likely woman, the wife of the man, about 22 years of age, 
a good house servant. They will not be sold separately, or to any 
person wishing to take them out of the State. Enquire at this 
office.^* 

In 1834 Thomas J. Allen, a citizen of Louisville, desired to 
exchange his property in the city for 40 or 50 slaves, but he 
specifically stated that they were to be for his own use and 
that he wanted them to be "in families. "=* The same atti- 
' tude appears in the case of a house servant for sale with the 
reasons for such specifically stated': 

nLouiavOh Weekly Journal, Septoiiiber 3, 1S45. 

*■ Lexington Ohterver aod Kentucky Beporter, Jan. 28, 1836. 

MIMd., Jnl7 9, 1834. 
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FOB SALE 



I vish to sell a negro woman, who has been accastomed to house 
work. She is an excellent cook, washes and scours, and is in every 
respect, an active and intelligent servant I do not require her 
services, which is my only reason for wishing to dispose of her. 
Maslin Smith** 

The prevalence of statements giving tiie reasons for and 
the restrictions upon these sales should show beyond any 
reasonable doubt that public opinion would not tolerate any 
suspicion of a heartless traffic in slaves. These sentiments 
were especially prevalent in the central portion of the State. 
The only case known to the writer where a lai^e number of 
slaves were sold without any qualificatioD was near 
Harrodsbarg in Angast, 1845; bnt in this instance all the 
man's property, including 450 acres of land, was sold at 
the same time.*" 

There were, naturally, some unscmpulons masters who 
cared little for the fate of their slaves when sold. They 
placed no restrictions upon the sale, either in destination or 
in the break-up of family ties. We will cite only two, one 
for the earlier and one for the later period, noticeable chiefly 
for the lack of regard for Negro family life. 

NEGROES FOB SALE 
The subscriber has for sale a negro man and woman, each about 
24 years of age, both are excellent plantation hands, together with 
two children. They will be sold separately or altogether. 

LumOBss LncAs*' 
FOB SALE 
I wish to sell a negro woman and four children. The woman is 
22 years old, of good character, a good cook and washer. The 
children are very likely, from 6 years down to 1^. I will sell 
them together or separately to suit purchasers. 

J. T. Underwood." 

M Ltitington Ohaerver and Eentueky Beporter, Jan. 7, 1S35. 
■• LovMviOe Weekly JoiinuU, Angnat 6, 1846. 
)i Bofrdtlovn Candid Seview, June 20, 1809. 
>■ LtmiimBe Weeklji Jonnwl, Htj 2, 1849. 
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The aggregate of all these causes was snfficieiit to bring 
about a supply for the Bonthem market. The question now 
arises as to how the demand was met commercially. To 
what extent were there slave traders in Kentuckyt George 
Prentice, the famous editor of the LouisvUle Journal, him- 
self a loyal exponent of slavery, early pointed out that Ken- 
tucky had an ample supply of Negreos and that they were 
being sent south in large numbers. He further stated that 
any one who wanted slaves could always purchase them by 
leaving an order in Louisville.'* This opinion was ex- 
pressed at a time when the non-importation act of 1833 had 
been in force for sixteen years, which meMit that Kentucky 
was producing slaves faster than she needed them; It was 
only two months after this that Richard Henry Collins in an 
editorial in the Maysville Ea^le gave a flagrant example of 
a slave trader in Kentucky who violated the spirit as well as 
the letter of the law. But ihe sentiment of the people on the 
slave dealer had been expressed much earlier. In 1833 a 
Lexington editor felt exasperated because of the appearance 
of a lai^ group of slaves in the streets of the city on their 
way to be sold south. When another trader appeared with 
his Negro slaves held together with a chain he voiced his 
wrath in this fashion: 

"A few weeks ago we gave an aecoont of a company of men, 
women and children, part of them manacled, passing through the 
streets. Last week, a number of slaves were driven through the 
main street of our city, among them w&re a number manacled 
together, two abreast, all connected by, and supporting, a heavy 
iron chain, which extended the whole length of the line.'"" 

About the same time a citizen of Danville sold a Negro 
woman to a regular slave trader. The news spread around 
the town rapidly and to save himself from the threats of 
the gathering mob the owner was compelled for his own 
safety to follow the slave dealer and repurchase the woman 
at a decided increase in price." 

»*Lovi»viile Weeil]/ Journal, September 26, 1849, 
M Z^exingtan Wetten Luminary, June 5, 1833. 
HBlBnchaid and Bice, Debates on Slavery, p. 133. 
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It is very difficult to find out bow many slave dealers 
there were iu the State, for few of them ever came out in 
the open and advertised their trade. As would be expected 
from its size and situation Louisville was the place where 
the dealer could ply bis trade to the best advantage. It was 
the central business point and the port from which most 
slaves from Kentucky were shipped down the Ohio and 
Mississippi. There is no mention in the newspapers of any 
dealers there before the year 1845. Thereafter there were 
several who advertised for any number of slaves and made 
no secret of the purpose of purchase. In the Journal for 
October 29, 1845, William Kelly called for all persons who 
bad slaves to sell to see him and offered them tiie highest 
prices. He further stated that he had slaves for sale. His 
name does not often appear in succeeding years. During 
the Best decade there were four regular dealers who appar- 
ently did considerable business : T. Arterbum, J. Arterbum, 
William P. Talbott, and Thomas Powell. Later John 
Mattingly came upon the scene presumably from St. Louis. 
In July, 1845, the Arterbum brothers began a series of 
advertisements which ran for several years. "We wish to 
purchase 100 negroes for the Southern market, for which we 
will pay the highest prices in cash.""* Talbott b^an his 
publiei^ in 1848 with these words: "The subscriber wishes 
to purchase 100 negroes, for which he will pay the highest 
cash prices. Can always be found at the Louisville 
Hotel.""" Two years later he was still advertising, but had 
ceased placing any limit on the number to be bought and 
had moved his quarters to the Hotel O'Bain.'* Thomas . 
Powell also began in 1848 with this stock phraseology— 
"Persons having negroes for sale can find a purchaser at 
the highest cash prices by calling on the subscriber, on Sixth 
Street, between Main and Market, adjoining H. Duncan's 
stable.""" This advertisement ran continually for a period 

tt Xouiftfille Weekly Jownat, Jnlf 30, 1845. 
M Ihid., JjHj 19, 1848. 
**Ibid., Augatt 14, 1S50. 
I'lbid., August 2, 1848. 
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of two years. John Mattingly evidently came from Mis- 
souri in the same year, and remained until 1852, when he 
retnmed to St. Lonis to ply his trade." While he was in 
Lonisville he ran an advertisement in the Journal after this 
fashion; "The undersigned wishes to purchase 100 negroes 
both men and women, for which he will pay the highest cash 
prices. Those who have negroes for sale would do well to 
call on him at the Gait House. "*^ 

It is noticeable that none of the Louisville directories for 
this period mention any slave dealers. This failure may 
have beai due merely to the fact that there were so few 
traders in the city and that they were more or less transient 
residents. On the other handi, public opinion apparently 
never acknowledged that there were any real citizens of the 
city engaged in the slave trade. Beginning in 1840 the 
Louisville Journal published a weekly paper called Louis- 
ville Prices Current. In 1855 this was succeeded by the 
Commercial Review and LouisviUe Prices Current, which 
was published by the Louisville Chamber of Commerce. 
These two papers devoted themselves exclusively to the 
commercial transactions of the city and gave price quota- 
tions weekly for every conceivable kind of goods in the 
market together with the volume of sales. Strange to say, 
there has not been found a single issue of either of these 
papers, which mentions the selling price of slaves or any 
transaction in N^roes. If there was a trade in slaves 
which was regarded purely as a commercial enterprise, as 
some would have us think, then it is very hard to under- 
stand why these splendid trade papers did not contain any 
account of the business. 

There were some Louisville business men who bought 
and sold slaves as only one of the branches of their com- 
mercial activities. This wonld account to some extent for 
the failure to list traders in the local directories for it is 
noticeable that such men never called themselves slave 
dealers. As early as the year 1825 John Stickney estab- 

■« St. Lovii Daily Tima, October 14, 1S62. 

*i Louiavate Dotlj/ Journal, November £3, 1K48. 
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lished the LouisviUe Intelligence Office on Main Street, 
which was a sort of labor and real estate exchan^. He 
advertised that he sold books; had money t» loan; houses 
for rent and sale; horses and Negroes for sale and hire; 
carriages for sale ; condacted a labor exchange, and recom- 
mended the best boarding honses."' A year later J. C. 
Gentry opened the "Western Horse Market" at the comer 
of Market and Fonrth Streets. He advertised that he con- 
dacted a livery stable, and also sold on commission, at 
public or private sale, horses, carriages, cattle, wagons and 
slaves; and that he would conduct an auction on We^es- 
days and Satardaye.^ A similar case was that of A. C. 
Scott, who in 1854 opened a real estate and land ofiBee but 
who stated in the press that he not only bought and sold 
land and rented houses bat that he wonldi sell and hire 
slaves.** Consequently Scott was listed as a real estate and 
land agent in the local directories. It is impossible to de- 
termine bow many of these occasional slave dealers there 
were, bat in so far aa available material shows these three 
were the only ones to announce Uieir trade publicly. 

It would appear from all the evidence at hand that while 
Kentucky furnished many slaves for the soathem market 
there was no general internal slave trade, as a commercial 
enterprise. There were in Louisville, however, a few heart- 
less business men who took advantage of the decreasing 
value of slave labor in Kentucky and the rising prices of 
slaves in the far South. In this respect, Kentucky became 
a field of supply for the slave markets of the lower South. 

Unfortunately there are no statistics available by which 
the number of slaves sent south can be computed. The 
most comprehensive anti-slavery publication on the internal 
slave trade waa unable to decide with certainty what pro- 
portion of slaves for the southern market was famished by 
each of the so-called breeding States. The author of 
Slavery <md Internal Slave Trade in the United States 

MLottitvilU Public Advertuer, Kovember 8, 182S. 
**Ibid., Beptamber 13, 1886. 
MXottwvifIa Ztady Timet, Usreli 1, 1804. 
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estimated that 80,000 slaves were annually exported from 
seven States to the Sonth. He gave no figures that were 
not his own estimates. He ranked the seven States, how- 
ever, in the order of tiie nmnber of slaves which he thought 
they furnished! as follows: Virginia, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri and Delaware.** 

Martin estimates that Kentucky sent on the average 
about 5,000 slaves to the southern market.*^ Again this 
must be considered purely conjectural. It is reasonable to 
suppose that during the last two decades of the slavery era 
there were few slaves importedl into Kentucky that were 
intended for the purely Kentucky market. 'What Negroes 
came into Kentucky were for the most part on their way 
to the more profitable southern trade. The average death 
rate among the slaves during this period was 1.9 per one 
hundred and the birth rate was 3.2, or an excess of births 
over deaths of 1.1 per hundred. This would make the 
annual natural increase among the slave population about 
2,000 per year. Comparing this with the growth of the 
slave group from 1840 to 1850 we find that the increase of 
slaves was much more. But it was during the next decade 
that the slave trade reached its height and here we find that 
the slave population increased 14,502, whereas the natural 
increase during that period should have been 23,190. Hence 
the slaves failed to reach even their natural increase by a 
deficiency of 8,688. Taken literally that would mean that 
during the ten-year period that number of slaves were ex- 
ported from Kentucky. But it is reasonable to suppose 
that many more than that were sent to the South. With 
the exception of the last decade, however, the slave popu- 
lation of Kentucky increased faster than the mere natural 
increase of Uie Negroes. The law would not permit of any 
importation of slaves intended for Kentucky, so the export 
of purely Kentucky slaves appears never to have been 
prominent except during the decade from 1850 to 1860. 

The selling price of slaves naturally presents itself at 

*' Slavery and Intentai Stave Trade in the TJ. S., p. 12. 

«a Martin, Asa £., AnH-Slavern Uovement in KenUuiky, p. S9. 
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this point. In Kentucky these records are very few be- 
caase the tax books in practically all the counties of the 
State have been destroyed. We have no accurate state- 
ments extant before about the year 1855. The prices which 
we have obtained are quotations from the auction of slaves 
of estates to settle the interests of the heirs. On January 
court day, in 1855, there were sold in the settlement of 
estates in Bourbon, Fayette, Clark and Franklin Counties 
Negro men who brought $1,260, $1,175, $1,070, $1,378, 
$1,295, $1,015 and $1,505.*' The county commissioner of 
Harrison auctioned the slaves of the deceased George Kirk- 
patrick with the following prices received : 

America 40 years of age ^ 

^ "y"" "''•\ait„, »i^o 

Eliza 4 years of age "^ 

Brown 6 months of age J 

Peter 23 years of age tl,290 

Emanuel 24 years of age 750 

Tom IS years of age 1,015 

Ana 14 years of age 775 

Emma 12 years of age 865 

Sarah 36 yeara of age 350** 

The county commissioner at Henderson received the 
following prices for slaves in the settlement of several 
estates on January 28, 1858 :" 

Batfa 33 years of age t 800 

Willis 59 years of age 475 

George 35 years of age 1,SOO 

Delphy 80 yeara of age 75 

Ldla 65 years of age 282 

Clarima 24 yeare of age 1,131 

Andrew 19 years of age 1^00 

Susan 17 years of age 470 

Jennie 17 years of age 1,100 

Copid 85 yeare of age 74 

Eliia 32 years of age 600 

BeH 41 yeare of age 1,000 

*» Collins, Bittory of EmtveteSi Vol. 1, p. 74, 

**CyKthtma If ems, January 10, 1S68. 

*> Be»4enon Weekly Commercial, Janoary 20, 1858. 
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This sale is most significaat for the cases of "Delphy," 80 
years old, and "Cupid," 85 years of age. It is difficult to 
account for such a sale in any discussion of the slave trade, 
but it does show the humanitarian side of Kentucky slavery. 
Negroes at such an age had no economic value even if they 
were given away, because the expense of their maintenance 
was more than the value of any possible labor they could 
perform. 

At Georgetown in December of the same year we have 
this record:*' 

OrUBn 45 jears of age $ 640 

HaT7 14 years of aga 1,060 

EUen 12 jears of aga 800 

Bliiabeth 11 jean of age 406 (ooe-ej'ed) 

Sanford B jreara of age TOO 

Arabel 10 yean of age 600 

Adam 41 years of age 700 

BetUe 3 years of age 280 

Aaron 26 years of age l^d 

Sam 25 years of age 1,350. 

The auction of the slaves of the estate of Spencer C. 
Graves at Lexington in April, 1859, brought these prices t" 

Jolm 18 years of age $1,500 

Dick 21 yeara of age 1,400 

Jerry 38 years of age 700 

Major 50 years of age 460 

Charles 31 years of age 1,155 

Jobn Jr. IS years of age 1,140 

Billy 31 years of age 1,100 

laabelU 40 years, witb 3 eUldren, ages 

11, 5 and a 1,610 

Bebecea 30 years, with 3 children, agea 

11, 6 and 4 2,410 

Lacy 18 years of age, with infant. . 1,280 

Davidella 31 years of age 1,220 

Mary Ann 31 years of age 835 

Patience 1& years of age 1,350 

Catharine 15 years of age 1,130 

Such a series of prices would show beyond a reasonable 

"Oeorgetomt Qaeette, December S3, 1858. 
i^Weeilv Free aouth (Newport), April 29, 18C9. 
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doubt that the value of slaves was determined) entirely by 
the increasingdemand for slaves in the lower South and was 
in no way an indication of the value of slave labor within 
Kentucky. As was pointed out earlier in this chapter, the 
labor value of an agricultural slave in the State steadily 
decreased after about the year 1830. 

Was slavery profitable to the Kentucky planters t In 
the many debates on the slavery question which took place 
after 1830 no one ever stood out in the afitonative. The 
only ones to discuss the economic side of the issue were 
those in opposition to slavery. As has often been said of 
the Kentucky' situation, "the program was to use negroes 
to raise com to feed hogs to feed negroes, who raised more 
com to feed more hogs." Tobacco was the largest crop 
raised in the State and com came next. Neither proved to 
be peculiarly adapted to slave labor. There were few lai^ 
plantations in the State where it could be made advan- 
tageous. What Negro work there was to be done was never 
confined to any particular kind of cultivation bat was used 
in the manner of farm labor today in the State. Squire 
Turner, of Madison County, in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1849 made a careful summary of the existing eco- 
nomic problems of slavery. "There are," said he, "about 
$61,000,000 worth of slave property in the state which pro- 
duces less than three per cent profit on the capital invested, 
or about half as much as the moneyed capital would yield. 
There are about 200,000 slaves in Kentucky. Of these about 
seventy-five per cent are superannuated, sick, women in 
unfit condition for labor, and infants unable to work, who 
yield no profit. Show me a man that has forty or fifty 
slaves on his estate, and if there are ten out of that number 
who are available and valuable, it is as much as you can 
expect. But my calculation allows you to have seventy-five 
per cent who are barely able to maintain themselves, to pay 
for their own clothing, fuel, house room and doctor's bills. 
Is there any gentleman who has a large nomber of slaves, 
who will say that they are any more profitable than that!"*' 

M Debates of the Conventlou of 1849, p. 78. 
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No one in the convention answered the last qnestion put 
by Squire Turner. Bat regardless of such an economic 
condition, not a single piece of remedial legislation was 
passed and the members of the Constitutional Convention 
added a provision to the Bill of Bights which rooted the 
slavery system firmer than ever. That most admirable of 
all southern characters, and at the same time the most diffi- 
cult to understand, the Kentucky master, took little heed of 
a qnestion of dollars and cents when it interfered with his 
moral and homanitariaB sentiments. He had inherited, in 
most cases, the slaves that were his. He knew well enough 
that the system did not pay but supposing that he should 
tunt his slaves loose, what would become of themi What 
could they do for a living? The experience of later years 
proved that his apparently obstinate temperament was 
mixed with a good deal of wisdom, for once the slaves were 
set free their status was not to any great extent ameliorated 
if they went abroad from the plantation where they had 
lived from childhood. 

There was a certain amount of profit in the labor of 
able-bodied slaves but they only represented a fraction of 
the Negroes whom the master was called upon to support. 
The law compelled the owner to maintain his old and help- 
less slaves and this represented the spirit of the large ma- 
jority of the slaveholders. Those were rare cases indeed 
when an owner was hailed into coart for failing to provide 
for an infirm member of his slave household. The true 
Kentnckian never begrudged the expense that such support 
incurred. One of the ablest lawyers of the State, Benjamin 
Hardin, made the statement that "if it were not for sup- 
porting my slaves, I would never go near a courthouse."*' 

Rev. Stuart Kobinson, speaking before the Kentucky 
Colonization Society in 1849, gave anotiier viewpoint of the 
economic value of the slave. "The increase of slaves in 
Kentucky," said he, "has hardjy reached three thousand 
annually for eighteen years past. The increase since 1840 
has been 27,653— the increase for tiie year just closed 2,921. 

** Little, L. P., Ben Hardin, hit Timet and ConUmporaHet, p. S44. 
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la twenty-Biz connties, embracing one fourth of the slave 
popnlation— some of them the lar^st slave-holding comi' 
ties— there has been an actual decrease in the last year of 
881 slaves. In twelve other counties the increase has been 
only twenty-three. There are ten counties in the State, 
which contain one third of all the slave population of Ken- 
tucky ; in these ten counties, the increase of slaves for five 
years past has been 2,728— an increase of less than one per 
cent per annum. Nor is this slow increase of slavery to 
be attributed to any stagnation or decline of public pros- 
perity, for in the meantime the state has been growing in 
population and wealth as heretofore. Daring these five 
years the taxable property of the Commonwealth has in- 
creased in value more than seventy-six millions. Now this 
decrease of slaves while the other property of the common- 
wealth is increasing must arise from one of three causes— 
and in either case the inference is the same as to the fate 
of slavery in Kentucky. (1) Is it because the climate is 
unhealthy to the African? If so then African labor cannot 
continue. (2) Is it owing to emigrationt Then something 
is wrong in the system of labor, that causes the emigration 
of our people— for no finer soil— no more desirable resi- 
dence can be found in the world. (3) Or is it owing to the 
domestic slave trade 1 Then for some reason slave labor 
is less profitable here than elsewhere, and must soon be 
given up."*" 

These figures quoted by the speaker on the slave popu- 
lation for year by year are available in the auditor's tax 
books for the years 1840 to 1859 :»^ 

1840 164,817 1847 188^49 1854 200,181 

1841 16S,S93 1848 11)2,470 1855 202,790 

1843 171,036 184& 195,110 1S5« 201^00 

1843 17«A07 1860 196,847 1857 801,690 

1844 178,837 1S51 196,336 1868 207,569 

1845 182,742 1862 200,867 1850 E08,625 

1846 185,582 1863 200,015 

MPreebsUrtiM EertOd, April 12, 1849. 

tiColUeted Doeimentt, 1847, pp. 681-683; 1863, pp. 401-403; 1860, pp. 
241-2U. 
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The very small growth shown here would barely account 
for the natural increase among the slaves by virtue of the 
high birth rate. The mortality rates were about the same 
for slaves as for whites. The relative decline was un- 
doubtedly due to the rising prices for slaves which were 
sent to the South and the consequent decreasing value of a 
slave's labor to the Kentnekian. 'He knew beyond a doubt 
that the time would eventually come when he would have 
to part with his slave and that portion of the holders who 
were not averse to selling their chattels did so during this 
period. 
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CHAPTER m 
The Leqal Status of Slatbey 

Slavery in its more economic form naturally spread to 
the Kentucky district as the western frontier of Virginia 
became settled. Of the 293,427 slaves which were held in 
the State of Vir^nia in the year 1790, however, only 11,830 
were in the district of Kentucky, which at that time had a 
total population of 73,077. Few thought, however, of dis- 
puting the rights of the institution in the newly created 
State. The final convention which met to form a constitu- 
tion was heldi at Danville, beginning on April 2, 1792, and 
in the course of its proceedings it was apparent that there 
was no fundfimental division among the delegates regard- 
ing any of the proposed provisions with the exception of the 
one dealing with slavery. Virginia had stipulated in giving 
permission for the formation of the new State that slavery 
as an established institution should not be disturbed, and 
this policy bad the support of a majority of the members 
of the constitutional convention. George Nichols, a native 
of the Old Dominion, was the leader of the assembly and 
had charge of most of the work which was done and natu* 
rally was most interested in carrying out the wishes of his 
native State in the formation of the new document. The 
only serious opponent was David Bice, a noted Presbyterian 
minister, but, having resigned on April 11, he was not 
present at the time when the slavery issue came up for final 
settlement. 

A separate vote was taken on Article IX, the slavery 
section, which passed 26 to 19. It was finally provided that 

The le^latare shall have no power to pass laws for the emanci* 
pation of slaves without the consent of their owners, or without 
paying their owners, previous to such emancipation, a full equiva- 
lent in money, for the slaves emancipated ; they shall have no power 
240 
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to prevent immigrants to this state, from bringing with them such 
persons as are deemed slaves by the laws of any one of the United 
States, so long as any person of the same age or description shall 
be continued in slavery by the laws of this state: that they shall 
pass laws to permit the owners of slaves to emancipate them, saving 
the r^bts of creditors, and preventing them from becoming a 
charge to the county in which they reside; they shall have full 
power to prevent slaves from being brought into this state as mer- 
chandise; they shall have full power to prevent any slave being 
brought into this state from a foreign country, and to prevent 
those from being brought into this state, who have been since the 
first of January, 1789, or may hereafter be imported into any of 
the United States from a foreign country. And they shall have 
full power to pass such laws as may be necessary to oblige the own- 
ers of slaves to treat them with humanity, to provide for them 
necessary clathes and provisions, to abstain from all injuries to 
them extending to life or limb, and in case of their neglect or re- 
fusal to comply with the directions of such laws, to have such slave 
or slaves sold for the benefit of their owner or owners.' 

In any diseussion of the slavery qnestion in Kentucky 
in its historical aspects this article of the first constitation 
is fundamental. It is evident that even at tliat early day 
the difficulty of the slavery problem was already in the 
minds of the people in spite of many other apparently more 
pressing issues. The article itself remained practically 
intact thronghout the existence of slavery in the State. 
Were there ever in later years gathered within the con- 
fines of the State any body of men who had a better grasp of 
the future? The single instance of the recommendation 
that the legislature shonld pass laws permitting the eman- 
cipation of slaves only under the provision that they should 
be guaranteed from becoming a pnblic charge to the coonty 
shows the comprehension of a difficulty that could not at 
such an early date have developed to any great degree, but 
which in later decades was a formidable problem. We may 
well say with John Mason Brown, however, that "the sjrs- 
tem of slavery thus contemplated was designed to be as 

iLitteU't Laws, 1: 32. 
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mild, as hnmaa, and as mnch protected from traffic evils as 
possible, but it was to be emphatically perpetual, for no 
emancipation could be had without the assent of each par- 
ticular owner of each individual slave."* 

The session of the State assembly which met in No- 
vember, 1792, only attempted to carry out the constitutional 
provision prohibiting commercial transactions with slaves. 
No person was permitted to buy of, or sell to, any slave, any 
manner of thing whatsoever without a written pennit de- 
scriptive of the article under the penalty of four times the 
value of the thing bought or sold. The jurisdiction of such 
cases was given to the county court, if they concerned vtilues 
of more than five pounds. The slave was to receive ten 
lashes, which by the standards of those days was a meager 
punishment for any offense.' Whenever possible the slave 
was not brought into consideration as an offender. The 
theory seems to have been that the slave was better off when 
left alone. It was only when some unscrupulous outsider 
came in to use the slave either as a victim or as an object of 
profit that it was necessary to draw the strings tighter on 
the Negro, not because of any inherent tendency to crime so 
much as to keep the slave from becoming unruly when in 
the power of a superior influence. 

It was not until the session of 1798 that the legislature 
drew up the fundamental slave code which was to carry out 
all the recommendations of the constitutional convention 
and which remained the basis of all legal action throughout 
the entire period of slavery. Among the early acts of the 
State had been the temporary adoption of the statutes of 
Virginia on the treatment of slaves and slavery problems, 
which were then in force.* These remained as a slave code 
for Kentucky until the enactment in 1798 of these new laws, 
which contained forty-three articles and involved ahnost 
every question that could come np fbr legal consideration 
in connection with the institution. The experience of six 

> Blown, John Maaon, The Political Beginningi of Kentucky, p. 220, 
»Littcn'» Lam, 1: U. 
tlbid., 1: 161. 
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years as a separate State had served to sbow that many 
existing provisions of the Virginia code were not readily 
adapted to the rapidly growing State, and then too there 
was a decided tendency to ameliorate the condition of the 
slave as much as possible. In Kentucky they were not then, 
at least, confronted with snch a large mass of slaves that 
they conld not meet problems in a mnch easier manner than 
in the Old Dominion. 

In the beginning, it was naturally found necessary to 
place some restrictions on the slave and his movements. 
He was not allowed to leave his master's plantation without 
written permission and if he did go away, any person could 
apprehend the offender and take bim before a justice of ihe 
peace, who was empowered to order the infliction of stripes 
at his discretion. Furthermore, he was not to wander off 
to any other plantation without the written permission of 
his owner, with the provision in this instance that be was 
not to be taken before a justice of the peace, but before his 
owner, who was entitled to inflict ten lashes upon the of- 
fender. Should the slave be found carrying any powder, 
shot, a gun, club, or any weapon he conld be apprehended by 
any free person and taken before a justice and a much 
severer penalty exacted' in the form of thirty-nine lashes, 
"well laid on, on the bare back."" It is clear that this law 
was drawn up to keep the slave from becoming a public 
menace and not as a sigU' of absolute restriction on the 
servant, for it was further provided in Section 6 that in 
case the slave lived in a frontier community he could go to 
the local justice of the peace and secure a permit to keep 
and use guns, powder, shot and other weapons for either 
offensive or defensive purposes. This permission was to 
be indorsed by any free Negro, mulatto or Ijidian and did 
not necessarily involve the approval of the owner of the 
slave. 

It was declared unlawful for staves to engage in riots, 
unlawful assemblies, in trespasses or in seditious speech and, 
if so accused, they were to be taken before the local justice 

■ UtlsII'a Lavn, Z: 113. 
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who was to punish them at his discretion. Bat the Negroes 
themselves were not to be considered as the only gnilty 
ones. In order to prevent any snch disorderly nieetings no 
owner of slaves was to be allowed to permit any slave not 
belonging to Mm to remain on his plantation for more than 
four hours at any one time under a nominal penalty to such 
owner of $2 ; bat, if he allowed more than five such slaves 
to assemble on his property, he was to be fined more 
severely. If such a group were brought together by the 
written permission of the owner and for business reasons, 
however, there was involved no offense whatever.* It was 
realized that oftentimes the chief leaders in the xmlawful 
meetings of slaves were free Negroes and sympathetio 
whites. "Were any such to be found present they were to be 
arrested and if fonnd gnUty when tried before a justice of 
the peace, shoold be fined 15 shillings, to be paid, not to the 
court, but to the informer and if the money was not forth- 
coming the court was to have twenty lashes inflicted— no 
matter whether the convicted be white or black. Inasmuch 
as the degree of pamshment of the slaves for being present 
at such a meeting was not specified it would seem that the 
legislature meant that the free persons involved shoold be 
treated more severely than slaves by the court. 

The law of 1792 reganUng trading with slaves had not 
proved to be effective, for in many cases the owner for a 
stipulated wage paid by the slave had permitted him to go at 
large and engage in trade as if he were a free man. The 
legislature found that this encouraged the slaves to commit 
thefts and engage in various evil practices and naturally 
censured the owner. A fine of $50 was to be paid by the 
master for each offending slave and no punishment whatever 
was to be given the latter. But should the servant go so 
far as to hire himself out, he would be imprisoned by order 
of the court and, at the next session of the county conrt, 
he would be sold. One fourth of the money thus re- 
ceived was to be applied to the coonty funds and 5 per 
cent was to be given to the sheriff and the owner was to 

«LitUtt't Lmct, 8: 114. 
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receive the remaining 70 per cent. Here too the slave was 
not punished and his condition of servitude was not changed. 
It was merely a change of owners. A^in the offending 
owner was the victim and for his carelessness he was de- 
prived of 30 per cent of the money value of his slaved 

The leading Kentucky case bearing on slaves engaged in 
trade is that of Bryant vs. Sheely (5 Dana, 530). Five of 
the main points are worth mentioning here : 

1. To buy or receive any article from a slave, without the con- 
sent of his master, in writing, specifjring the article, is a highly 
penal offense. 

2. A sale made by a slave, without such written consent, is void, 
and does not divest the master of his property ; he may sue for, and 
recover it; or he may waive his nght to the specific thing, affirm 
the sale, and recover the price or value, if it was not paid to the 
slave. 

3. A general permission to a slave to go at large and trade for 
himself as a free man, is contrary to public policy, and a violation 
of a penal statute. The owner or master of a slave could maintain 
no action for any claim acquired by a slave while acting under 
such illegal license. 

4. Bat a slave may bo permitted by his master to buy or sell 
particular articles, and any form of consent or permission given by 
the master, or hia assent after the fact, will give validity to the 
sale — though the purchaser may be liable to the penalty, if the con- 
sent be not in writing. 

5. A slave, being authorized by his master to sell any particu- 
lar thing, becomes the agent of his master for that purpose; and 
from the authority to sell, an authority to transfer the property, 
and to fiz and receive the price must be inferred; but the slave 
cannot exercise or receive an authority to maintain any action in 
relation to it ; the right of action for the price belongs to the master, 
and if he sues, that fact itself is sufficient evidence that he author- 
ized or approved and confirmed the sale. 

Unlike the more southerly States, Kentucky did not leave 
tiie slave helpless in the courts. If a slave were charged 
with a capital crime he was brought before the court of 
quarter sessions, which was composed of the various county 

iLitteU't Lam, 2: 116-117. 
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justices of the'i>eace. They were to constitute a court of 
oyer and terminer. But they alone were not to decide the 
fate of the Negro, for the sheriff was required to empanel a 
jury of twelve men from among the bystanders, who were to 
couBtitnte the trial jury. It was explicitly stated that legal 
evidence in such a case would be the confession of the 
offender, the oath of one or more credible witnesses, or such 
testimony of Negroes, mulattoes, or Indians as should seem 
convincing to the court. When a slave was called upon to 
testify in such a case, the court, the witness "not being a 
Christian," found it necessary to administer the following 
charge that he might be under the greater obligation to 
declare the truth : "Too are brought hither as a witness, and 
by the direction of the law I am to tell you, before you give 
your evidence, that you must tell the truth and nothing but 
the truth, and that if it be found hereafter that you tell a 
lie, and give false testimony in this matter, you mast, for so 
doing, receive thirty-nine lashes on your bare back, well 
laid on, at the common whipping post."" 

Section 22 of the law of 1798 provided that the master 
or owner of any slave might appear in court at a trial of his 
servant and "make what just defense he can for such 
slave." The only restriction was that such defense should 
not interfere with the form of the trial. Naturally the 
liberally disposed slaveholders interpreted this to mean that 
they could employ counsel to defend their Negroes and it 
remained a disputed question down to 1806, when the legis- 
lature made the provisions more specific. By this new law 
it was provided that it was not only the privil^e but the 
duty of the owner of a slave who was being prosecuted to 
employ an attorney to defend him. The owner neglecting 
to do so tlie court must assign counsel to defend the slave 
and the costs thereby incurred were to be charged to the 
owner. The fee for defense was not to exceed $200 and if 
not forthcoming the court was empowered to recover the 
amount in the manner of any other debt of similar amount. 

tLittett'i Iowa, 8: 117-118. 
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It was plainly the intention of the legislature to provide a 
just trial for any slave, for they even went so far as to 
enact that the lawyer appointed by the coort for the prisoner 
should "defend such slave as in cases of free persons prose- 
cuted for felony by the laws of this state."* 

When the slave was convicted of an offense which was 
punishable by death bat which was within the benefit of 
clergy the capital penalty was not pronounced, but the 
offender was burnt in the hand or inflicted with any other 
corporal penalty at the discretion of the court. Should the 
criminal be sentenced to suffer death, thirty days were to 
elapse before the execotion, except where it was a case of 
conspiracy, insurrection or rebellion. When the court had 
decided to sentence the slave to the death penalty a valua- 
tion of the Negro was made. This statement was to be 
turned over to the State auditor of public accounts who was 
required to issue a warrant on the treasury for the amount 
in favor of the owner of the convicted party. The owner on 
his part was to turn over to the treasurer the certificate of 
the clerk of the court showing that the slave had been con- 
demned and the statement of the sheriff that the offender 
had been executed or had died before execution.'" 

This matter of the payment to the owner of the value of 
the executed slave appears never to have been questioned to 
any extent even by the abolitionists in the le^slature until 
the session of 1830 when a bill was introduced for the repeal 
of the law. The bill was lost but in the course of the debate 
it was stated that while Kentucky contained over 160,000 
slaves only about one fifth of the tax-paying whites were 
slaveholders and that $68,000 had already been paid out of 
the State treasury as indemnity for slaves executed. After 
the defeat of this bill there was offered a substitute which 
proposed that a tax of one fourth of one per cent should 
he levied upon the value of all slaves in the State for the 
creation of a fund out of which to make such disbursements, 
but this was likewise lost." 

»ZMUU'B Lawi, 3: 403. 

■•Tbtd., 2: 117-118. 

»» ffilM' Begitter, February 2, 1830. 
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Until 1811 there were do special enactments on slave 
crimes and their pnnishments. The court had, therefore, 
more or less range in the exactment of x>enaltie8 but the 
legislature of 1811 passed during the first fortnight of its 
session a specific law governing slave crimes. Only four 
offenses were to be regarded as pimishable by death: (1) 
conspiracy and rebellion, (2) administering poison with 
intent to Mil, (3) voluntary manslaughter and {4) rape of a 
white woman. If any slaves were to be found guilty of con- 
sulting or advising tie murder of any one, every such con- 
sultation was to constitute an offense and be punishable by 
any number of stripes not exceeding one hundTed." 

As time went on the list of capital crimes was increased 
as a natural result of the growth of the slave population and 
their growing state of unrest after the incoming of the anti- 
slavery propaganda. By the close of the slavery era in 
Kentucky there were eleven offenses for which slaves 
should suffer death: (1) murder, (2) arson, (3) rape of a 
white woman, (4) robbery, (5) bui^lary, (6) conspiracy, 
(7) administering poison with intent to kill, (8) man- 
slaughter, (9) attempting to commit rape on awhite woman, 
(10) shooting at a white person with intent to kill, and (11) 
wounding a white persoa with intent to Mil. It will readily 
be seen that from a practical standpoint these eleven of- 
fenses can be narrowed down to eight. The severity of the 
slave code can be shown by comparison of the capital crimes 
for white persons at the same time. These were four in 
number, (1) murder, (2) carnal abuse of a female under 
ten years of age, (3) wilful burning of the penitentiary and 
(4) being an accessory to the fact." 

Yir^^a had early enacted that slaves should be con- 
sidered as real estate in the settlement of inheritances. But 
the growing tendency to look upon, the slaves in all things 
else as personal chattels led to such legal and popular con- 
fusion that the Virginia assembly often observed that they 
were "real estate in some respects, personal in others, and 

ttLittelt'i Law*, 4: S23-224. 

1* Stroud, Lawt relating to Slawry, p. 86. 

UtteU ft Swigert, 2; 1069-9; 1060-4. 
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both in others." Regardless of such legal complexity it 
was not until 1793 that it was enacted that "all negro and 
mulatto slaves in all courts of judicature shall be held and 
adjudged to be personal estate." 

In drawing up the slave code of 1798 Kentucky disre- 
garded tie legal experience of Virginia and her more re- 
cent remedial legislation and enacted that "all negro, 
mulatto or Indian slaves, in all courts of judicature and 
other places within this commonwealth, shall be held, taken 
and adjudged to be real estate, and shall descend to the heirs 
and widows of persons departing this life, as lands are 
directed to descend." It was further provided, however, 
that "all such slaves shall be liable to the payment of debts, 
and may be taken by execution for tiiat end, as other 
chattels, or personal estate may be."'* 

Such a law coupled with the legal precedents of Virginia 
served to intensify the mixed property conception of the 
slave. The confusion, however, was purely legal, for slaves 
were held in all other respects as personalty; but in cases 
of inheritance and the probation of wills the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals was often called upon to define clearly the 
legal status of the Negro in bondage. The first important 
decision was handed down in 1824 in the case of Chinn and 
wife vs. Bespass, in which it was pointed out that while 
slaves were by law made real estate for the purpose of de- 
scent and dower, yet they had in law many of the attributes 
of personal estate. They would pass by a nuncupative will, 
and lands would not; they could be limited in a grant or 
devise no otherwise than personal chattels; and personal 
actions might be brought to recover the possession of them. 

1* It vcmld perhapa be irell to ptnot out bere the general commcHi-Uw differ- 
enu between the treatment of real and peraonal estate in ft wUL The UUe of 
the personal proper^ of the deceased ia vested in the ezecntor and he holds it 
for the paj^ent of debt* and distributioii according to the will of the testator. 
On the other hand the real estate vests in the devisees or heirs and does not go 
to the administrator, nnless hj statnte enactment, wltich was in part tme in 
Kentuekj, in the ease above, where the slaves, althongb real estate, were held 
liable for the debts of their mast^. Litteli'a Loot, 2: 120. 
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Furthermore "they were in their nature personal estate, 
being moveable property, and as such might attend the 
person of the proprietor wherever he went; and In practice 
they were so considered by the people in general.'"" 

Conversely, the court was often called upon to interpret 
the phrase "personal estate" in wills and contracts, where 
it appeared without any other restrictive expression or 
provision, and it consistently held that the term shonld be 
construed as embracing slaves." Gradually the personal 
property conception b^an to secure even legal precedence 
over that of real estate when the two interpretations came 
into close conflict. This was accomplished by placing more 
stress on the proviso in the original slave code, which placed 
slaves in the handa of the administrator as assets for the 
payment of debts. This led to increasing power for the 
executor who could even defeat the title of the heirs, though 
the property may have been specifically devised. Hence it 
was not surprising that in the Revised Statutes of 1852 it 
was provided that slaves should thereafter be deemed and 
held as personal estate. Coming after all doubt of the 
personalty of slaves had been removed by the decisions of 
the highest tribunal in the State, this law meant little more 
than the repeal of the old statute makiog slaves real estate. 

The wonder is that Kentucky should have chosen to hold 
to an antiquated legal conception for fifty years after Vir- 
ginia had proved its fallacy by her experience in the eigh- 
teenth century. While it did little harm, it had few ad- 
vantages. The existence of the theory was chiefly notice- 
able iu the frequent legal battles over technicalities in the 
settlement of estates. In the popular mind slaves were 
always considered personal property, and the spirit of the 
slave code itself embodied that conception as regarded all 
things save the question of inheritance. 

With respect to the liberty of the slaves the code of 

"T. S. Monroe'i Seport I., 23. 
i« BtMtT VI. Jndj, 1 Duw, 101. 
Phunpton vt. Cook, 8 A. K. HUdall, 450. 
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1798 clearly shows that the existing type of slavery was 
purely rural, for the restricftions on slaves concemed only 
the plantation Negroes. Strictly understood, the slave was 
not to leave the farm of his owner without a pass from his 
master, the main purpose being to keep the Negroes from 
congregating on any one farm. Later when emissaries from 
the North became unusually active the rights and privileges 
of the slaves were further restricted. This change was due 
to the current belief that these foreign individuals were bent 
upon stirring up strife among the slaves and inciting them 
to insurrection. Once started such a scheme would have 
resulted in anarchy especially in the towns. The real curb- 
ing provisions were not started until along in the thirties 
when these outside forces had begun to mate their appear- 
ance in the urban communities." 

In some parts of the State were institnted mounted 
patrols, who went about at night and watched the movement 
of slaves. They were to apprehend any servant who was 
caught away from his home plantation without a pass from 
his master.*" Such an institution was based oo good Negro 
psychology, for his fear of the spirits of night was well 
known. Citizens of that time have told as many tales of 
the dread which the slave had of meeting these night raiders 
whom they termed "patter-rollers" and how they came to 
sing of them in true Negro fashion : 

Over the fence and through the paster, 
Run, nigger, run, oh, run a little faster, 

Bun, nif^er, ran, 
The patter-roller ketch you. 

Such a system of county patrols did not prove to be suffi- 
cient as the slave population grew and the towns became 
larger and more attractive to the country slave. The legis- 
lature of 1834 in drawing up a law concerning tavern keepers 
had this problem clearly in mind when they provided that 
no person should sell, give or loan any spirituous liquors to 

iiBotbert, Eixtory of MtMenhxtrg County, p. 343, 
IB Tonng, B. H., Bittorg of Jetaamine County, p. 89. 
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slaves, other than his own, nnder a penalty of $10 for each 
offense. Fartfaermore, if the offender was a licensed liqnor 
dealer, he shoold have his license taken away from him for 
the term of two years." That even this measnre did not 
prove effective enough to cnrb the evil of Negroes congre- 
gating in the towns is shown by the further provision passed 
March 6, 1850, to increase the fine to $50 for each offense.^ 
A still further extension was that of February 27, 1856, 
which provided that free Negroes were to be included in the 
restriction unless they presented a certificate from "some 
white person of respectable character." No slaves or free 
Negroes were to be employed in the selling or distribution 
of liquor nor were they to be allowed to visit or even loaf 
around any place where intoxicants were kept for sale." 
The session of 1858 made the force of the law more explicit 
by defining very clearly the jurisdiction in such cases.'' 

Not only the State authorities but the towns as well 
were active in the measures adopted to meet the growii^ 
problem. The best available sample of the many provisions 
which the town councils drew up is this one which was 
passed by the trustees of Henderson in 1840 : 

It shall be and is hereby made, the duty of the Town Sergeant 
or either of his assistants, to ptinish with any number of lashes not 
exceeding ten, all or any negro slave or slaves who may be found 
in any grog shop, grocery or other place where spirituous liquors 
are retailed in sud town, or who may be found on the streets of 
said town after ten o'clock at night, unless it shall appear to the 
said Town Sergeant, or assistant, that said negro slave or slaves, 
are acting nnder the orders of his, her or their master or mistress, 
and it shall further be the duty of the Town Sergeant, or either of 
his assistants, to enter into any grog shop, grocery or other place 
where spirituous liquors are retailed, in said town, whenever he 
shall be informed that any negro slave or slaves are collected 
therein. Provided, said Town Sergeant, or assistant, can enter 
the same peaceably and without force.'' 

1* Sesnon Laws, IS34, p. 726. 

MJMd., 1850, p. 61. 

tilbid., 1866, Vol. 1, pp. 48-44. 

» Ihid., 1858, Vol. 1, pp. 47-48. 

M Starling, p. 290. 
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This town regulation offers perhaps another proof of 
the oft-repeated statement regardii^ the slave laws of Ken- 
tucky that while they appeared severe on the statnte books 
they were always mild in the enforcement. The regulation 
of the movement of slaves in tiie towns was always subject 
to the local conditions. B^finning about 1850 there was a 
growing feeling in some of the more thickly populated sec- 
tions of the State that the type of Negro slave who sought 
to frequent the village saloons would sooner or later start 
an insurrection. But no such uprising ever occurred and 
the fear of such seems to have been due to the current ani- 
mosity towards the activities of the abolitionists, which was 
prevalent throughout the State. 

In the course of time it was considered necessary to treat 
more seriously also the importation of slaves. The advisa- 
bility of preventing the importation of bondmen had been 
foreseen in Kentucky from the experience of the mother 
State of Virginia which had enacted a stringent law in 1778 
imposing a penalty of one thousand pounds and the for- 
feiture of the slave upon the importer of any into that com- 
monwealth. The ninth article of the Kentucky Constitu- 
tion of 1792 had provided that the legislature "shaU have 
full power to prevent slaves being brought into this common- 
wealth as merchandise; they shall have fuU power to pre- 
vent any slave being brought into this state from a foreign 
country, and to prevent those from being brought into this 
state, who have been since the first of January, 1789, or may 
hereafter be imported into any of the United States from a 
foreign country. "=* 

The session of the State assembly in 1794 drew up a law 
concerning the importation and emancipation of slaves hut 
it was largely a mere modification of the law of the State 
of Virginia. It was not until the adoption of the slave code 
of 1798 that the question was firmly settled by a more def- 
inite statement By article 25 of that act it was provided 
"that no slave or slaves shall be imported into this state 

MLitteU'i Lav, 1: 82. 
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from any foreign eountry, nor shall any slave who has been 
imported into the United States from any foreign country 
since the first day of January, 1789, or may hereafter be 
imported into the United States from any foreign country 
imder the penalty of $300." 

This was merely carrying out the provisions of the 
constitation. Section 26 provided that "no slave or slaves 
shall be imported into this state as merchandise, and 
any person offending herein, shall frofeit and pay the 
sum of $300 for each slave so imported, to be recov- 
ered by action of debt or information, in any conrt hav- 
ing cognizance of the same, one half to the prosecutor, 
the other half to the use of the commonwealth." More 
significant was the proviso that "this act shall not extend to 
prevent any citizen of this state bringing for his own use, 
provided, tiey have not been brought into the United States 
from any foreign country since January 1, 1789; nor shall 
it be construed to prevent persons emigrating to this state 
bringing their slaves with them, but either a citizen of this 
state or persons emigrating to this state may bring slaves 
not prohibited by this act."" 

An act of 1814 amended the above by prohibiting the 
importation of slaves by any of the emigrants if they 
did not intend to settle in Kentncky." An attempt was 
made by a law of February 8, 1815, to remedy some of 
the defects which had been found. The legal penalty 
for importation was increased to $600 for each slave 
imported and a fine of $200 was added for every per- 
son buying or selling such slave. No indictment was to 
be subject to a shorter limitation than five years and once 
so accused no person was to be discharged or acquitted 
unless he could produce evidence to show that within sixty 
days of his arrival in Kentucky he had deposited the follow- 
ing oath, duly signed, in the county clerk's office where he 

resides: "I, do swear that my removal 

to the state of Kentucky was with the intention of becoming 
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a citizen thereof, and that I have brooght no slave or slaves 
to this state, with the intention of selling them.'**^ 

It is evident from all contemporary discnssions of the 
question of importation tiiat it was the firm conviction that 
in order to do jnstice to the slave and the institntion as a 
whole within the State it was necessary to prevent the in- 
fusion of any foreign slave element. Once snch a policy 
had been carried out to a successful conclusion, they would 
have been confronted only with a purely domestic type of 
slavery and its increase. With such an ideal condition, for 
those times, the institution eventually would have been 
easily handled. But these early lawmakers, while no doubt 
honest in their intentions, did not have the wisdom that was 
tempered with experience, and the unscmpulons slave 
traders found further defects in the lawand tookadvantage 
of tiiem. A carefol examination of the law of 1794, the 
codification of 1798, and the amendments of 1814 and 1815 
will show that the whole theory of non-importation is 
summed up in the word interit. It was the intent with which 
the slaves were introduced, and to this alone the penalty 
attached. They were not to be imported as merchandise but 
every citizen could import slaves for his own use. Once 
these slaves were within the State there was no penalty pro- 
vided if they were sold. There was nothing to prevent a 
man from selling what slaves he had imported and later 
going without the confines of the State and bringing in 
more. If he were brought before the conrt, he wonld claim 
that he had not intended to sell them when they were brought 
in, and. no one could place a penalty on his intentions. It 
seems that there were other violators of the spirit of the 
law, who never sold any of the slaves but brought them into 
the State in large numbers and then hired them oat for such 
long terms as 99 years." The fundamental idea of the law 
had been to place a curb on the increase of the slave popula- 
tion by importation and these acts were in direct opposi- 
tion to the intention of the enactments. 

"Ibid., 5: 43S-137. 

>* Bane, W. L., Bpeeeht* and WHtinga of Thomat F. Manhatt, p. IIS. 
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An index of the inefficiency of the existing provisions re- 
garding importation can be found in the fibres on the 
growth of the slave population dnring this period when it 
is borne in mind that legally slaves could not be imported, 
except for personal use, after the year 1794. The slave 
population in 1790 had been 11,830 and by 1800 had in- 
creased to 40,343 or at the rate of 241.02 per cent; in 1810 
there were 80,561 slaves or an increase of 99.69 per cent ; in 
1820 there were 126,732, a gain of 57.31 per c«nt ; and by 
1830 they had increased 30.36 per cent to a total of 165,213. 
During the same period there was a great increase in the 
white population but it was always from 20 per cent to 40 
per cent below that of the slaves. It appears that the law 
prohibiting importation was not as effective as it should 
have been. While none of the statesmen appear to have 
figured from the statistical viewpoint there was no end of 
discussion regarding the necessity of extending the law to 
include more than the question of intent at the time of 
importation. 

The avowed resolution of Kentucky to deal with the 
slavery question in the most humane manner and to stop 
any nnscrupolons dealing in slaves for the mere sake of 
profit is nowhere more clearly shown than in the firm action 
which was taken not only in the court room but in the le^s- 
lative halls when it was found that advantage had been 
taken of the letter of the law at the expense of its spirit. 
On February 2, 1833, the legislature passed a law prohibit- 
ing all importation of slaves even for personal use. The 
only exception provided in this case was that emigrants 
were allowed to bring in slaves, if they took the oath that 
had been provided in the law of 1815. The evil mentioned 
above brought about by hiring slaves for excessively long 
terms was prohibited by declaring illegal any contract which 
extended beyond one year and exacting a penalty of $600 
for each offense. This law of 1833 was destined to be the 
crux of many a heated argument for the remainder of the 
slavery period. Many a candidate for office during the 
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next thirty years rose to victory or fell in defeat because 
of his position with regard to this one statute of the State. 
It was the briefest of all the enactments on the slavery ques- 
tion but it was by far the most important and far-reaching 
provision that the legislature ever enacted in connection 
with the institution. ** 

It is noticeable that this measure was not brought about 
in any sense by the activities of the abolitionists, for they 
had not at that time made their appearance in the State. 
It was an honest endeavor on the part of the native popula- 
tion, slaveholding as well as non-slaveholding, to carry out 
the spirit of their State constitution which had been adopted 
back in 1792. Thomas P. Marshall, who later was the 
leader of the Lexington group which removed Cassius M. 
Clay's Trtie American to Cincinnati, has borne testimony to 
the fact that the slaveholding element voted for the law of 
1833. "At the time of the passage of this law," said he, 
"the sect known by the title of 'abolitionists' had not made 
their appearance. 'And, as I was sworn then upon the con- 
stitution of my country, by all the obligations of that oath, 
I affirm now that I do not believe that the principles and 
designs ascribed to that party were in the contemplation 
of any human being who voted for the law. I was myself 
not only never an abolitionist, but never an emancipationist 
upon any plan which I ever heardi proposed."** 

But the question was not settled for all time, for with 
the coming of the abolitionist element tiiere was a general 
tendency throughout the State to enact stricter laws govern- 
ing slaves. Many who hful voted for the enactment began 
to cry for a repeal of the law, but it was not until the session 
of 1841 that it was seriously debated in the general assembly. 

w Section 1 of tbe law 1833 re&d: "Eacb and every permn or persons irho 
shaJl hereafter import into this Btat« any slave or slaves, or who shall sell or 
buy, or contract for the sale or pnrchase, for a longer term than one year, of 
the service of any soeh slave or slaves, koowiDg the same to have been imported, 
shall forfeit and pay $600 for each slave bo imported, sold, or bought, or whose 
service has been so contracted for; recoverable by indictment of a grand joiy 
or any action of debt, in the name of tbe Commonwealth in any drcuit conrt, 
where the offetiderB may be found." Session Laws, 1833, pp. 2ES-Sffl. 

»Barre, W. L., p. 116. 
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Then after a long and ardent distmssion in the House of 
BepreBentatives a vote was taken on the ninth of January— 
with S4 In favor of the repeal and 53 against it. Never 
within the previous decade had a bill before the Honse pro- 
duced such popular interest." It came up in the Senate 
at the session of 1843 but after another warm debate it 
failed by a vote of 14 to 21. Sentiment for the repeal con- 
tinued to grow and in 1849 the law was amended so as "no 
longer to prohibit persons from purchasing and bringing 
into the State slaves for their own use."'* This changed . 
the situation back to what it was before 1833, for it will be 
recalled that the main feature of the law of 1833 compared 
with that of 1815 was the prohibition of importation even 
for personal use. It could easily have been predicted that 
such an amendment would pass, for the legislature of 1847 
had passed 27 distinct resolctions granting to as many indi- 
viduals the right to import slaves for personal use. The 
session of 1848 made 24 similar provisions. 

This apparently radical swing towards the side of the 
slave owner in 1849 was more than likely brought about by 
the very intense campaign which was carried on by the 
emancipationists. Such a movement served to unite the 
slave forces against any attack upon the institution. This 
tendency was shown not only in the balls of the State legis- 
lature but in the constitutional convention which met later 
in the same year. Although the abolitionists had looked 
forward to some advanced constitutional provisions on 
emancipation and the inclusion of the law of 1833 in the 
oi^nic law of the State they were astounded to be met 
with the virtual repeal of that statute by the legislatnre. 
On the other hand the constitutional convention not only 
rejected bodily all the reform measures but added to the 
Bill of Rights this extraordinary amendment: "The right of 
property is before and higher than any constitutional sanc- 
tion, and the right of the owner of a slave to such slave and 
its increase is the same and as inviolable as the right of 
the owner of any property whatsoever. ' ' 

•I NUeM' Begitter, JaDuaTT S3, lUl. 
*» CkiUiDs, VoL 1, p. 83. 
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The slave trader once more had the courage to appear 
in the State. Richard Henry Collins in an editorial in the 
MaysviUe Eagle, November 6, 1849, gives us some vivid 
evidence of the effect which the repeal of the law of 1833 
had had in a few weeks* time. "A remarkably forcible and 
practical argument in favor of incorporating the negro law 
of 1833 into the new constitution reached this city in bodily 
shape on Sunday, per the steamer Herman from Charleston, 
Virginia. For^-four negroes — ^men, women and children 
—of whom seventeen men had handcuffs on one hand and 
were chained together, two and two, passed through this 
city for the interior of the State, under charge of two 
regular traders. We opine that few who saw the spectacle 
would hereafter say aught against the readoption of the 
anti-importation act of 1833." Such scenes as this were 
the result of the passage of an innocent-looking measure 
which allowed citizens to import slaves for their own use, 
but which could really be made to include almost any influx 
of slaves. 

No further change in the importation laws was made 
until the crisis immediately preceding the Civil War, when 
practically all opposition was removed and the law of 1833 
was abolished in its entirety," Explanations of the sudden 
turn of mind are not hard to find for the enactment was 
passed amid the turmoil and chaos brought on by an im- 
X)ending war and the radical slaveholders found it easy to 
get votes for their side in a last vain endeavor to save the 
institution, not so much from an economic standpoint as 
from a matter of principle. The last chapter in the legal 
history of the importation problem in Kentucky, however, 
had not yet been written. After three years of the armed 
conflict between the North and the South, Kentucky, which 
had remained loyal to the Union and fought against the 
slave power of the South, reenacted on February 2, 1864, 
the old law of 1798 on the prohibition of the importation of 
slaves.'* The wording was somewhat different, but the 

M Srasioit Laws, 1860, Vol. 1, p. 104. 
**Ibid., 18M, pp. 7(>-7a. 
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essential provisions were the same. Coming at snch a 
time, it never had any significance in the slavery problem 
in the State, but it is interesting as one of the last vain 
efforts of the institution before it was mustered oat of the 
State by an amendment to the federal eonstitntion, which 
was passed without the assent of the State legislature of 
Kentucky. 

No less serious than the question of importation was the 
' problem of the fugitive slave. This has been treated many 
times and every discussion of it has involved much of what 
transpired in Kentucky or on its borders. It is not the 
purpose here to repeat any of that story because it belongs 
rather to the anti-slavery field, and, furthermore, has been 
recently very well treated by A. E. Martin in his Anti~ 
slavery Movement in Kentucky. We are here concerned 
with the legal phase of the fugitive problem as it existed in 
Kentucky throughout this period, as an internal question; 
in the relation between the State and other States; and 
between the State and the federal authorities. In so far 
as it relates to the law within the State such a discussion 
naturally divides itself into two phases— those measures 
which aflfected the fugitive slave himself, and those which 
were directed towards conspirators who might have brought 
about the escape of slaves. The former group of laws were 
enacted, for the most part, in the early days of statehood, 
for a runaway slave was a natural evil in any condition of 
servitude. The latter group of measures were passed in 
the later days of the institution when the anti-slavery propa- 
gandists came in from the North, for nntil then there were 
no cases of enticement. A large majority of those who 
were placed on trial for conspiracy in the history of slavery 
in Kentucky proved to be outsiders who had come into the 
State after 1835. The citizens of the commonwealth who 
were opposed to the institution were satisfied to confine 
themselves to mere words advocating the emancipation of 
slaves. 

The State early adopted the slave code of Vii^finia in 
regard to the treatment of runaway slaves just as it did in 
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regard to the general legal rights of the bonded N^ro but 
provided more drastic regnlations in 1798. Any person 
who suspected a Negro of being a runaway slave could 
take him before a justice of the peace, and swear to his 
belief in the gmlt of the accused. Being provided with a 
certificate from the justice where he found the slave, the 
apprehender could then take the fugitive back to the owner 
and might collect ten shillings as a reward and an additional 
shilling for each mile of travel necessary in bringing the 
slave to the master. If the money should not be paid, the 
person entitled to it could recover the sum in any court of 
record in the State upon the production of his certificate of 
apprehension as legal evidence." 

In many cases the runaway could not be identified as the 
property of any particular owner, so provision was made 
for the commitment of the offender to the county jail. The 
keeper was forthwith to post a bulletin on the courthouse 
with a complete description of the N^[ro. If at the end of 
two months no claimant appeared the sheriff was to publish 
an advertisement in the Lexington Gazette for three con- 
secutive months so that the news of capture would reach a 
larger public. In the meantime the sheriff was authorized 
to hire out the fugitive and the wages thus received were to 
pay for the reward of the captor and the expenses incurred 
by the comity oflScials. If the owner appeared during the 
period and proved his property, he could have the slave 
at once in spite of any labor contract, providing he would 
pay any excess of expenses over wages received. But often 
the master never appeared and if a year had expired since 
the last advertisement had been published in the Gazette, 
the sheriff could sell the slave and place the proceeds of the 
sale plus the wages received over the expenses, in the county 
treasury. This sum was credited to the unknown owner, 
for if he should appear at any future time the county would 
reimburse him for his loss, otherwise the fund reverted to 
the county.*" 
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This legal code for the apprehension of runaway slaves 
remained practically nnchanged throughout the period of 
slavery. The only tunendments which were ever madewere 
those for the increase of the reward to the captor and it is 
significant that the first of these changes did not come until 
more than a generation later in 1835. Then the compensa- 
tion was divided into three classes: for those captured in 
their own county, $10; in another county, $20; out of the 
State, $30." Just three years later it was found necessary 
to increase this by the following interesting law: "The com- 
pensation for apprehending fugitive slaves taken without 
this commonwealth, and in a State where slavery is not 
tolerated by law, shall be one hundred dollars, on the de- 
livery to the owner at his residence within this common- 
wealth, and seventy-five dollars if lodged in the jail of any 
county in this commonwealth, and the owner be notified so 
as to be able to reclaim the slave.'"' There were no more 
advances until a law of March 3, 1860, increased the reward 
to one hundred and fifty dollars if the slave were caught 
outside the State and brought back to the home county; 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars if caught outside tbe 
State and brought back to any county in Kentucky; and 
twenty dollars if caught anywhere in the home county. 

The trend of these laws, from the viewpoint of tie re- 
wards alone, shows the increasing importance of the fugi- 
tive problem to the slaveholding group. It is noticeable 
that from the year 1798 ontil 1835 there was not snfiQcient 
pressure upon the State legislature to increase the reward 
to the captor of a runaway. It is further evident from the 
scarcity of contemporary advertisements that there were 
comparatively few Negroes who ventured forth from the 
neighborhood of their masters. But with the rise of the 
anti-slavery movement in the North and the growth of aboli- 
tion sentiment as expressed by the apostles of Negro free- 
dom who had come from across the Ohio, the slaves tended 
to run away in ever-increasing numbers. This was soon 

■' SeaBion Laws, 1835, pp. 62-S3. 
nibiO., 1838, p. 168. 
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followed by a more ripd policy of apprehension upon the 
part of the Kentucky legal authorities, apparent in the in- 
creasing reward. 

Not all cases of fugitives were to be reached hy a mere 
system of capture and reward. 'Earely did a slave make 
bis escape into a free State without the aid of some one in 
sympathy with him. Hence the need for legal machinery to 
punish those who assisted runaways. From a chronological 
point of view the laws governing such cases divide them- 
selves into two parts ; in the early days they refer to those 
who would help a slave who had already escaped; in the 
later period they were directed towards those who induced 
slaves to leave their home plantations. 

Whichever of the free States he tried to reach it was 
necessary for the Negro to cross the Ohio River to get to 
his haven of refuge. If the Kentucky authorities could 
prevent him from crossing the stream on the northern and 
western boundary, they could prevent any slave from 
making a successful escape. Consequently the legislature 
as early as 1823 attempted to solve the problem by passing 
a law forbidding masters of vessels and others from em- 
ploying and removing Negroes out of the State.'* This 
act prevented runaways from securing work on a steamboat 
with the specific purpose of leaving once they were on free 
soil. But as usual this enactment was not effective, be- 
cause there was a loop-hole in it. The State assembly in 
1831, therefore, provided that no ferryman on the Ohio 
River should transport slaves across from Kentucky. No 
other person, not owning or keeping a ferry, was to be 
permitted to set slaves over, or to loan them boats or water- 
craft. Slaves could only cross the river when they had the 
written consent of their masters. Each and every owner 
of a ferry was required to give bond in the sum of $3,000 to 
carry out the Spirit of the law; and for every violation he 
was subject to a fine of $200.«' 

Meesrion Laws, 1823, p. 179. 
«76W., 1881-2, pp. Si-eS. 
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Not content with their previons efforts the general as- 
sembly of 1838 went still further and prohibited slaves from 
going as passengers on mail stages or coaches anywhere 
within the State, except upon the written request of their 
owners', or in the master's company. The liability for the 
enforcement of the law rested upon the stage proprietors, 
who were to be fined $100 for each slave illegally trans- 
ported.*' 

No stringent laws were made against the enticement of 
slaves to nm away until 1830 when the abolitionists first 
began to appear. Until that time there seems to have been 
no need for any legal enactment regarding the qaeation. 
The only trouble previously had been with the whites and 
free N^roes who aided a slave already on his way to the 
North. It was in response to the popular demand that on 
January 28, 1830, the State legislature provided severe 
penalties for any person found guilty of (1) enticing a slave 
to leave his owner, (2) furnishing a forged paper of free- 
dom, (3) assisting a slave to escape out of the State, (4) 
enticing a slave to run away, or (5) concealing a runaway 
slave. Should a person be suspected of any one of these 
offenses and not be found guilty, he was to give security for 
his good behavior to avoid all accusation in the future.** 

The most interesting legal case based on this law was 
that of Delia Webster, a young lady from Vermont, who was 
tried in the Fayette Circuit Court in December, 1844, for 
the enticement of a Negro slave boy from Lexington. The 
details of the trial show that the court was just and fair in 
spite of the fact that both Miss Webster and her copartner, 
Calvin Fairbank, were not citizens of the State and had 
furthermore used all kinds of deceit to accomplish their 
purpose. For the sake of aiding one Negro slave boy to 
reach freedom they went to the expense and trouble to 
feign an elopement to Ohio via Maysville, but the Lexing- 
ton authorities caught them as they were coming back on 
the Lexington Pike near Paris. At the trial it was shown 

MSesdoD Laws, 1S38, p. 16S. 
« Ibid., 1830, pp. 173-176. 
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that Fairbank was in Kentucky for no other reason than 
to induce slaves to escape to the North and that Miss 
Webster had come to Lexington as a school teacher merely 
as a cloak for her abolitionist work. The evidence offered 
by the prosecution was damaging in the extreme. The de- 
fense put forth no data for her side at all, evidently pre- 
ferring to be hailed as a martyr to the cause for which she 
stood. The jury brought in a verdict of guilty and she 
wfis sentenced to serve two years in the State penitentiary.*' 
The young accomplice, Calvin Fairbank, proved to be 
the most persistent abolitionist the Kentucky authorities 
ever encountered. He pleaded guilty to the indictment as 
charged and was sentenced to serve 15 years in the peni- 
tentiary, to which he was taken February 18, 1845. Evi- 
dently convinced that he had been punished sufficiently 
Governor John J. Crittenden pardoned him August 23, 
1849, on condition that he leave the State at once.** But 
such an ardent young enthusiast for the cause of Negro 
freedom soon found that there were other slaves who were 
in need of his aid and on November 3, 1851, he came across 
from Jeffersonvllle to Louisville under the cover of night 
and "kidnapped'* a young mulatto woman who had been 
dooned to be sold at auction." Presumably in the hope of 
rescoing otiier slaves he remained in the vicinity for several 
days until on the morning of November 9 he was arrested 
by the Kentucky authorities. Fairbank was placed in jail 
pending his trial, which took place in the following March, 
when he was again sentenced to serve 15 years at hard labor 
in the State penitentiary. He began his term March 9, 
1852." This time he was not so fortunate in an early re- 
lease. The chief executives of the State from time to time 
refused to pardon him. In April, 1864, Governor Bram- 
lette was called to Washington by President Idneoln for a 

M Wettent Law Jovmai, i: 232-235 (best report of tbo trial). 

NUet' Begitter, Detwinber 21, 1844. 

Wetatar, Delia A., Eentueky Juritprudenet, pp. 1-84. 

MFsirbank, Styto the Way wot Prepared, pp. S3, 57. 

» Ibid., p. 86. 

« Ibid., p. 103. 
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conference and Richard T. Jacobs, the lientenant-Gflvernor, 
became the acting Governor. This son-in-law of Thomas 
H. Benton had taken more or less pity on Pairbank, for he 
had stated to the prisoner that if he ever became the chief 
executive he would release him. The opportunity thus 
being presented for the first time, Jacob pardoned Fairbank 
on April 15, 1864, after a continuous imprisonment of 
twelve years. Such was the experience in Kentncky of an 
ardent northern abolitionist who boasted that he had 
"liberated foiiy-seven slaves from hell."*^ 

The systematic stealing of slaves from Kentucky had 
begun about 1841 and at the time of the Webster and Fair- 
bank trial was at its height. This movement was one of 
the results growing out of the animosity created by another 
legal ease which occurred in 1838 — that of the Rev. John B. 
Mahan of Brown County, Ohio. This Methodist minister, 
although living in the State of Ohio, was indicted by the 
grand jury of Mason County, Kentucky, for having aided 
in the escape of certain slaves. Governor Clark, of Ken- 
tucky, then issued a requisition on the Governor of Ohio for 
Mahan as a "fuptive from justice." Upon receipt of the 
demand, the chief executive of Ohio immediately issued a 
warrant for the arrest of the minister. A short time later 
he became convinced that this step had been too hasty, be- 
cause Mahan had never been in Kentucky. His offense had 
merely consisted in helping runaways along the "nnder- 
ground railroad," once they were on free soil. 

Hence, Governor Vance sent a special messenger to the 
chief executive of Kentncky redemanding the alleged fugi- 
tive from justice. Governor Clark made this very cordial 
and diplomatic reply : 

The position assumed by you in relation to the fact of Mahan 
having never been within the limits of Kentucky is clearly correct, 
and if upon the legal investigation of the case it be found true, he 
will doubtless be acquitted. I feel great BoUcitude that this citizen 
of your state, who has been arrested and brought to Kentucky, 

« Fairbank, pp. 144, 149. 
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upon my requisition, shall receive ample and full justice, and that, 
if upon legoi inTestigation he be found innocent of the crime al- 
leged against bim, be shall be released and set at liberty. I will, 
therefore, address a letter to the jut^ and commonwealth attorney 
of the Mason Circuit, communicating to them the substance of your 
letter, and the evidence which you have transmitted to me,*' 

The efforts of tiie Governor of Ohio were eventually buc- 
cessfiil,foT in spite of his slaveholding sympathies Oovenior 
Clark wrote to the judge of the Mason Circnit and the latter 
charged the jary in no UQcertain terms regarding the jnris- 
diction in the case. After a trial of six days Mahan was 
acquitted. 

The importance of this case does not rest in the trial 
and its events but rather in the reactions which it had upon 
the Kentucky populace. No one doubted that Mahan was 
guilty of aiding slaves; bat it was seen that he had been 
shrewd enough to confine his activities to the State of Ohio, 
where tlte Kentacky authorities had no jurisdiction. In 
his opening message to the State legislature, which met the 
next month after the acquittal of Mahan, Q-ovemor Clark 
voiced the sentiment of a large majority of Kentuckians. 
Bear in mind that these words came from the same man 
who a month before had advised the Circuit judge of the 
illegality of the Mahan indictment. 

Some of the abolitionists of an adjoining state, not contented 
with the mere promulgation of opinions and views calculated to 
excite a feeling of disaffection among our slave population, and to 
render this description of property insecure in the bands of its 
proprietors, have extended tbeir operations so far as to mingle per- 
sonally with our slaves, to enter into arrangements with them, and 
to afford them the means and facilities to escape from their owners. 
This flagitious conduct is not to be tolerated — it must be checked 
in its origin by tbe adoption of efBcient and energetic measures, or 
it will, in all human probability, lead to results greatly to be depre- 
cated by every friend to law and order. This demon-like spirit 
that rages uncontrolled by law, or sense of moral right, must be 

*»Ameriean Antt^overy Society Beport, 1S3E), p. 90. 
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overcome — it most be snbdaed; its action in the state should be 
prohibited under such penalties as will effectually curb its lawless- 
ness and disarm its power.** 

In pursuance of this and similar recommendations the 
State legislature early in 1839 despatched a delegation of 
members to the general assembly of Ohio then meeting at 
Columbas. These men were charged to secure a law in 
Ohio for the better security of Kentucky fugitive slave 
property. The Kentucky ofiScials had always been con- 
fronted with the problem of recovering runaways captured 
in Ohio, even when they personally knew the captive. The 
old law of 1807 in Ohio was never lax in the enforcement, 
but the plea of habeas corpus was habitually used for the 
defendant and, furthermore, it often happened that the 
necessary proofs of ownership were not in evidence. These 
facts coupled with the publicity of the Mahan trial brought 
about the pecnliar legislative commission from Kentucky. 

Here was a delegation from a slave commonwealth sent 
to a free State to demand a rigorous fugitive slave law for 
their own benefit. The Kentucky committee went even 
further and suggested the provisions of the proposed enact- 
ment—and the remarkable thing was that they actually suc- 
ceeded. Although Ohio was known to be the home of anti- 
slavery interests the law passed without any dJ£Sculty. By 
its provisions a slave owner or his agent could appear 
before any judge, justice or mayor, who was authorized to 
issue a warrant to any sheriff in Ohio calling upon him to 
arrest the fugitive and bring him before any judge in tiie 
county where caught. Upon proof of his ownership to the 
court the owner was entitled to a certificate for removal. A 
heavy fine and imprisonment were the penalty for any 
interference with the execution of either the warrant or the 
removal of the slave. The vote on this measure in the 
House of Etepresentatives was 53 to 15. There has been 
made an analysis of this roll call, which shows that the 
opposition all came from norihem Ohio— whereas those in 

M JiiwriolM Jntt-ttovory Societj/ Btport, 1S39, pp. 03-M. 
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the sOQthera part of the State voted! for it becaase they were 
not inclined to allow any disturbance of the friendly com- 
mercial relationship which they had with their neighbor 
State to the sonth. Moreover, they objected to tiieir locality 
being used as a place of refuge for anfortunate Negroes.""* 

Henceforth Ohio became a veritable hunting groimd for 
fugitive slaves, bnt the wiser of the Negroes and the aboli- 
tionists diverted their efforts to other fields of escape, espe- 
cially through Indiana and Illinois. The legal authorities 
at this time began to realize that their hope lay in the enact- 
ment of a federal law but no definite steps were taken until 
after the affair of Francis Troatman at Marshall, Michigan, 
in January, 1847. Trontman came from Kentucky to 
Michigan to bring back six runaways that had been located 
at Marshall. iWhen he had found them and was about to 
take them before a magistrate for identification, a crowd of 
citizens of the town put in their appearance and threatened 
injury to Trontman and his three Kentucky companions. 
Although tiie latter were acting in accordance with the law 
the mob would not let them proceed in any nmuner— not 
even to appear before the magistrate— but demanded that 
they leave town within two hoars. In the meantime they 
were all four arrested, tried and foimd guilty of trespass."^ 
When these events were reported back to Kentucky mass 
meetings were held throughout the State in protest against 
the Michigan action. The State legislature drew up a 
resolution calling upon Congress to enact a new fugitive 
slave law."' The Senate referred the petition to the Com- 
mittee on Jadiciary and they later reported a new furtive 
slave bill which was read twice and then pigeonholed. The 
same action was repeated at the next session in 1849. 

The general feeling in Kentucky was intensified just at 
this time by a decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the case of Jones vs. Van Zandt, which had been pending 
in various courts for five years. In April, 1842, John Van 

Ko Chadaock, P. E., OWO hefore 18S0, p. 86. 

EiMcJfacter, SitUyry of the VniUd Btatet, Vol. 7i 262-263. 

*3 Beoate Docnment No. 19, 30th Congress, let Sesdon. 
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Zandt, a former Kentnckiaii, then living in Springdale jnst 
north of Cincinnati, was caught in the act of aiding nine 
fn^tive slaves to escape, and one of tiiem got away even 
from the slave catchers. Consequently Wharton Jones, the 
Kentucky owner, brought suit against Van Zandt in the 
U. S. Circuit Court under the federal furtive slave act of 
1793 for $500 for concealing and harboring a fugitive slave. 
The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff in the sum of 
$1,200 as damages on two other counts in addition to the 
penalty of $500 for concealing and harboring. Salmon P. 
Chase was the lawyer for Van Zandt and in a violent at- 
tack on the law 1793 he appealed to the TJ. S. Supreme 
Court on the grounds that this statute was repugnant to the 
Constitution of the United States and to the sixth article 
of the Ordinance of 1787. Van Zandt in the appeal had the 
advantage of the services of William H. Seward in addition 
to Chase while Jones was represented by Senator More- 
head, of Kentucky. Justice Iievi Woodbury in rendering 
the decision of the court sustained all the judgments against 
Van Zandt and denied that the law of 1793 was opposed to 
either the Constitution or the Ordinance of 1787." 

At last the people of Kentucky had secured a firm ruling 
from the highest judicial authority on the force of the exist- 
ing laws. Cold reason in the light of that day, apart from 
all anti-slavery propaganda, justified them in making these 
demands. Henceforth, there was no doubt about the 
legality of their position — it was a question merely of the 
illegal opposition to the return of fugitives from the States 
to the North. The Troutman case and many others, how- 
ever, had served as an index of northern sentiment in the 
matter, for the troablesof theKentucby slaveholderwere just 
beginning. A year later, in 1848, a requisition was issued 
on the Governor of Ohio for the return of fifteen persons 
charged with aiding in the escape of slaves. Imagine the 
feeling in Kentucky when Governor Bell of Ohio positively 
refused to give these persons up, stating that the laws of 

■■ S Howud's Beporta^ S15-838. 
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Ohio did not recognize man as property. It was apparently 
a political move on his part, for there was no question of 
the property conception of slavery involved whatsoever. 
He acted in direct opposition to the laws of his State en- 
acted in 1839 and to the federal fugitive slave law of 1793. 

After two decades of straggle the abolitionists had come 
into their own and it was almost impossible to recover 
slaves who had ran away in spite of the legal machinery 
that had been set up. Parthermore, the more extreme 
abolitionists had disregarded all law, orders and rights of 
private property and had even gone so far as to proclaim 
that there was a "higher law than the Constitution." 
Against such a powerful foe the forces of all parties in 
Kentucky united in a firm stand, demanding more stringent 
measures. The Supreme Court had decided that the exist- 
ing law was sufficient to recover fu^tives and to demand 
and secure damages for the interference with that right. 
With the coming of new conditions, however, it was realized 
on all sides that new and most extreme measures were 
necessary. 

The existing circumstances are well shown by the atti- 
tude of Henry Clay, senator from Kentucky as well as 
author of the Compromise of 1850. Noted for his leanings 
towards the North, throughout his public career of more 
than half a century, and as far back as 1798 the advocate of 
gradual emancipation in Kentucky, he felt called upon in 
this crisis to express the irritation of his own people : 

I have veiy little doubt, indeed, that the extent of loss to the 
state of Kentucky, in consequence of the escape of her slaves is 
greater, at least in proportion to the total number of slaves that 
are held within that contmonwealth, even than in Virginia. I know 
fnll well, and so does the honorable senator from Ohio know, that 
it is at the utmost hazard and insecurity to life itself, that a Een- 
tncMan can cross the river and go into the interior to take back 
his fugitive slave from whence he fled. Recently an example oc- 
curred even in the city of Cincinnati in respect to one of our most 
respectable citizens. Not having visited Ohio at all, but Coving- 
ton, on the opposite side of the river, a little slave of his escaped 
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over to Cinciimati. He pnrsiied it; be found it in the bonse in 
which it was concealed ; he took it out, and it was rescued by the 
violence and force of a negro mob from his possession — the police 
of the city standing by, and either unwilling or unable to afford 
the assistance which was requisite to enable him to recover his 
property. 

Upon this subject I do think that we have just and serious cause 
of complaint against the free states. I think they fail in fulfilling 
a great obligation, and the failure is precisely upon one of those 
subjects which in its nature is the most irritating and inflaming to 
those who live in the slave states.^ 

The Fugitive Slave Law of 1793 was superseded by that 
of 1850 by a sort of political bargaining on the other 
measares of ihe Compromise. The letter of the new law 
was not maeh different from the one of 1793— the chief 
changes being in the exaction of severer penalties and 
the transfer of jarisdiction to the federal courts. But 
even if members from the North did vote for the new 
provision there was no public sentiment in the North back 
of its enforcement. Everyone in Kentucky was heartily 
in favor of It, bnt that mattered little. The effectiveness 
of any furtive slave law depended upon the spirit in which 
it was met in the North, for it was there that the law was to 
be applied. It remained for a more or less forgotten deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in 1861 to show the greatest 
weakness of all laws for the recovery of runaway slaves in 
the North. 

In October, 1859, the Woodford County (Kentucky) 
grand jury returned an indictment against Willis Lago, a 
free Negro, charging him with the seduction and entice- 
ment of Charlotte, a Negro slave, from her owner, C. W. 
Nickels. A copy of this indictment certified and authenti- 
cated according to the federal law was presented to the 
Governor of Ohio by the authorized agent of the Governor 
of Kentucky and the arrest and delivery of the fugitive 
from justice demanded. The Governor of Ohio referred the 
matter to the Attorney-General of the State and upon hia 

«4 Colton, Seed and UeKInler, Wortt of Eenry Ctay, Vol. 3: 3S0. 
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advice the chief executive refused to deliver np the Negro. 
The Supreme Court having original jurisdiction in suits 
between two States, the demand for a mandamus to compel 
the Governor of Ohio to deliver Lago to the Kentucky 
authorities was heard by that body in a suit under the title 
of Kentucky vs. Dennison (the Governor of Ohio). The 
decision of the court was rendered by Chief Justice Taney 
and it contained five important statements : (1) "It was the 
duty of the executive authority of Ohio upon the demand 
made by the Governor of Kentucky, and the production of 
the indictment, duly certified to cause Lago to be delivered 
up to the agent of the Governor of Kentucky, who was ap- 
pointed to demand and receive him." (2) "The duty of 
the Governor of Ohio was merely ministerial, and he had no 
right to exercise any discretionary power as to the nature 
or character of the crime charged in the indictment" 
(3) "The word 'duty' in the act of 1793 means the moral 
obligation of the state to perform the compact, in the Con- 
stitution, when Congress had, by that act, regulated the 
mode in which the duty should be performed." (4) "But 
Congress cannot coerce a state officer, as such, to perform 
any duty by act of Congress. The state oflScer may per- 
form if he thinks proper, and it may be a moral duty to 
perform it. But if he refuses, no law of Congress can 
compel him." (5) "The Governor of Ohio cannot, through 
the judiciary or any other department of the general govern- 
ment, be compelled to deliver up Lago; and upon that 
ground only this motion for a mandamus is overruled.""' 

This decision came as a fitting climax to the legal history 
of the fugitive slave problem as it concerned Kentucky. 
Such as interpretation placed by the highest judicial author- 
ity upon an act of Congress which had stood throughout the 
slavery era in Kentucky showed beyond any doubt whatever 
that the legal battle over slavery questions was at an end. 
If any solution was to be found in the future it would not 
be in the legislative halls nor in the court room. 

M24 Eow&rd'B Beporta, 10»-110. 
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Emancipation was an important question closely con- 
nected with that of the fugitive. This was one of the prob- 
lems to be discassed in the Constitutional Convention of 
1792. There were some few members who were in favor 
of immediate liberation and others inclined towards a 
scheme of gradual release of the Negro from bondage. 
Bat, as has been shown in the early part of this chapter, the 
group in favor of the existing institution easily dominated 
the convention and drew up the famous article IX, which 
remained withoat change throughout the slavery era as a 
part of the fundamental constitutional law. It is significant 
that it was provided that the lepslature should have no 
power to pass laws for the emancipation of slaves without 
the consent of their owners, or without paying their owners, 
previous to such emancipation, a fall equivalent in money, 
for the slaves so emancipated: that the legislature should 
not pass laws to permit the owners of slaves to emancipate 
them, saving the rights of creditors, and preventing them 
from becoming a charge to the counties in which they 
resided. 

From a purely objective viewpoint it is doubtful if a 
fairer legal guide for the institution of slavery in relation 
to the rights of emancipation could have been drawn up. 
On one side, it prevented the State authorities from depriv- 
ing a slaveholder of his property without due compensation. 
On the other hand, no nnscrupulous master was to free his 
old and invalid slaves and thereby inflict the burden of 
their support upon the community as a whole. But tiiis 
constitutional provision had no legal force in itself. It was 
to serve as a guide for the enactment of statute laws later. 

The State assembly on December 17, 1794, proceeded to 
the enactment of the first emancipation law of the State. 
The contents of Article IX of the Constitution were care- 
fully followed and the detailed legal code of emancipation 
laid down in these words : 

It shall be lawful for any person by his or her last will and 
testament, or by any other instrument in writing, under his or her 
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hand and seal, attested and proved in the county court by two wit- 
neseea, or acknowledged by the party in the court of the county 
where he or she reside^ to emancipate or set free hU or her slave or 
slaves : who shall thereupon be entirely and fully discharged from 
the performance of any contract entered into during servitude, 
and enjoy as fuD freedom as if they had been bom free. And the 
said court shall have full power to demand bond and sufficient 
security of the emancipator, his or her executors or administrators, 
as the case may be, for the maintenance of any slave or slaves that 
may be aged or infirm, either of body or mind, to prevent their 
becoming chargeable to the county. And every slave so emanci- 
pated shall have a certificate of freedom from the clerk of such 
court on parchment with the county seal affixed thereto, for which 
the elerk shall charge the emancipator five shillings; saving, how- 
ever, the rights of creditors and every person or persons, bodies 
politic and corporate, except the heirs or legal representatives of 
the person so emancipating their slaves.*^ 

This law remained thronghont the slavery period in 
Kentucky and the only changes which were ever made in it 
were in the minor details to ontangle some legal ambigui- 
ties. The law of 1823, however, is important in showing 
the discrepancies of the original provisions. By this 
amendment it was enacted that when the oonnty courts re- 
ceived proof or acknowle^ment of a deed of emancipation, 
or of a will emancipating slaves, they were to note on their 
record a description of any such slaves. The certificate of , 
freedom which was given to the Negro was also to contain 
this description and no other certificate was to be issued 
except on the presentation of proof that the first one had 
been lost or when such was required for use as evidence in 
some suit. If any slave thus liberated was found to have 
presented his certificate to another still held in bondage 
with a design of freeing him, the emancipated slave was to 
suffer severe penalties."' These added provisions appar- 
ently came to fill all the gaps in the previous law and no 
farther amendments of importance were needed to make the 
laws of emancipation run smoothly. 

wLttUll'i Lows, 2: 846-247. 
" Sesdon Lam, 1823, p. 66^. 
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Of all the many slavery cases whieli were brought before 
the Court of Appeals in Uie next thirty years it is interest- 
ing to note that nearly all of them concerned themselves 
more or less with the question of freedom. The very fact 
that they reached the highest coart is also conclusive evi- 
dence that the law was not quite as clear as one would at first 
suppose. Close study of the findings of the court will show 
that the judiciary was always consistent in its interpreta- 
tion of the law and that most of the cases were carried up 
from the lower courts because of disputes between the heirs 
of an estate and the administrator as to their precedence in 
the matter of slaves. This part of the controversy con- 
cerned itself with the property conception of the slave, 
whether he was real or personal estate, which was discussed 
earlier in this chapter. The purely emancipation cases 
before the Court of Appeals divide themselves into three 
parts: (1) those which concerned the interpretation of the 
statute law, (2) those suits for freedom which were based on 
the question of residence and (3) those which involved 
persons detained as slaves. 

Most of the first class of cases concerned themselves with 
the emancipation of slaves by will. The number of slave- 
holders who freed their Negroes during their own lifetime 
seems to have been very small. On tiie other hand, from 
a study of the slave cases in court it appears to have been 
a very conomon thing for an owner to provide for the free- 
dom of his slaves in his will. The right of a master to dis- 
pose of his own property was beyond dispute, but, as is 
often the case, the heirs were seldom satisfied and Uiey 
brought the will into court on one or more technical grounds 
in an attempt to break the document which freed so much 
valuable property. The court in every case held that the 
right of the owner was absolute and ibat if by the letter 
of his will his slaves were freed, that right was subject to 
no dispute. Furthermore, when the Negroes were thus 
emancipated they did not pass to the personal representa- 
tives of the deceased, as assets. They passed by will just 
as land, and the devise took effect at the death of the 
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testator, whether it be a devlBe to the slave, of his freedom, 
or of the slave, to another. The servant, thas affected, had 
only to appear before the coanty court and establish his 
emancipation. This accomplished, it was the dnty of the 
court to give him a certificate of freedom without the con- 
sent of the representatives of the emancipator."* The right 
of disposal rested with the owner, who conld emancipate by 
act, or by will, and he who denied the right or placed any 
claim against it was compelled to show the prohibition."* 

While the owner had absolute powers of disposal of his 
own slaves he oould not draw up a will of prospective free- 
dom whi<^ would hold in spite of the rights of his heirs. 
If a master desired to be very lenient with his servants, he 
had to make their freedom absolute and in writing. This 
was well brought out in the case of an apparently kind- 
hearted Kentucky slaveholder who provided in his will that 
bis slaves were to select their own master withoat regard 
to price. They chose as their future owner a man who did 
not need them, bat who offered to take them at about half 
their real value. The court held that in such a case tie 
executor was not bound to accept tiie offer, since the in- 
terests of those entitled to the proceeds of the sale, as well 
as the desire and comfort of the slaves, were to be re- 
garded."'' Another owner had the right idea, but defeated 
his own intentions by willing all his forty slaves to the Ken- 
tucky Colonization Society. The court held that such an 
act by no means freed the slaves and that by the laws of 
the State until they were free they could be hired out and 
the proceeds considered as a part of the estate."' 

As in all border States there were many legal battles for 
freedom, which involved the question of residence on free 
■ soil. These cases were largely concerned witti the question 
of the right of a citizen of Kentucky to pass through a free 
State on business or pleasnre attended by his slaves or 

H Blsck v». Ueanx, 4 Dana, 18B. 

B* Sdbui v(. Ladd, 6 Dana, 30. 

■D Hopkins v». Morgan's execator, 3 Dana, 17. 

•I Isaac et aL vs. Qraves' executor, 16 Ben Monroe, 395. 
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serrants without losing his ri^t of ownership over auch 
slaves. The principle involved was early considered in the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals and faithfully carried out in 
succeeding generations, viz.: that a "fixed residence" or 
being domiciled in a non-slaveholding State would operate 
to release the slave from the power of the master; but that 
the transient passing or sojourning therein had no snch 
effect. In an early case in 1820 involving a suit for free- 
dom the court held that a person of color from Kentucky 
who was permitted to reside in a free State coald prosecate 
his right to freedom in any other State. It was held to be 
a vested right to freedom, which existed wherever he went.'" 
In another instance an owner permitted his slave to go at 
large for twenty years, bat the court held that that alone did 
not give him freedom. Still under this liberty of move- 
ment the slave went off into a free State to reside and the 
court held that the N^ro was then free because his right 
grew out of the law of the free State and not out of that 
in which the owner resided." An owner permitted his slave 
to go to Pennsylvania and remain there for a longer period 
than six months, with a knowledge of the law passed in 
that State in 1780, and the Kentnckv Court of Appeals held 
that the slave was entitled to Ms freedom and that even if 
the slave had returned to Kentucky his right could be as- 
serted there just as well as in Pennsylvania."* But should 
a slave go with his master to a free State and later return 
to Kentucky with him, whatever status he had then was to 
be determined by the law of Kentucky and not by the role 
of any State where the slave might have been."" The fact 
that a slave stayed in New York for three months before his 
return to Kentucky, his owner knowing he was tbere, and 
making do effort to bring him away, did not give to snch 
slave a right to freedom." A slaveholder sent one of his 

«* Bankiu tK. Lydia, 2 A. E. Hkrdiall, «67. 
« IS Ben Monroe, 328. 
B« U Ibid., 35S. 
M 12 Ibid., H2. 
M4 Metcalfe, 231. 
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servants over into Illinois to cut some wood for a few weeks 
and later the latter broaght suit for freedom on the groonds 
of residence in a free State bnt the court denied any snch 
right, since the slave retnmed to his master in Kentucky 
voluntarily."' 

If an emancipated N^ro for any reason was held in 
slavery and later established his right to freedom in court, 
he could not recover compensation for his services or 
damages for his detention, unless he coald prove that he wfis 
held under full knowledge of his right or with good reason 
to believe him free. If pending his suit for freedom he 
should be hired out by order of the court, the net hire was 
to be awarded to him if he succeeded.*' 

The actual number of manumissions which took place in 
Kentucky will no doubt never be known. Among the few 
statistics are those of the federal census for 1850 and 1860 
and they include only the figures for the one census year. 
According to this source in 1850 only 152 slaves were volun- 
tarily set free in the State or one slave out of every 1,388. 
a percentage of only .072; and in 1860 there were 176 
Negroes recorded as freed or one out of every 1,281 slaves, 
a percentage of only .078. We can easily assume from the 
accounts which we have from papers of that time that these 
numbers were far short of those that were really set free by 
their masters. It was the custom of many owners who were 
about to free their slaves to take them to Cincinnati and 
there have them set free in the Probate Court. 

Early in 1859, forty-nine slaves from Fayette County, 
mostly women and children, were brought to Cincinnati and 
set free and later sent to a colony of emancipated Negroes 
in Green County, Ohio.*' In March of the same year 
Robert Bamet of Lincoln County, Kentucky appeared with 
eighteen slaves— a father, mother, nine children and three 
grandchildren and another woman and four boys, who were 
all emancipated in the Cincinnati Probate Court. Before 

•I 11 Ben Monroe, 210. 

>■ i Dana, 589, 7 Dub, 360. 

''Attteriean Anti-Slavery Soeiety Beport, 1869, p. 79. 
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crossing the Ohio, while in Covington, he was offered $20,- 
000 for all of them bat he stated tiiat he would refuse even 
$50,000." In January, 1860, William MeGinnis, of Bour- 
bon County, appeared with fourteen slaves before the same 
probate court and set them all free.'^ 

The law of Kentucky plainly provided that no slave was 
to be emancipated unless bond were given that he would 
immediately leave the State. Hence it was but natural that 
a master who intended setting his slaves free should take 
them as slaves to a free State and there give them their 
freedom, thus satisfying his own conscience and at the same 
time removing any future legal trouble that might ensue on 
account of his former slaves being found in the State of 
Kentucky. For this reason it would seem that a large num- 
ber of the kind-hearted slaveholders who freed their slaves 
did so outside the bounds of Kentucky and thus that State 
was deprived of the credit for many emancipations which 
took place voluntarily at the hands of her own slaveholders. 

10 Weekly Free 8ovX\ (Newport), March 4, 1830. 

71 AinerieeM AtUi-Slavery Sooiets Beport, 1860, p. 44. 
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The Social Status of the Slate 

As mEDy of the slave regnlatioDS were enacted to deal 
with extreme eases and some of them were not generally 
enforced, it is necessary to consider also the social status of 
the blacks to determine exactly what the institution was in 
Kentucky. In this commonwealth slavery was decidedly 
patriarchal. The slave was not such an unf ortimate crea- 
ture as some have pictured him. He usually had set apart 
for himself and his family a house which was located near 
the master's mansion. While this home may have been a 
rude cabin made of small logs, with a roof covered with 
splits and an earthem floor, likely as not the master's son 
was attending school a few weeks in the year in a neighbor- 
ing log cabin which boasted of no more luxuries than the 
himible slave dwelling. The servant and his family were 
well fed and had plenty of domestic dotii for all necessary 
wearing apparel. 

The kind of clothing which the Kentucky slave had can 
be seen best by a study of the runaway slave advertisements 
where a description of apparel was often essential to the 
apprehension of the Negro. "Billy" in 1803 ran away from 
his owner in Lexington and took such a variety of clotiiing 
with him that the master was unable to give a description of 
them.* "Jack," running away from his owner in Mercer 
County, had on when he left and took with him "one pale 
blue jeans coat, one gray jeans coat, and an old linsey coat; 
one pair of cloth pantaloons, one pair of jeans, and one of 
linen.'" "Thenton," when leaving his master in "Warren 
County, took with him "a new black smooth fur hat, a 
yellow woollen jeans frock coat, more than half worn; three 

1 Lexington Oagette, Augiwt 23, 1803. 
■ XoNfeoWa PubUo AdvertiMer, J11I7 10, 1824. 
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shirts, two of coarse cotton and one entirely new, the tiiird a 
bleached domestic and new; one blanket j one pair of 
pantaloons, of cotton and flax.'" "Jarret," from Leitch- 
field, wore when he left "a. smooth black Bnssia bat" and 
took with him "a pair of buckskin saddle bags . . . and a 
great deal of clothing, to wit: one brown jeans frock coat, 
and pantaloons of the same; also, a brown jeans overcoat, 
with large pockets in the side; a new dark colored overcoat, 
two pair bine cloth pantaloons, and an old silver watch."* 
The clothing of "Esan," from Meade Connty, was described 
as "brown jeans pants, black cassinet pants, bine cloth 
pants, three fine shirts, one black silk vest and one green 
vest, one brown jeans frock coat, one pale bine coat, velvet 
collar; coarse shoes and black hat'" "Stewart" left his 
master in Bullitt County dressed in typical Negro attire— 
"a black luster coat, made sack fashion, and a pair of snnff 
colored cassinet pantaloons ; also, a black fur hat with low 
crown and broad brim, and vest with purple dots on it."* 
"George," living in Marion County, had an outfit of 
"Brown jeans frock coat (skirt lined with home-made 
flannel dyed with madder), a pair of new black and yellow 
twilled negro jeans pantaloons, white socks, factory shirt 
with, linen bosom, and black wool hat.'" An owner adver- 
tising in 1852 stated that his slave "Andy" had three suits 
of clothes with him when he ran away.^ It is perfectly 
evident from the reading of these slave advertisements that 
the male Negroes were as substantially clothed as any mem- 
bers of their race could expect to be at that time even in a 
state of freedom. The surplus clothing as described above 
was all a part of the slave's own property and not taken 
from the master's wardrobe. There were many cases of 
theft but they need not be considered' in this discussion. 
A large majority of all runaway slaves were men and 

■ LouiniOe Weehljf Jovmal, Octobeo- IS, 184S. 

« Ibid^ October 22, 184S. 

« Ibid^ September 27, 1848. 

tibid., Uar 16, 1849. 

TJbld., December 10, 1861. 

• Ibid., December es, 1868. 
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even when advertisements dealt with female fugitives it 
was only on rare occasions that the owner attempted to give 
a description of the clothing which was worn. Will Morton 
in 1806 gave a list of "Letty's" clothing as "two or three 
white mnslin dresses, one of fancy chintz, salmon colored 
linsey petticoat, white yam stockings, and good shoes, with 
sundry other clothing of good quality.*** At such an early 
date in the history of Kentucky slavery the apparel of this 
young slave woman compares very favorably with that 
which was worn by the white people. 

In sickness the slaves were cared for by the siime physi- 
cian who looked after the master and his family and shonld 
occasion demand assistance any member of the owner*s 
household might be found nursing a sick Negro. There 
was no limit to the supply of fuel for the winter, for the 
slaves had the right to cut timber for their own use any- 
where in (he woods of tiie estate.*" 

As in Virginia, the slave was permitted to have a little 
'* track-patch** of half an acre or more, where he could raise 
any crop that he desired. In Kentucky these small plots of 
ground were nearly always filled with sweet potatoes, 
tobacco and watermelons. The soil was not only conducive 
to their cultivation but they were the three favorite agri- 
cultural products for personal consumption. These par- 
ticular crops needed little cultivation once they were planted 
and such as was necessary could easily be done on Satur- 
day afternoons, when tiie slave was at leisure. 

Historians have reminded us that in most of the 
Southern States there was a tendency for the more energetic 
of the slaves to work for pay during their idle hours and 
thus eventually secure a sufficient surplus to buy their own 
freedom. In Kentucky such cases were very rare. Most 
Negroes seem to have been content with their condition in 
such bondage as existed in the State. There were many 
cases in which a Negro refused to purchase his freedom 

'Lexington Oatette, April 12, 1806. 

It The beat contemponr^ trefttment of Qua subject id general ie hy Dr. B. 
J. Spnrr— the sole printed text being ia Perriu'i Eittory of Bowbon Cotmly, 

pp. 59-eo. 
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although he had the necessary amomit of money. George 
Brown, the famous Negro anthor of Recollections of an 
Ex-slave, published in the Winckester Democrat, has given 
us some experiences which testify to the feeling existing 
between master and slave. In 1857 his mistress was offered 
$2,100 for George, but when talking the matter over with 
him she fonnd that he had serious objections to the pro- 
spective purchaser. She showed an interest in Brown's 
welfare by refusing to sell him. In later years when free- 
dom was within his grasp for the asking, Brown "bought 
himself" for $1,000 because, as he says m his own words, 
it was not honorable for him to "swindle his young mistress 
out of her slave." Such was the example of a Kentucky 
slave who purchased his own freedom, not for his own 
benefit, but for that of his mistress. 

Another factor entered into this question. In the later 
years, once a slave secured his liberty, he was immediately 
required to leave the State and if such a one had lived all 
his life in Kentucky, he would naturally hesitate to depart 
into an unknown region. Many of the slaves did earn con- 
siderable money by cobbling shoes, cutting wood, and 
making brooms, but most of them showed little tendency 
to save their earnings for any future deliverance from bond- 
age. They were more concerned then — as they often are 
even yet— with the pleasures of the day. More often they 
were to be found wasting their spare change on whisky, a 
problem which grew greater for the master with passing 
years. 

In addition to the regular Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday off every week the slaves were given several other 
holidays throughout the year, the most extensive being at 
Christmas time. At Easter they were allowed two or three 
days rest and when an election was being held there was no 
work done outside of the r^^ular chores. The general elec- 
tion day in those times was the first Monday in August and 
it was the custom for most of the slaves throughout the 
"penny-royal" and "bluegrass" to journey to the county 
seat, where they would all congregate and have a general 
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frolic in accordance with Negro stacdards of a good time. 
In the later years of slavery the towns had established soffi- 
cient control of the Negroes gathering in their jurisdiction 
so that the drink evil was more or less mitigated. The fear 
of the law was a great incentive to their proper condnct on 
those rare occasions when they had a whole day in town to 
themselves without any tasks to perform for tiieir master. 
As Bothert has well observed, however, the slave sometimes 
did have to care for his drunken owner and take him home. 
To the student acquainted with Kentucky history and social 
conditions such a brief statement suggests a wealth of ma- 
terial on the local type of slavery. 

That ardent abolitionist from across the sea, Jfunes Silk 
Buckingham, has recorded a characteristic picture of the 
Kentucky slave at rest and in gala attire: 

"We remained at Henderson the greater part of the day, it being 
a holiday with the negro slaveH on the estate, so that it was difficult 
to get the requiaite number of hands to complete the landing in a 
short time. Some of the female slaves were very gaily dressed, and 
many of them in good taste, with white muslin gowns, blue and 
pink waists, ribbons, silk handkerchiefs or scarfs, straw bonnets, 
and a reticule for the pocket handkerchief held on the arm. In 
talking with them, and inquiring tJie reason of the holiday, one 
said she believed it was Easter, another said it was Whitsuntide, 
and a third thought it was midsununer. They were chiefly the 
household slaves, who are always better treated, better dressed, 
and more indulgent than the field laborers. The men who were 
employed in landing the cargo appeared to be more cheerful in 
their general aspect and behavior than the field slaves I have seen 
at the South : and there is no doubt that in Kentucky their condi- 
tion is very much better than in most other states, their work 
lighter, their food and clothing better, and their treatment more 
kind and humane,"'* 

Legally, there were no marriages among the slaves. 
They were not citizens, but property. The men were urged 
to take their "wives" from among the women of the home 
estate, if a suitable companion could be found. But if not 

11 Bnekiiigham, Battent and Wetten Statu, Vol. 3 ; 41. 
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they eventually secured one in the neighborhood and tiie 
master nsuaUy allowed the slave a pass to see his wife every 
night in the week. While such a cohabitation was not 
exactly a legal affair most of them were held as sacred as 
those more legalized anions among the master class. Many 
masters paid an unconscious tribute to these unions. When 
there ran away a slave who had a wife living in the neigh- 
borhood or even at a great distance the owner would make 
mention of the exact locality of the wife in order that people 
in that region would be on the lookout for the fugitive. 
J. C. Bucklin in 1824 did not ^ve much of a description of 
David, who had left his master, but he very carefully stated 
that he had a "wife and children at William Shirley's, about 
16 miles from this place, on the Westport Koad."^" An 
owner in Fayette county after giving a detailed picture of 
"Arthur" added that "Capt Peter Poindexter, eight miles 
from Lexington owns his wife, and I expect that he will be 
in that neighborhood.*"' A more extreme example was 
that of "Dick," a Lexington slave who ran away to New 
Orleans, the owner thought, because "he has a wife living 
in that city, and he has been heard to say frequently that 
he was determined to go to New Orleans."" Such cases 
as this were the logical consequence of the slavery system. 
They existed in Kentucky just as in any other slave State, 
bat they were few compared with those slaves unions that 
were never broken. 

It was to the economic as well as humanitarian interest 
of the master to have sympathy with the peace and content- 
ment of his servant. Thus most of them took care that tiie 
family relationships of the slaves should not be disturbed'. 
Oftentimes when the owner of either a husband or a wife 
was on the point of moving out of the county the masters 
would get together and make a trade which would obviate 
any disruption of the slave family. Under such conditions 
a man would part with a servant who otherwise could not 

itLc^tUviBe Publie Advertiter, Angnst 11, 1834. 
ii Lexington Oaeette, June 14, 1803. 
1* Lexington InteUigenotr, July 7, 1838. 
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have been bought at any price. Such a situation was pos- 
sible only in a State where the personal interest in a slave 
and bis welfare took precedence over merely his economic 
value to the owner. ^" 

Charles Stewart in My lAfe as a Sleeve has given us his 
own experiences of home life and marriage among slaves in 
Kentucky. He lived in Paris and was engaged in handling 
race horses. Soon after coming from Virginia to Ken- 
tucky he fell in love with a young mulatto girl, who was the 
property of a Mr. Kobertson, who gave his consent to their 
marriage, promising never to part them by his own free 
will. In his own dialect Stewart dictated his story. "So 
I married her, an' tuk her to a little house I had fixed up 
near de stables, an' she clear-starched an' sewed an' *broid- 
ered an' wukked wid de hand-loom, an' made more pretty 
tilings dan I could connt. She paid her marster, en course, 
reg'lar, so much a month fur her hire, but, lor', she neber 
touched her aimin's fur dat. I had plenty of money to hire 
as many wives as I wanted, bnt dis one was de onliest one 
I eber did want, an' so it was easy enough." After two 
years his wife became very sick and died and the grief of 
the Negro man was touching in the extreme. "She was 
jes ' as fond o ' me as I was of her, an ' it did 'pear hard luck 
to lose her jes' as I was makin' up my mind to buy her out 
and out, only en course, it was a fortunate thing I hadn't 
bought her, as long as she had to die, kase den I would ha' 
lost her an' de money too. Arter she was in de ground it 
jes' 'peared to me like eberything was different; I tuk a 
dislikement to Paris, an' I didn't feel like goin' home to 
Virpnny." His master agreed to let him go wherever he 
liked if he could find an owner to suit him and finally 
Stewart went to Louisiana after an interview with Senator 
Porter of that State. He was to stay six months to see 
how he liked it and then if agreeable he was to stay there. 
He must have been a rather unusual Negro, for his selling 
price was finally fixed at $3,500." 

lePemn (Bourbon Conn^), p. 60. 

^*Harp«r'» Mag<ui*e, October, ISM, pp. 7S0-788. 
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But life among the slaves of Kentucky was not by any 
means a path of roses. Many anti-slavety leaders attested 
to this fact The most trustworthy statement that was ever 
made on this general subject was that embodied in t^e 
pamphlet of the Presbyterian Synod of Kentucky in 1835 
advocating gradual emancipation. The following brief 
extracts are most significant: 

"The system produeee general lieentiongness among the slaves. 
Marriage, as a civil ordinance, they cannot enjoy. Until slavery 
waxeth old, and tendeth to decay, there cannot be any legal recog- 
nition of the marriage rite, or the enforcement o£ its consequent 
duties. For, all the regulations on this subject would limit the 
master's absolute right of properly in the slaves. In his disposal 
of them he could no longer be at liberty to consult merely his own 
interest . . . their present qnasi-marriages are continually voided 
(at the master's pleasure). . . . They are in this way brought to 
consider their matrimonial alliances as things not binding, and act 
accordingly. We are then assured by the most unqueationable tes- 
timony that licentiousness is the necessary result of our sys^m. 

One would infer from this observation of apparently fair- 
minded men that slave unions were not very sacred affairs 
and that any disruption of them would amount to little, but 
in the same document these Presbyterian preachers give a 
back-handed compliment to the stability, at least in tempera- 
ment, of the average slave marriage. 

"Brothers and sisters, parents and children, husbands and wives, 
are torn asunder and permitted to see each other no more. These 
acts are daily occurring in the midst of us. The shrieks and 
agony often witnessed on such occasions proclaim with a trumpet 
tongue, the iniquity of our system. There is not a neighborhood 
where these heartrending scenes are not displayed ; there is not a 
village or road that does not behold the sad procession of manacled 
outcasts, whose mournful countenances tell that they are exiled by 
force, from all that their hearts hold dear. ' ' 

It is strange that these two opposing views should appear 
in the same pamphlet, bat nevertheless they are both un- 
doubtedly true pictures of slavery in Kentucky. It is 
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merely a question as to which of the two represented the 
majority of cases. Licentiousness there was, but it was cer- 
tainly very much less among the slaves of Kentucky than 
in the far South. Slave unions were treated with more 
respect by the masters of Kentucky than in most slave 
States. As has been pointed out in a previous chapter, the 
very fact that the few instances of inhuman separation of 
slave families produced such a storm of public disapproval 
shows that it was not a very general practice in the State. 

From the legal standpoint ihe slave had no rights or 
privileges in the attainment of even a meager education. 
On the other hand Kentucky was the only slave State, with 
the exception of Maryland and Tennessee, which never 
passed any laws forbidding the instruction of slaves. Thus 
no penalty was attached to Kegro education, neither was 
any encouragement given. Those slaves who learned to 
read were the servants of masters who because of consci- 
entious scruples taught them how to read the Bible. Few 
slaves ever learned to write, for they might then be tempted 
to serve as uoofficial dispensers of passes in the owner's 
name. The genertil objection to any reasonable amount of 
education was the tendency towards dissatisfaction with 
the servile status thereby aroused. K the slave could learn 
to read well, it was feared that he would become a victim of 
the "filthy" abolitionist literature, which through the re- 
sultant effect upon the Negroes would have produced no 
end of trouble to the slavery system. Hence, for the most 
part, the Kentucky slave remained in blissful ignorance, 
and well for him as such and the institution be represented 
that his learning was no greater.^'' 

Out of a collection of some three hundred and fifty run- 
away slave advertisements concerning Kentucky slaves the 
author has found 71 cases in which mention was made that 
the Negro could read and 37 instances in which he could 
write. The latter cases are all included in the former 

"Clarke, Sufferingt of Lewit tmd Milton Ctarkt, p. 104. 
Bothert, Eittofti of MiMenbvrg County, p. 104. 
Penis (Boarbon Conn^), p. 60. 
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classification also. On that basis a little over ten per cent 
of the slaves could read and write and abont twenty per 
cent coold read but were unable to write. There are, how- 
ever, two strong reasons against any snch general con- 
clnsion. In the first place, the more a slave learned the 
more liable be was to become dissatisfied and ran away ; and 
secondly, the carefnl mention which was made in advertise- 
ments of the Nero's ability to read or write would tend to 
show that it was more or less an unusual accomplishment. 

Taking up the question of the education of slaves in the 
State, the Presbyterian Synod of Kentucky said in 1834 
that "Slavery dooms thousands of human beings to hope- 
less ignorance ... if slaves are educated it must involve 
some outlay upon the part of the master. ... It is incon- 
sistent with our knowledge of human nature to suppose that 
he will do this for them. The present state of instruction 
among this race remains exactly what we might . . . natu- 
rally anticipate. Throughout the whole land (State), so 
far as we can learn, there is but one school in which, during 
the week, slaves can be taught. The light of three or four 
Sabbath schools is seen glimmering through the darkness 
that covers the black population of the whole State. Here 
and there a family is found where humanity and religion 
impel the master, mistress or children to the laborious task 
of private instruction.'"* 

It should be added in this connection that the same state- 
ment would hold tme of the free Negro population of Ken- 
tucky at the same period. Until long after the Civil War 
there was no provision made for their education other than 
that of individual enterprise. The public education of the 
whites was not on a plane comparable to that of any of the 
Northern States until after the reconstruction period, and 
even then Kentucky lagged behind for years. 

The chureh and its influence for the betterment of society 
under the slavery system was more effective than the school. 
The chief religious paper of the State was the Presbyterian 
Herald and one of its most persistent pleas was that the 

"Addreti to the People of Kentvoky, p. 8. 
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proper religions inatmction of the Negro servant class 
would answer most of tiie objections to the institution. 
"The most formidable weapon in the hands of the aboli- 
tionist,'* said the editor, "is the indifference which he 
charges to the Christian slaveholder toward the spiritnal 
welfare of the slave under .his control. Disarm him of this 
weapon, and you have done much to render him power- 
less."" 

BeligiouB instruction in families of Christian habits of 
life, however, was not so sadly neglected. The household 
servants were usually brought to the house during the 
family worship and the scriptures were not merely read to 
them but explained. No restrictions were ever placed on 
church attendance either by law or by custom. Many slaves 
united with the white churches and throughout the State 
today one may find any number of old churches whose records 
still show several of these Negroes on the church rolls. 
Most of them are very kindly remembered for their good 
moral character and abiding faith. Such a condition was 
not so prevalent among the agricultural slaves, except 
where they were few in numbers. Even here, however, the 
religious instinct was not suppressed in any manner. Their 
religion at the most was a very crude imitation of the 
worship of their masters. They were not confined to the 
rear seats of the white churches for their attendance at 
Sunday services. They could hold their own meetings in 
schoolhouses and vacant church edifices. 

It was these distinctively slave gatherings that gave rise 
to one of the most interesting of all N^ro characters— the 
preacher. Tradition and story have related many a charm- 
ing picture of this quaint representative of Negro faith, 
but unfortunately few life stories of any of them have ever 
been preserved. In nearly all the county histories we find 
mention of several of these Negro exhortera who seemingly 
were men of some d^free of intelligence. The majority of 
them were apparently themselves slaves, subject to the will 

t* Pretbyterian Eerali, April 16, 1S4S. Bee especiaUjr tlie editorial and 
articles in the issne of October 4, 184». 
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of their masters, and while the restrictions on their move- 
ments were very lax, they seldom if ever spoke beyond the 
borders of their home county." 

One of the famona Negro preachers of the early nine- 
teenth-eentary South was Josiah Henson. From 1825 to 
1828 he was a slave in Daviess County, Kentucky, and in his 
autobiography he has given us a picture of the circum- 
stances under which he became a slave preacher. "In Ken- 
tucky," said he, "the opportunities of attending on the 
preaching of whites, as well as of blacks, were more numer- 
ous; and partly attended by them, and the oampmeetii^ 
which occurred from time to time, and partly from study- 
ing carefully my own heart, and olwerving the developments 
of character around me, in all the stations of life which I 
could watch, I becan>e better acquainted with those religious 
feelings which are deeply implanted in the breast of every 
human being, and learnt by practice how best to arouse 
them, and keep them excited, and in general to produce 
some good religions impressions on the ignorant and 
thoughtless community by which I was surrounded. . . . 
I cannot but derive some satisfaction, too, from the proofo 
I have had that my services have been acceptable to those 
to whom they have been rendered. In the course of the 
three years from 1825 to 1828 I availed myself of all the 
opportunities of improvement which occurred and was ad- 
mitted as a preacher by a conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal CJhurch."" 

In Ballard County there was another interesting ex- 
horter. Advertising for his Negro Jack who had run away 
in 1850, C. B. Young pointed out that although he was a 
slave and the property of the "subscriber" he was a well- 
educated Baptist preacher and in the pursuit of his voca- 
tion he was well known by "many of the citizens of Pa- 
ducah, McCracken County, and also by citizens of Hickman 
and Fulton Counties, and is thought by many to be a free 
man."** 

»Batliert, Hittory of UvtUmiurg ComUy, p. 310. 
11 Henaon, Life of Jotiah Seiuon, fp. E&-27. 
nLotiitvme Wttilg Jotmtal, Much 27, 1860. 
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The only credentials which the Negro preacher carried, 
according to hia own testimony, came directly from the 
Lord. His education was only of a sufficient character to 
enable him to read the Bible and line oat the words of the 
hymns. His creed was never the creation of any school 
of theology. It was usually an original interpretation of 
supernatural phenomena varying widely even in one indi- 
vidual from time to time. Convinced of bis supernatural 
calling, he felt inferior to no one in tbe power of exegesis. 
As long as he held his balance and remained on terra firma 
his followers believed in him as he believed in himself. But 
as Lucius little has well said: "Once in a while a colored 
preacher lost his influence with his congregation by drink- 
ing too deeply of the Pierian spring. Too much learning 
r^sed him out of their orbit. They fell on stony ground." 
Strange, yet how true, that the more ignorant a slave 
minister was, the more power of influence for good he had 
among his fellow human beings." 

James Lane Allen has given us a splendid little sketch 
of three of these native characters whom he evidently knew 
in his younger days : 

"One of these negro preachers was allowed by his master to fill 
a distant appointment. Belated once, and returning home after 
the hoar forbidden for slaves to be abroad, he was cangbt by the 
patrol and cruelly whipped. Aa the blows fell, his words were, 
"Jesus Christ suffered for righteousness' sake; so kin I." 

Another was recommended for deacon's orders and actually 
ordained. When liberty came, he refused to be free, and continued 
to work in his master's family until his death. With considerable 
knowledge of the Bible and a fluent tongue, he would nevertheless 
sometimes grow confused while preaching and lose his train of 
thought. At these embarrassing junctures it was his wont sud- 
denly to call oat at the top of his voice, "Saul, Saul. Why per- 
secutest thou met" The effect upon hia hearers was electrifying: 
— as none but a very highly favored being could be thought worthy 
of enjoying this persecution. He thus converted his Iras of mind 
into spiritual reputation. 

H little, L. P., Ben SarOin, kit Timei md Contempcrariei, pp. S44-fi4S. 
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A third uamed Peter Cotton, imited the vocations of ezhorter 
and wood-chopper. He united them literally, for one moment 
Peter might be seen standing on his log chopping away, and the 
next kneeling down beside it praying. He got his mistress to make 
him a long jeans coat and on the ample tails of it to embroider, by 
his direction, sondry texts of scripture, such as " Come unto Me, 
all ye that are heavy laden." Thus literally clothed with right- 
eousness, Peter went from cabin to cabin, preaching the Word. 
Well for him if that other Peter could have seen him."** 

One of the dominant features of such a type of religion 
among the Negroes was the resalting prevalence of saper- 
stition. It almost seems that in their ignorance they 
adopted every form of supernatural fear that was ever 
known among onr ancestors. But if it had ended t^ere 
the matter would not have been so important socially. In 
their constant association with white children they brought 
their fears of "gbost-bauntings" and other fantastic ideas 
into the minds of the very young. The peculiarity of the 
Negro slave as compared with the other superstitious races 
was his own sinister imaginative productions. They re- 
lated none of tiie valuable tales of ancient mythology, but 
rather did they fill the eartli with goblins, witches and 
ghosts — the result of their own dreams and fancies.*" 

The many stories of this sort whi(^ a "mammy" related 
to a child a half century ago can be reproduced by the old 
man of the twentieth century and the effect of the old ideas 
of magic is stiU with him. The prevalence of superstitious 
ideas in Kentucky today might easily be traced back to the 
associations of slavery times. But such a weakness may 
not always have done harm; not every child was so influ- 
enced. The natural play of the Negro instinct was worth 
much to his peace and contentment. Here again Shaler 
has given us a rather unique observation from his own 
experience : 

M Allen, James Lute, Btue Qran Begion of KentucJcy, pp. 77-78. 
wBobertaon'i Autobiogrophj/, pp. lg4-lSS. 
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"The only movements of the spirit in the religions field that I 
can remember came from two sources: my mother's singing. . . . 
The other apiritaal inflaeuce came from the negroes. A number of 
them used to meet at night to talk religion beneath a shed which 
lay open to the northern sky. One of them, well named "Old 
Daniel," had a fervid imagination and excellent descriptive powers. 
He wonld picture the coming of the great angel as if it were before 
his eyes; the path of light shooting down from about the North 
star, — the majesty of his train. Then the rolling of the heavens 
"like a scroll" — ^I did not know what this process was like, but it 
seemed vaguely fine— and then the burning up of the world. I 
was always greatly moved when hearing these exhortations which 
most indeed have been rather wonderful things, but th^ made no 
permanent impression upon me. In fact I regarded them as ' n^- 
ger talk.' "*• 

The patriarchal character of slavery as it esisted in 
Kentncky is best shown in the relationship which generally 
existed between the master and his slave. The pioneers 
who brought their slaves with them from Virginia en- 
coontered many dangers not only in crossing the mono- 
tains but after they had settled in the new State. Many 
were the times when the slave proved himself a hero and 
even enconntered death in order to protect the master and 
his family. Tradition and history have banded down many 
of these stories to ns, but the most famous of all, as well as 
the best authenticated, was the experience of Monk Estill, 
who was the slave of Colonel James Estill, of Madison 
Connty. In a struggle with the Indians in 1782 in the 
region where Mount Sterling is now located Monk cried oat 
to his master in the thick of tbe fray: "Don't give way, 
Marse Jim; there's only twenty-five of the Injuns and yon 
can whip them." Colonel Estill was killed and Monk was 
taken prisoner but he soon managed to escape, and after 
joining his comrades carried one of the wounded men 
twenty-five miles. The young master was so gratefnl to 
Monk that he gave him his freedom and kept him in the 
best of comfort the rest of his life. This was the experi- 

*• SliBler'H Autobiography, pp. 6T-S8. 
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ecce of what is supposed to have been the first slave in the 
district of Kentucky." 

Not only was the slave on a par with hie master when 
it came to facing daogers but even in the field of sports he 
had as pleasant an outing as his overlord. While the one 
may have spent the day in fox hunting or deer driving, when 
nightfall came the Negro was apt to emerge from his 
quarters followed by his faithful dog in search of possum 
or coon. While the master may have enjoyed a feast of 
venison at his table tbe Negro was just as well satisfied with 
tie less valuable but savory game that graced his own meaL 

With the exception of the house servants most of the 
slaves of the State were employed in agricultural pursuits, 
but, as we have seen elsewhere, even here they were not to be 
found in large droves as in the States of the South. There 
were only a few big landed estates which were cultivated by 
the owners under their own supervision and in the large 
majority of cases the field slaves worked side by side with 
the whites. Often an owner's circumstances compelled him 
to labor in the fields with his slaves and when doing so he 
rarely demanded more of them than he did himself. Such 
a condition was not only true in the early days when there 
were few slaves but it extended throughout the slavery era.** 
The stories of the mildness of the institution in Kentucky 
which reached the North were little accredited by the radical 
element, which could never see any virtue in servile labor. 
Perhaps the most zealous abolitionist who visited the State 
was J. W. Buckingham, who wrote in 1840 that the "condi- 
tion of the Negroes, as to food, clothing, and light labor 
struck me as being better in Kentucky than in any other 
State."" While traveling in the heart of the slave section 
of the State between Frankfori: and Louisville he saw many 
instances of black and white laborers, slave and free, work* 
ing side by side in the same field.'" 

tiCoUina, Eittory of Eenttieki/, V6L 2, pp. 631-636. 

»« Cotterill, Eiatory of PUmeer Eentucky, p. 245. 

Little, L. P., Ben Sardiitt Mt Timet and Contenporariet, p. 543. 

M Bnckingbam, Baiter* and Wettem Btatet, Vol. 3 : 7-8. 
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The relation between tlie owner and the household type 
of slaye was of a more intimate nature and the master was 
careful to pick only the best of the Negroes. In such an 
environment we see the pictare of the Kentucky gentleman 
of song and story, and the Negro in all the best that tradi- 
tion has related of him. The latter became identified with 
the family of the master In sentiment and feeling. Under 
ordinary circumstances he had nothing to worry about, and 
with no cares pressing upon him, he became as happy as any 
Negro ever was. If the crops failed, or the owner became 
bankrupt he had none of the anxiety of his master, although 
he may have displayed the greatest sympathy with the exist- 
ing condition. It was his duty to give only his labor to his 
master and in return he was sheltered, clothed and sup* 
ported when sick or too old to labor ; and at last when his 
earthly toils were over, he was given a Christian burial. 
The humble affection which tiie slave had for his master in 
conjunction with the extreme confidence which he held for 
the outcome of all pecuniary troubles is shown by instances 
in the life history of every slaveholding family. No matter 
what might be the circumstances and conditions of the estate 
the slave could go on in his daily work without any fears or 
cares, except for the one great cloud that in the event of a 
disruption of the estate through a legal process he might 
be sold to satisfy his master's creditors. 

From onr present viewpoint the treatment may have 
heea at times rather harsh but we must be careful to judge 
It from the general standard of those times. It has been 
pointed out that it would bear "favorable comparison with 
the treatment of the white sailors in the British and Ameri- 
can navies of the same period."'' The slave code allowed 
a much severer policy than was generally carried out, for 
it must be considered that the law was made to fit the worst 
cases, where such action was justifiable. Often the attitude 
of the master appeared harsher than it was really meant to 
be. It may have been merely a display of authority on his 

M Little, L. p., Bm HonKn, M> Timea and ContempoTarUa, pp. 541-^. 
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part when he reprimanded a servant who had really com- 
mitted only a minor indiscretion.^^ 

There were naturally other scenes in which the treat- 
ment of slaves would not appear in such a favorable tight 
The chronically bad master, however, was at all times and 
mider all circumstances under the bao of a just public senti- 
ment. Shoold, by chance, a slave under such a one secure 
veogeance on his heartless overlord, the general feeling of 
the community was on tiie side of the slave. Strange to 
say, it was very often tme that persons who had known little 
concerning slavery until they came to Kentucky, as soon as 
they had accumulated a sufficient surplns, became the 
owners of slaves and proved to be the hardest task- 
masters."" Much light is thrown on this situation by Shaler. 

"A tjpleal example of this has been related by one of Eentnek^'B 3iB- 
tiuffuiehed eohbi 

' ' In the honaeholdH where I was intimfite tlie slavee were about on the Bame 
footing as the other members of the famUj; Oiej were subjeeted to andden ex- 
ploBioiM of the master 'h temper much as were hit children. I well remember a 
frequent ecene in my grandfather's house, where it was the custom that I 
should go every Sunday afternoon for connsel and Instraction. Thej were at 
flTEt somewhat f earaome occasious for a little lad thus to be alone with an aged 
and statelj' grandfather. I soon won his interest, in some measure by my fears, 
and came greatly to enjoy the intercourse, for be knew how to talk to a boy, 
and we became, in a way, boys together, in onr sense of the funny side of 
things. It was the custom, too, for him to divide the seasion of three or four 
hours with a brief nap taken in his chair. . . . 

"As his rooms were near the negro qnarter he would moke ready for bis 
siesta 1^ sending forth the servantman who waited on him, Udding him UU the 
people that they were to keep quiet during the performance. I can see him 
now with his pig-tail hanging down behind the back of the easy chair and a 
handkerchief over bis face as he courted slumber. For a minute or two it 
would be still, then the hidden varlets would be as noi^ as before. Then the 
pig-tail would b^n to twitch, and he would mutter: 'Jim, tell those people 
they mtut be still. ' Again a minute of quiet, and once more the jabbering and 
shouting. Now with a leap he would dutch his long walMng-stiek and charge 
the crowd in the quarter, laying about Hm with amating nimbleneee, until all 
the offenders were run to their holes. Back he would come from his excursion 
and settle himself to sleep. I could see that his rage was merely on the surface 
and that he had used it for a corrective, for he evidently took care not to hurt 
anyone." Bhaler's AvtobiograpXy, p. 37. 

u little, Ih P., Ben Sanlin, his Timet and Contemporariet, p. S13. 
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"There is a common opmion," said he, "that the slaves of 
the Southern households were subjected in various ways to 
brutal treatment. Such, in my experience, was not the 
ease. Though the custom of using the whip on white chil- 
dren was common enough, I never saw a negro deliberately 
punished in that way until 1862, when, in military service, I 
stayed at night at the house of a friend. This old man, 
long a widower, had recently married a woman from the 
state of Maine, who had been the governess of his children. 
In the early morning I heard a tumult in the back yard, and 
on looking out saw a negro man, his arms tied ap to a limb 
of a tree, while the vigorous matron was administering on 
his back with a cowhide whip. At breakfast I learned that 
the man had well deserved the flogging, bat it struck me 
as curious that in the only instance of the kind that I had 
known the punishment was from the hands of a Northern 
woman. "^* Shaler lived in Campbell County in the ex- 
treme northern section of the State, where there were only 
a few slaves and the treatment was milder perhaps than in 
any other part of Kentucky. 

The general attitude is best shown by the two laws 
passed in 1816 and 183Q. It had always been considered 
tiiat the slave, being the property of his owner, it remained 
for him and for him alone to serve as the disciplinarian of 
the Negro. The increasing abuse of this right by outsiders 
led to a law in 1815 giving the owners a power of action 
against persons abusing their slaves, and in February, 1816, 
the provisions were made more specific. If any person 
should "whip, strike or otherwise abuse the slave of 
another" without the owner's consent, the latter could re- 
cover damages in any circuit court in the commonwealth- 
regardless of whether or not the punishment so inflicted 
injured the ability of the slave to render service to his 
master."" 

Some of the contemporary conunent would seem to imply 
that the theory of the law was based on the property con- 
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ception of tiie slave and not apon hamanitarian motives. 
In other words, it was perfectly proper to punieli any slave 
as one saw fit as lon^ as one did not interfere with the 
property value of the servant. Fearon, while visiting the 
State in 1818, oame across an example of this kind and after 
telling the story of the punishment makes this comment: 
"It appears that this boy (the one who had been whipped) 
was the property of a regular slave-dealer, who was then 
absent at Natchez with a cargo. Mr. Lawe's humanity fell 
lamentably in my estimation when he stated, that 'whipping 
niggers, if they were his own, was perfectly right, and they 
perhaps deserved it ; but what made him mad was, that the 
boy was left under his care by a friend, and he did not like 
to have a friend's property injured.' """ The conduct ob- 
served by Fearon was clearly in violation of the law of 
1816, unless the absent master had given over his rights in 
full to the man Lawe, who administered the punishment. 
It may have been the spirit of the laws of Kentucky that 
Lawe had in mind when he spoke to Fearon. On the other 
hand, it could easily be given the interpretation which 
Fearon made. The trend of public opinion was more and 
more in the interest of justice for the slave as the law of 
1830 shows: 

If any owner of a slave shall treat such slave cruelly, so as in 
the opiuion of the jury, to endanger the life or limb of anch slave, 
or shall not supply his slave with sufficient food or raiment, it shall 
and may be lawful for any person acquainted with the fact or facts, 
to state and set forth in a petition to the Circuit Court, the tacts, 
or any of them aforesaid, of which the defendant hath been guilty, 
and pray that such slave or slaves may be taken from the poaaes- 
«on of the owner, and sold for the benefit of such owner, agreeably 
to the 7th article of the Constitution.*^ 

In accordance with this law, if a jury of twelve men 
were convinced that a master treated his slave cruelly, or 
failed to provide him the proper food and clothing, the 

■■Fearon, Bhetehet t'n Ameriea, p. 241. 
»T SeHdoft Laws, 1830, p. 174. 
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slave would be sold into better hands and the master would 
have to pay the costs of the suit. Most assuredly there was 
no place in the eyes of the law for an inhuman slaveholder. 
Not only was such a one a crimiihal in the eyes of the courts 
but he was socially ostracized in the ordinary circles of the 
community.'* 

Two instances of this kind in Lexington will show the 
public feeling. In 1837 Mrs. Turner, the wife of a wealthy 
Lexington judge, was accused of inhuman cruelty. Her own 
husband was the chief complainant, stating that "that 
woman has been the cause of the death of six of my servants 
by her severities." The trial caused intense excitement 
among the people of Lexington, more so perhaps for the 
reason that the defendant was a member of a prominent 
Boston family and her husband was a former judge of the 
criminal court in New Orleans. The court proceedings 
were brought to an end when the woman was pronounced 
insane and placed in the asylum.'^ 

Early in 1839 a Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell were tried in Lex- 
ington for the inhuman treatment of a female slave servant. 
The indignation of the citizens of Lexington is apparent 
from the publicity that was given to the proceedings in the 
local papers. A Dr. Constant testified that he saw Mrs. 
Maxwell whipping the Negro severely, without being par- 
ticular whether she struck her in the face or not. The lac- 
erations had brought blood in considerable quantities for he 
had found some on the steps. He had noticed previously 
that the slave had been thinly clad and was barefooted even 
in cold weather. During the previous months he had noticed 
several scars on her and at one time she had had one eye 
tied up for a week. A Mr. Winters was once passing along 
the street and saw one of the boys whipping the slave girl 
with a cowhide. Whenever she turned her face to him he 
■would hit her across the face either with the butt end or 
small end of the whip to make her turn around square to the 
lash, in order that he might get a fair blow at her. A Mr. 

*s Blancluud and Bice, Debate on Slavery, p. 135, 
'» American Slavery At It la, p. 97. 
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Say had noticed several wounds on her person, chiefly 
bruises. Capt. Porter, the keeper of the workhoose, thonght 
the injuries on Milly's person were very bad, some of them 
appeared to be hums, and some were bruises or stripes 
from a cowhide whip. The trial was held amidst a turmoil 
of resentment against the defendants and there was ap- 
parently no one in sympathy with them whatever.** 

Any discnssion of the relationships in slavery times 
would be incomplete without adding the characterization of 
the Kentucky master as drawn by a celebrated author who 
was bom in the heart of the hluegrass and was thoroughly 
familiar with the type : 

"The good in natare is irrepressible. Slavery, evil as it was, 
when looked at from the remoteaess of homaQ history as it is to 
be, will be judged an institution that gave development to a cer- 
tain noble type of character. 

"Along with other social forces peculiar to the age, it produced 
in Kentucky a kind of farmer the like of which will never appear 
f^ain. He had the aristocratic virtues: highest notions of pei^ 
sonal liberty and personal honor, a fine especial scorn of anything 
that was little, mean, cowardly. As an agriculturist he was not 
driving or merciless or grasping ; the rapid amassing of wealth was 
not among his passions, the contention of splendid living not among 
his thorns. To a certain carelessness of riches he added a certain 
profuseness of expenditure; and indulgent towards his own pleas- 
ures, towards others, his equals or dependents, he bore himself with 
a spirit of kindness and magnanimity. Intolerant of tyranny, he 
was no tyrant. To say of such a man, as JefEerson said of every 
slave-holder, that he lived in the perpetual exercise of the most 
boisterous passions and unremitting despotism, and in the exaction 
of the most degrading submission, was to pronounce judgment 
basty and unfair. 

"Rather did Mrs. Stowe, while not blind to his faults, discern his 
virtues when she made him, embarrassed by death, exclaim: "If 
anybody had said to me that I should sell Tom down south to one 
of those rascally traders, I should have said, ' Is thy servant a dc^ 
that he should do this thii^t' "*^ 

^Ltxington Seporter, Jannarr 15, 1839. 

« Allen, Jmmea I«ue, Sbu Orou Begion of Entneky, pp. 67-68, 
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CHAPTER V 

Public Opinion Reqabdino Emancipation ahd 
Colonization 

Although the facts herein set forth indicate that slavery 
in Kentucky was a comparatively mild form of servitude it 
is not the aim here to leave the impression that the anti- 
slavery element found no groimds for attacking the institu- 
tion. On the contrary, there were various elements that 
devised schemes for exterminating the institution. This 
was especially true of the churdies, which represented more 
than any other one force the sentiment of the State on the 
subject of emancipation. The three prominent Protestant 
denominations of the State were the Presbyterians, the Bap- 
tists, and the Methodists. The only one of the three which 
maintained a general continuous policy throughout the early 
nineteenth century on the question of slavery was the Pres- 
byterian. 

It was on the eve of the first Constitutional Convention 
of 1792 that David Eice, at that time the leader of the Pres- 
byterians in Kentucky, published a pamphlet under the 
nom-de-plume of philanthbopob entitled Slavery Inconsist- 
ent with Justice and Good Policy. While the author went 
into the general evils of slavery, such as the lack of protec- 
tion to female chastity, lack of religious and moral instruc- 
tion, uid the comparative unproductiveness of slave labor, 
he was not one of those violent opponents of the institution, 
who would abolish the whole system without any constrac- 
tive measures. A large part of his treatise was devoted to 
the supposed sanction of the scriptures and his own evidence 
that the same source was against rather than in favor of the 
system then in vogue. It was but natural that Rice should 
recommend that the convention should put an end to slavery 
in Kentucky in view of his firm opinions in the matter, but 
he had a clear vision of the future and he expressed his con- 
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vietion that "a gradaal emancipation only can be advis- 
able." He Bummed np Mb ideas in this sentence: "The 
legislatnre, if they judged it expedient, would prevent the 
importation of any more slaves ; they would enact that all 
bom after such a date should be free ; be qualified by proper 
education to make useful citizens, and be actually freed at a 
proper age."' He put these ideas forth as a citizen of Ken- 
tucky who was interested in its welfare and as a prospective 
member of the constitutional convention. When that body 
assembled at Danville he did not hesitate to voice his views 
again but the forces of slavery were dominant and the 
majority enacted the famous article IX, which determined 
the slave code of the State until the institution was abolished 
by the 13th amendment to the federal constitution. The 
significance of the attitude of David Bice lies in the fact that 
as early as the year 1792 he put forth the idea of gradual 
emancipation, a policy far in advance of his age but which 
in the course of time was held by a large number of the fair- 
minded statesmen of Kentucky. 

In 1794 the Transylvania Presbytery, which was the gov- 
erning body of that sect at that time for the whole State, 
passed a resolution asking that slaves should be instructed 
to read the Bible, having in view the sole idea that when 
freedom did come to them they would be prepared for it.' 
The same body in 1796 expressed the following fair-minded 
attitude in the form of a resolution : 

Although the Preslqrtery are fully convinced of the great evil 
of slavery, yet they view the final remedy as alone belonging to the 
civil povrers; and also do not think that they have sufficient author- 
ity from the word of Gkid to make it a term of Christian com- 
muuion. They, therefore, leave it to the consciences of the brethren 
to act as they may think proper; earnestly recommending to the 
people tinder their care to emancipate such of their slaves as tfaey 
may think fit subjects of liberty; and that they also take every 
possible measnre, by teaching their young slaves to read and give 
them such other instruction as may be in their power, to prepare 

> D&Tidson, Eittory of th« Pref&ytmtm Chwvh in Kentuekf/, p. 336. 

* Uinutet of TroMylvonia Pretbvtery, VoL 1, p. 147. 
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them for the enjoyment of liberty, an event which they contemplate 
with the greatest pleasure, and which, they hope, will be accom- 
plished as soon as the natare of things will admit.* 

In the year 1797 the same organization decided that slavery 
was a moral evil but on the question of whether those per- 
sons holding slaves were guilty of a moral evil they decided 
in the negative. As to what persons were guilty they were 
unable to decide and the matter was postponed for futare 
action.* 

As early as 1800 the West LKtington Presbytery pointed 
to the trouble and division which slavery was likely to cause 
among the churches, but they were unable to come to any 
decision upon the exclusion of slavehotding members from 
church privileges and in a letter to the Synod of Virginia 
they asked for the judgment of higher ecclesiastical author- 
ities." In 1802 the same body decided on a policy of non- 
interference with the rights of the slaveholding members of 
the church." 

Beginning in 1823 the Synod of Kentucky advocated the 
cause of the American Colonization Society. Their general 
attitude on the slavery question was an open one as late as 
the year 1833 when they adopted a resolution to the effect 
that "inasmach as In the judgment of the Synod it is inex- 
pedient to come to any decision on the very difficult and 
delicate question of slavery as it is within our bounds; 
tharefore, resolved, that the whole matter be indefinitely 
postponed.'" The vote on this resolution stood 41 to 36. 

The enactment of the law of 1833 forbidding the impor- 
tation of slaves into Kentucky seems to have induced the 
Synod to take a step in advance, for when they nest met in 
1834 at Danville they adopted by the decisive vote of 56 to 7 
a resolution calling for the appointment of a connnittee of 
ten to draw up a plan for the instruction and future emanci- 

3 Mimttea of Traiuylvania Pretbjftery, Vol, 2, pp. 102-3. 

4IMd., Vol. 2, pp. 163,224. 

^Minutet W. Lexington Prubytery, Vol. 1, p. 38. 

• IbiS., p. 81. 

T Uimtet of Kentveky Sywd, Vol. S, pp. S6, 31. 
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pation of slaves in the State.^ The following year this com- 
mittee published a 64-page pamphlet entitled "An Address 
to the Presbyterians of Kentucky proposing a plan for the 
instruction and emancipation of their slaves. " Many edi- 
tions of this work were published throughout the country 
even as late as 1862 when it was issued by the United Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication in Pittsburgh. It was her- 
alded throughout the northern section of the United States 
as a very able document and was regarded all the more 
valuable because it was published in a slaveholding State. 
The major portion of the pamphlet was taken up with the 
general arguments setting forth the evils of the slavery 
system but in the last few pages they set down their plan 
for the gradual emancipation of the slaves in Kentucky — 
the most able contribution towards a reconstruction of the 
existing social system in the State which had been made up 
to that time. 

"The plan, then, which we propose is, for the master to 
retain during a limited period, and with regard to the wel- 
fare of the slave, that authority which he before held, in 
perpetuity, and solely for his own interest. Let the full 
liberty of the slave be secured against aU contingencies, by 
a recorded deed of emancipation, to take effect at a speci- 
fied time. In the meanwhile, let the servant be treated with 
kSndness — let all those things which degrade him be re- 
moved — let him enjoy m^ns of instruction, let his moral 
and religious improvement be sought— let his prospects be 
presented before him, to stimulate him to acquire those 
habits of foresight, economy, industry, activity, skill and 
integrity, which will fit him for using well the liberty he is 
soon to enjoy." The actual plan of potential freedom was 
stated briefly in these words: "(1) We would recommend 
that all slaves now under 20 years of age, and &11 those yet 
to be bom in our possession, be emancipated as they sev- 
erally reach their 25th year. (2) We recommend that deeds 
of emancipation be drawn up, and recorded in our respec- 
tive county courts, specifying the slaves whom we are about 

»Mimae» of Kmtuotey Bynod, ToL S, pp. S0-S2. 
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to emancipate, and the age at which each is to he free. (3) 
We recommend that onr slaves be instructed in the common 
elementary branches of education. (4) We recommend that 
strenuous and persevering efforts he made to induce them 
to attend upon the ordinary services of religion, both do- 
mestic and public. (5) We recommend that great pains be 
taken to teach them the Holy Scriptures ; and that, to effect 
this the instrumentality of Sabbath Schools, wherever they 
can be enjoyed, beunited with that of domestic instruction."* 

This appeal was not to the officials of the State but to the 
members of a particular religious body by its governing 
organization. The success or failure of the plan depended 
entirely upon the individual slaveholder's attitude in the 
matter. The committee added this sentence by way of ex- 
planation: "These are measures which all ought to adopt; 
and we know of no peculiarity of circumstances in the case 
of any individual which can free him from culpability if he 
neglects them."" 

The sentiments embodied in this appeal were not, how- 
ever, any indication of the feeling among the slaveholding 
Presbyterians of the State nor were they expressive of the 
Synod itself, for that body never took any action upon the 
address, it being the work of the committee of ten entirely." 
Davidson, writing in 1847, made the following comment on 
the sentiment of the church people in Kentucky at that time. 
"In the morbid and feverish state of the public mind, it is 
not to he concealed, that by some they (the Committee) 
were considered as going to an unwarrantable and impru- 
dent length. The northern abolitionists were waging a hot 
crusadeagainst slavery, sending out itinerant lecturers, and 
loading the mails with inflammatory publications. Their 
measures were marked with a fanatical virulence rarely ex- 
hibited, and the people were exasperated beyond forhear- 
ance% . . the effects were truly disastrous. The prospect of 
emancipation was retarded for years. The laws bearing on 
the slave population were made more stringent than ever, 

■ Addreu to Freabyteriana of EmUtuky, pp. 83-M. 

i'lhid., p. 3*. 

" Oftvidioii, Hittcry of the Praibjiteritm ChuTeh (n Kentvclcy, p. 340. 
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and their privileges were curtailed. In Kentucky, the re- 
ligious meetings of the blacks were broken op or interrupted 
and their Sabbath schools dispersed."" 

When the subject of emancipation was under discussion 
in the Kentucky Synod one of the elders arose and stated 
that he owned one hundred slaves, nearly all of whom he 
had inherited. Many of them were so old that they could 
not provide for themselves, others were women and children 
whom no one was willing to feed and clothe for their labor. 
He stated emphatically that he had no desire to hold them 
in bondage, but that he was willing to do whatever was best 
for the slaves themselves. If he shonld free them, what 
would become of the aged and the women and childrenf 
Furthermore, it was a serious matter to give bond and 
security for the support of so many slaves of difFerent ages 
and character. He could not send them out of the State, 
for they were intermarried with the slaves of others ; and 
as to giving them wages, he could not, for they were eating 
him up as it was. With a feeling of intense interest in the 
slave and anxiety on his own behalf to do the right, he asked 
his brethren of the Synod, what he ought to do.*" The 
position of this kind-hearted Kentacky slaveholder shows 
more clearly than any other picture we could draw the diffi- 
culties of emancipation in Kentucky even when one was 
convinced of the evils of the slavery system. 

The final word of the Presbyterian Church on the whole 
subject of slavery was sounded at its General Assembly in 
Cincinnati in 1845, when a resolution was adopted, as sub- 
mitted by Nathan L. Eice, of Kentucky, stating that it was 
not competent for the church to legislate where Christ and 
his apostles had not legislated. This, at least for the time 
being, proved acceptable to the churches south of the Ohio 
and avoided a breach in the Presbyterians such as had just 
taken place among the Methodists and Baptists. 

The Baptists as a State organization did not pursue a 
policy similar to that of the Presbyterians. After the 

" Op. oit., p. 340. 

la BlAne^d and Bi«e, Debata on Slavery, p. 68. 
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failure of the emancipationist campaign in 1792 and again 
at the constitutional convention in 1799 a few members of 
the Baptist Chnrch began a movement for inunediate aboli- 
tion nnder the lead of several ministers— Tarrent, Barrow, 
Sntton, Holmes and others. The policy which they advo- 
cated was not only one of immediate abolition but of non- 
fellowship with the slaveholders within their own denomi- 
nation. There was no general governing body for the 
State, as the Baptists had several so-called associations 
which covered only a few counties each. The trend of 
opinion throughout the various commonwealth organiza- 
tions was apparently against the position held by the eman- 
cipationist group, for the latter in 1807 withdrew from the 
regular organizations and established oo association of 
their own which they called the Licking Locust Association. 
They were only able to muster the assent of twelve churches 
to their newer group and soon died out in importance." 
The real sentiment of the Baptists was no doubt much like 
that of the Presbyterians, bat these early advocates of Ne- 
gro freedom in their own organization were entirely too 
radical even for their own church membership. Had they 
followed a course of action and policy more in keeping with 
their own constituents they might have accomplished much 
good, whereas, as it was, tbey only stirred up the feeling 
within their own denomination to such an extent that there- 
after little progress was made towards a policy of even 
gradual emancipation of the slave. 

Throughout the slavery era, however, the Baptists in the 
State were divided into the "regular" and the "separa- 
tists,*' the former being in favor of non-interference with 
the question and the latter representing the advocates of 
emancipation in one form or another. Both agreed that 
slavery was an evil, but the regular group was unwilling to 
make it the cause of the expulsion of a slaveholder from the 
church. In May, 1845, a "Southern Baptist Convention" 
was held at Augusta, Georgia. The meeting had been 
hastily called and representatives were present only from 

i« Spencer, Sktary of the Bf^tittt in Kentiteky, Vol. 1, p. 186. 
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liforyland, South Carolina, North Carolina, Oeorgiii, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Kentucky, and the District of Columbia. 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee and Florida were repre- 
sented only by letters. The convention had been summoned 
as a protest against the action of the "Acting Board" of 
the church in the country in refusing to consent to the ap- 
pointment of a slaveholder to any field of foreign mis- 
sionary labors." In June of the same year the Kentucky 
Baptists for the most part withdrew from the northern 
organization and pledged themselves to this newly formed 
sonthem convention. The creed was not changed. It was 
simply a matter of rebuke toward the northern section's 
attitude on the slavery question.'" 

The Methodists had also struggled to find a peaceful 
solution of the problem of harmonizing Christianity with 
slavery. At the meeting of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Church in 1845, several days were taken up in the 
debate over the status of Bishop James Osgood Andrew, of 
Kentucky. By inheritance and marriage he was a slave- 
holder. Finally he was requested by a vote of 110 to 68 * ' to 
desist from the exercise of the office of Bishop while this 
impediment remained." The sonthemers in the convention 
became unusually indignant, declaring that the infiiction of 
such a stigma upon Bishop Andrew would make it impossi- 
ble for them to maintain the influence of Methodism in the 
South." So they withdrew from the convention and in 
May, 1845, held a convention of the Methodist diurches of 
the Southern States in LouisviUe. After a nineteen-day s' 
session they decided to set up an organization of their own 
to be known as the "Methodist Episcopal Church South" 
and to have their first meeting at Petersburg, Virginia, in 
May, 1846." 

The Kentucky Methodist Conference met at Frankfort 
on September 17, 1845, and the entire attention of the meet- 
ing was ^ven over to the question of whether they would 

uNOes' Begitter, Ifay 24, 1846. 

»• Ibid., June 28, 1845. 

11 Ibid., June S, 1S44. 

18 Ibid., May 17, 24, 31, 1845. 
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adhere to the general conference or would pledge them- 
selves to the newly formed sonthem organization. Bishop 
Andrew appeared at Frankfort at the crucial moment and 
stated all the facts concerning himself and the action which 
the Louisville Conference had taken as a result of the 
trouble in the previous General Conference. By a vote of 
146 to 5 they then declared that henceforth they would ad- 
here to the Methodist Episcopal Church South, and that all 
proceedings, records and official acts would thereafter be in 
the name of the "Kentucky Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South."** 

At its annual conference in 1858 held in Hopkinsville 
the Louisville Conference held a very heated debate over 
the rules of the church regarding slaveholders. Finally 
they voted to expunge from the General Rules the one which 
forbade "the buying and selling of men, women and chil- 
dren, with the intention to enslave them."** The regula- 
tion thus repealed, although it was a part of the rules of 
Methodism, was just another indication of the sentiment in 
Kentucky at that time to resent more and more the en- 
croachments of the North on the slave system of the South 
and to hang on to the institution with a grim determination. 
But they were not willing to go to unwarrantable lengths, 
for at the Kentucky Conference held in Gfermantown in 
March, 1860, a proposition submitted by the sister confer- 
ences to the South with a view to further altering the rules 
on slavery was denied."* 

The churches of Kentucky for the most part pursued a 
policy of benevolent neutrality in the struggle which the 
slave forces of the State were having with their neighbors 
to the North. The Baptists and Methodists within the com- 
monwealth officially never made any positive contribution 
to the forces of either side, and they took no definite stand 
until the whole southern division of their general national 
organization withdrew from membership in the national 
conventions and set up an organization of their own. When 

I'NOet' SegMer, September 27, IMS. 

w ColUni, flirtorv of Eentveky, Vol. 1, p. 81. 

" nid.. Vol. 1, p. 83. 
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this much had been done both the Methodists and Baptists 
of Kentucky pledged their allegiance to their respective 
newly formed southern conventions. On the other hand 
the Presbyterians of the State maintained a policy that was 
distinctively their own, separate and apart from any acts 
of their national organization. They were the only religious 
body in Kentucky to issue oflScially a constructive plan for 
the betterment of social and economic conditions under 
slavery. When it came to the advocacy of even gradual 
emancipation they were careful to state that the plan was 
only published for the benefit of the slaveholding members 
of their own religious body. The Presbyterians went 
further in their interference with the institution of slavery 
in the State than any other religious body, but even they 
were not willing to try to extend their home missionary field 
beyond their own membership. On the whole, the churches 
in Kentucky merely followed the dictates of public opinion 
on the subject of slavery, trying to pursue a policy of 
neutrality as long as possible and then when it wag no longer 
feasible, most of them sided with the slaveholding group. 
The northern section of none of these religious bodies, how- 
ever, was driven out of the State. There were a good many 
of the so-called "northern" churches which remained loyal 
to the old national organizations. 

The summary of the actions of the three principal re- 
ligious bodies of the State shows that there was a growing 
sentiment ag^st the institution of slavery. Kentucky 
being a slaveholding State, the significauoe of this attitude 
was very important. While it may be true that the majority 
sentiment even among the churches was not in favor of the 
elimination of slavery the very fact that even a minority 
were coming to the front unmolested by violence and threats 
and favoring the gradual elimination of the established in* 
stitution revealed the general trend of public opinion among 
the people of Kentucky. These measures were taken en- 
tirely upon their own initiative and were not prompted by 
an outside anti-slavery influence. 

Any discussion of the evolution of public opinion in 
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Kentucky on the subject of emancipation and of slavery in 
general would be incomplete without describing the attitude 
of Henry Clay toward the institution in Kentucky. During 
almost the entire period of slavery in Kentucky he was the 
foremost citizen of the State and one of Uie principal slave- 
holders. From those two viewpoints alone anything that he 
had to say on the local type and problems of slavery is 
valuable in this connection. 

The general position of Clay on the subject of Negro 
servitude has never been very widely understood. Among 
the radical abolitionists of the North he was looked upon as 
a friend of slavery for tiie sake of political advancement 
and among the slaveholders in some parts of the South he 
was regarded as almost a member of the Garrisonian group 
of the enemies of slavery. To understand Clay's real posi- 
tion we need only to consider his relation to the institution 
as it existed in his native State. 

Coming from Virpnia to Lexington in 1797, Clay soon 
found ample opportunities for a public career. He first 
came into prominence as a writer on slavery in the columns 
of the Lexington Ganette and tbe Kentucky Reporter. 
When the constitutional convention of 1799 was called for 
a revision of the fundamental law of the State Clay bent all 
his efforts towards the adoption of a system of gradual 
emancipation for the slaves of Kentucky. It was pointed 
out that there were relatively few slaves in the State and 
that a progressive plan of liberation would be much easier 
titan at any future time. 

The consensus of opinion at the time was that the 
emancipationists led by this young man from Virginia 
would have been successful, had it not been for the interven- 
ing excitement produced by the Alien and Sedition Laws 
and the resnlting famous Virginia and Kentucky Resolu- 
tions of 1798. Clay threw himself heart and soul into the 
newer campaign against the mistakes of the Federalists and 
the former enthusiasm for the gradual freedom of the slaves 
seems to have died down in his thought as well as among 
the Kentucky people in general. Thus the constitutional 
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convention of 1799 left the conditions of slavery as they 
were. 

In a speech delivered three decades later before the Ken- 
tucky Colonization Society, Clay said in commenting on his 
position in 1798: "More than thirty years ago, an attempt 
was made, in this conmionwealth, to adopt a system of grad- 
ual emancipation, similar to that which the illustrious Frank- 
lin had mainly contributed to introduce in 1780, in the state 
founded by the benevolent Penn. And among the facts of 
my life which I look back to with most satisfaction is that 
of my having cooperated, with other zealous and intelligent 
friends, to procure the establishment of that system in this 
state. We were overpowered by numbers, but submitted to 
the decision of the majority with that grace which the 
minority in a republic should ever yield to that decision. I 
have, nevertheless, never ceased, and shall never cease, to 
regret a decision, the effects of which have been to place us 
in the rear of our neighbors, who are exempt from slavery, 
in the state of agriculture, the progress of manufactures, 
the advance of improvements, and the general progress of 
society."** In his famous speech in the Senate on Aboli- 
tion in 1839, referring further to his activities in 1798, Clay 
stated that "no one was rash enough to propose or think of 
immediate abolition. No one was rash enough to think of 
throwing loose upon the community, ignorant and unpre- 
pared, the untutored slaves of the state."" 

Clay's private dealings with the institution were always 
consistent with his political principles on the subject of 
slavery. He bought many slaves during his lifetime but he 
never sold any.** Clay believed that the slaves should be 

tt 8«liim, Cftil, Henry Clay, Vol. 1, p. SI. 

»»Coltoii, Workt of Clay, Vo). 6, p. 163. 

MHis Rttitude was perhaps best sIiowd when, on a Tisit to Blcbmond, 
Indiam, in the fall of 1S46, he was presented with a petition bj a Qoaker 'bj 
the name of Uendenhall asking^ ^'"^ to liberate all the ilaves he owned. Claj 
made a rather lengthj speech to the gentleman on the general prineiplM of the 
qnestion and then came down to the prmetieal tide of the problem: 

"Withoat anj knowledge of the relation in which I stand to n^ slaves, 
or their individual eonditian, 70D, Ur. Mendenhall, and jvat associates, who 
have been active in getting np thii petition, call npon me forthwith to liberate 
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freed, bat at tlie same time considered the difficulties at- 
tendant upon instant emancipation. Among the mass of the 
slaveholders of the State, Clay was one of the very few 
who held a perfectly consistent attitnde on gradual eman- 
cipation as was finally shown by his will.^ 

the whole of them. Now let me tell you, that some half a doten of them, from 
age, decrepitude, or iD^rmit}', are whoUj' unable to gain a livelihood for them- 
selves, and are a heavy charge npon me. Do you think that I should conform 
to the dictates of humanity by ridding myself of that charge, and sending them 
forth into the world with the boon of liberty, to end a wretched exiBtdnce in 
Btarvationf Another elasB is composed of helpleu infants, with or without 
improvident mothers. Do yon believe as a ChriatiBn, that I should perform my 
daty toward tbem by abandoning them to their fatel Then there is another 
class who woidd not accept their freedom if I would give it to them. I have 
for many years owned a slave that I wished would leave me, but he would not. 
What ehall I do with that dassf" 

"What my treatment of my riaves is yon can learn from Charies, who 
accompanies me on this joornejr, and »ho hu traveled with me over the greater 
part of the United States, and in both the C^jiadas, and has had a thonaand 
opportunities, if he bad chosen to embrace them, to leave me. Excuse me, Mr. 
^endenhall, for saying that my slaves are as well fed and clad, look as sleek 
and hear^, and are quite as civil and reapectfnl in their demeanor, and aa 
little disposed to wonnd the feelings of any one, as you are." 

"I shall, Mr. Mendenhall, take your petition into respectful and deliberate 
consideration; bat before I come to a final decision, I should tike to know what 
yon and your associates are willing to do for the slaves in my possession, if I 
should think proper to liberate them. I own about flf ty, who are probably worth 
about fifteen thousand dollara To turn them loose upon society without any 
means of subsistence or support would be an act of cruelty. Are you willing 
to raise and secure the payment of fifteen thousand dollars for their benefit, if 
I should be induced to free themf The security of tbe payment of that sum 
would materially lessen the obstacle in the way of their emancipation. " — Col- 
ton, Beed & MoEinley, Workt of Sewry Clay, Vol. 6, pp. 389-390. 

This Bums up in Clay's own words his treatment of the slaves that were 
under his controL It is not to be presumed in any case that general condi- 
tions in the State were like this. There were obvious reasons why Clay conldn 't 
get one or two of his slaves to accept freedom when he offered it, for they 
realiied that they were far better off under his own particular care than they 
could ever hope to be under an absolutely free status in society. 

M So consistent was Clay in deed as well as words in spite of all that the 
opposing forces bad accomplished in tbe State of Kentucky that when he died 
he left a will which did for his own slaves just what he would have had others 
do in his lifetime. As long as he lived he refused to emancipate his slaves but 
when he passed away he left a written document, the following portion of 
which forms the endnent elim&z to a career of continuous labors for the 
eventaal good of the Kentucky slave ovmers as well aa the elaves themselves. 
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With a more radical policy than that of Henry Clay 
the Kentucky Abolition Society had been established as 
early as 1807, but its membership was composed largely 
of Presbyterian and Baptist preachers who were not in 
sympathy with the stand taken by the constitntional con- 
vention of 1799. It was not mitil about 1830 that there 
began in the State any real movement which was wide 
enough in influence to be taken as an indication of the trend 
of public opinion. It will be recalled that it was not until 
1835 that the Presbyterian Synod was able to decide on a 
plan of gradual emancipation. 

It was in 1831 that some 48 slaveholders of Kentucky 
met and declared thCTiselves in favor of the gradual libera- 
tion of the slaves.*" James Q. Bimey, who was at that time 
living in Danville, took this statement of the slave owners 
rather seriously and sent out an invitation to the prominent 

' ' In the sale ot an; of mj daves, I direct that membera of famillM shall 
not be BepHTSted without their consent. 

"My will is, and 1 accordingly direct, that the iasne of all my female 
ilaves, wMcb shaU be boro after the first day of Janoaiy, 1860, shaU be free 
at the TespeetiTe ages, of the males at twenty^eight, and of the femnlea at 
twen^-flve; and that Uie throe years next preceding their arrival at the age of 
freedom, tbey shall be entitled to their hire or wages for thoae years, or of the 
fair valne of their serriees, to defray the expense of transporting them to one 
of the African colonies and of fnmiehing them with an outfit on their arrival 
there. 

"And I further direct, that th^ be taught to read, to write, and to 
cipher, and that they be sent to Africa. I further will and direct, that the 
ismie of any of the females, who are so to be entitled to their freedom, at the 
age of twen^-five, shall be free at their birth, and that tiiey be bound out as 
apprentices to lean farming, or some useful trade, upon the condition also, of 
being taught to read, to write, and to cipher. And I direct also, that the age 
of twenty-one having been attained, they shall be sent to one of Uie African 
colonies, to raise the necessary funds for which purpose, if they shall not bare 
preriously earsed tiiem, tbey must be hired out for a efficient length of time. 

"I require and enjoin my executors and descendants to pay particular at- 
tention to the exeention of this proriMon of my wllL And if they should atll 
any of the females who or whose iasne are to be free, I especially dedre them to 
guard carefully the rights of such issue by all snitaUe stipnlationa and sanetiona 
in the contract of sale. But I hope that it may not be necessary to sell ai^ raeh 
persona who are to be entitled to their freedom, bnt that tbey may be retained 
ia the possessioQ of some of my descendants." — Colton, Beed A MeB^inley, VoL 
S, p. 1S3. 

** Kraey, William, Jamet 0. BiTWy md Mt Timet, p. J32. 
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men of tiie State to attend an emancipation convention on 
December 6, 1831. After several months of determined 
effort Bimey only succeeded in getting together nine men, 
all slaveholders. It is evident from the writings of Bimey 
that he thought these men were all determined to free their 
slaves and that whatever plan he should propose would be 
accepted. But when the nine slaveholders began to talk 
about the existing conditions in Kentucky Bimey 's eyes 
were opened. It was pointed out that those who advocated 
inmiediate emancipation were coming more and more to be 
victims of social ostracism. Furthermore, Bimey leamed 
that there was among the prominent slaveholders of the 
State a sort of secret organization which had been formed 
to protect the constitutional rights of Keotocky slaveholders 
against the encroachments of the people from the North. 
James G. Bimey was one of the most intelligent of the 
Kentuckians who favored emancipation, but the ardent en- 
thusiasm which he had hitherto held for the future of his 
cause in Kentucky was decidedly cooled by this little gather- 
ing of nine slaveholders. These men showed him a point of 
view about which he had thought very little. Outside of the 
new vision which this conference gave to Bimey the only 
result of the deliberations was that there was formed a 
society of slaveholders which advocated the gradual eman- 
cipation of the future offspring of slaves when they reached 
the age of twenty-one." 

Soon after this episode Bimey came out in opposition to 
both gradual emancipation and colonization. The majority 
of liberal-minded Kentuckians were coming more and more 
to believe in these two propositions as the ultimate solution 
of the slave problems of the State and once Bimey came 
out in opposition to them he was put down as a radical 
abolitionist In July, 1835, the feeling of the people of 
Danville was aroused to the highest pitch and his anti- 
slavery paper The PhUarUhropist was forced to suspend 
publication when the local printer was bought oat.** The 

» Krner, WilUam, Jamet O. Bintey and hit Timet, p. 133. 
'tibid., p. 18S. The interesting vtaij of Bimej and iaa tronblea with 
his fellow t«wnaineti does not came within the scope of thia inveetigation and 
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feeling of the people throughoat the State, however, was 
well shown by the fact that for the next two months Birney 
made personal visits to Lexington, Frankfort and Louis- 
ville in an attempt to get a printer to issae his newspaper. 
He was entirely nnsnecessful and on September 13 he wrote 
to Gerrit Smith that he had determined to move to Cin- 
cinnati." While the people of the State could not agree 
with Bimey's attitude on slavery they were the first to 
admire his courage. George D. Prentice, the pro-slavery 
editor of the Louisville Journal, had this comment to make : 

"He is an enthusiastic, bat, in oar opinion, a viuonary philan- 
thropist, whose eflorta, though well intended, are likely to be of no 
real service to the cause of humanity. He at least shows, however, 
that he has the courage to reside among the people whose instita- 
tions he assails. He is not like William Lloyd Garrison living in 
Massachusetta, and opening the battery upon the states five hun- 
dred or one thousand miles off. He is not such a coward or fool 
as to think of cannonading the South from the steeple of a New 
England meeting house." 

The climax of Bimey's career in Kentacky had been 
reached in the early part of 1835 when he split with the 
Kentucky Colonization Society. Judge Underwood in the 
annual colonization address at Frankfort had attempted to 
show that the only way to exterminate slavery in the State 
was by African colonization, fie advocated the expendi- 
ture of $140,000 annually for the transportation of four 
thousand Negroes between the ages of seventeen and twenty. 
The plan if followed for fifty years he stated would rid the 
State of all slaves.*' In a letter to Gerrit Smith on Jan- 
nary 31, 1835, Birney voiced his opposition to the plan of 
Judge Underwood and to any scheme of colonization. Thus 
on another point he was to be classed as a radical abo- 
litionist and his career of usefulness in Kentucky was at an 
end. If he had chosen a more middle ground and aided 

will be found trwted at leugtit in WiUiam Biroe^'a Jamea Q. Birney and 
Bit Time$. 

M Birney, William, Jama O. Bintey and hit Timet, p. IBS. 

»»lbi4., p. 1S5. 
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the cause of colonization, he would no doubt have accom- 
plished much good. As it was, he was forced to leave the 
State after many threats and thereafter he stormed the in- 
stitution of slavery in his native State from a safe region 
north of the Ohio River. Prom that time on everything 
that he uttered in opposition to slavery in Kentucky was met 
with a strong current of opposition. Where Bimey might 
have accomplished much for his native State he really did 
barm because he went beyond the point where the people 
would listen to his advice. In September, 1834, he visited 
Henry Clay and that most liberal of all Kentucky slave- 
holders pointed out to Bimey the error of his ways but the 
latter showed no signs of listening to advice and thereafter 
Clay and Bimey were swom political antagonists. Had 
Bimey joined with Clay at this time there might have been 
a much brighter future in Kentucky for the cause of emanci- 
pation. As it was, Bimey never receded from his position 
and when the Presbyterian Synod came oat with its plan of 
gradual emancipation Bimey voiced his determined opposi- 
tion to the scheme because it did not favor the immediate 
liberation of the slaves.** With the advent of the abolition 
movement most of the Kentucky masters who were in favor 
of gradual emancipation receded from their position and 
held on firmly to the existing institution." 

» Birne;, William, James Q. Bimty and hit Timet, p. 166. 

*i Quick to rMognize this teiideiu:^, Claj referred to it in his Senate speech 
of February 7, 1S39 ; 

"The proposition in Eentnck; for gradnal emancipation did not prevail, 
bat it nas BQKtaiued hj a large and respectable minoritj. Ilat minority had 
increased, and was increasing, nntil the aboUtioniats eoiiimeu<:«d their opera- 
tions. The effect Itas been to dissipate all prospects whatever, for the present, 
of an^ scheme of gradual or other amancipation. The people of that state 
have been shocked and alarmed bj these abolition movements, and the number 
who wonld now favor a system even of gradna] emancipation is probably lees 
than it was in the years 1798-9. At the session of the legislature held in 
1637-8 the question of calling a convention was enbmitted to a cooaideratioa 
of the people by a law passed in conformi^ with the ConstitutioD of that state. 
Many motives existed for the passage of the law, and among them that of 
emancipation had its influence. When the qnestion was passed npon by the 
people at ibtat last annual election, only abont one fourth of the whole voters 
of the state supported a call of a convention. The apprehension of the danger 
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The series of events from 1831 to 1835, centering aronnd 
the activities of Birney, hronght the attention of the public 
to the slavery question more than ever. As was common in 
all other movements of popular interest it became the cus- 
tom for local gatherings to be held to discuss the problem. 
It was always customary at the conclusion of these meetings 
to draw np a series of resolutions and it is noticeable that 
they all voiced a similarity of sentiment on the slavery ques- 
tion. A typical set of resolves were tiiose drawn up at a 
gathering held in Shelbyville in Jane, 1835 : 

"Resolved, that the system of domestic slavery as it now exists 
in this commonwealth, is both a moral and a political evil, and in 
violation of the rights of man. 

"Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, that the additional 
value which would be given to our property, and its products by 
the introduction of free white labor, would in itself be snfGcient, 
under a system of gradual emancipation, to transport the whole of 
our colored population. 

"Resolved, that no ;^^m of emancipation will meet with our 
approbation, tmless colonization be inseparably connected with it, 
and that any scheme of emancipation which will leave the blacks 
within our borders, is more to be deprecated than slavery itself. "** 

These resolutions were just another indication that the 
isentiment of the people of Kentucky daring the decade 
from 1830 to 1840 was in favor of gradual emancipation of 
the slaves and their colonization in Africa. We have seen 
that this was the plan of the various church bodies, and also 

of abolition was tbe leading coiwid«r&tion among the people tor opposing the 
call. But for tbat, bat for tbe agitation of tbe qnestiOD of abolition in statea 
wbose population bad do right, in the opinion of the people of Eentuckj, to 
interfere in tbe matter, the vote for a eonvention would have been much larger, 
if it had not been carried. , . . I^rior to the agitation of this Bubject of aboli- 
tion, there was a progreesiTe meliora^on in tbe condition of the slaves — schools 
of iDstmctioD were opened bj hnmane and religious persons. These are now 
all checked, and a spirit of insabordination having shown itself in some locali- 
ties, traceable, it is believed, to abolition movementa and exertions, tbe legisla- 
tive anthoritr has found it expedient to infose fresh vigor into the poliee and 
the laws which regulate the conduct of the slaves. ' '— Celton, Beed & McKinley, 
Workg of Benry Clan, Vol. fl, pp. 153-154. 
M WilM' Segitter, July 4, 1836. 
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of Kentncky's greatest statesman, Henry Clay. Added to 
this we find that the majority of the liheral-minded people 
of the State held to the same conviction. But why, one 
askis, did all this feeling come to naught. The answer can 
be better expressed in the words of a contemporary Ken- 
tnckian, Nathaniel Shaler: "From the local histories the 
deliberate student will easily become convinced tiiat if there 
had been no external pressure against slavery at this time 
there would still have been a progressive elimination of the 
slave element from the population by emancipation on the 
soil, by the sale of slaves to the planters of the Southern 
States, and by their colonization in foreign parts."'* 

During the decade from 1840 to 1850 this outside pres- 
sure of which Shaler speaks was at its height. "We have 
seen typical examples of it within the borders of Kentucky 
in the discussion of the eases of Delia Webster, Calviu Fair- 
bank and John B. Mahan. The change in the trend of pop- 
ular thought during this period does not show itself much 
in the open until 1849, when the third constitutional con- 
vention was about to assemble. It was then that all phases 
of the problem of slavery were discussed, in the press, in 
the pulpit, on the platform and in the elections. George D. 
Prentice in an editorial gave the best exposition of Kentucky 
sentiment. He said: "The sentiment of Kentucky we be- 
lieve to be, that slavery is an evil which must be borne with 
patience, simply because there is no known plan for its 
rapid extinction which would not produce incalculable sac- 
rifices and appalling risks. At the same time we think the 
people of Kentucky are not inclined to increase the evil, but 
are inclined to favor its gradual emancipation and remote 
termination, by prohibiting the further introduction of 
slaves and by some provision tending to encourage volun- 
tary emancipation with colonization. These measures they 
believe, taken in connection with the known tendency in 
widening circles to substitute free for slave labor, will has- 
ten the social revolution in question as fast as it can be 

»i Bbslei, N. 8., Kentveks, p. 197. 
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carried with safety to the Gomnioiiwealth or with benefit to 
the colonized negro."" 

So aniversal was this feeling that even Cassins M. Clay, 
the only real abolitionist left in the State, came out more or 
less in favor of it. Under his leadership there was held at 
Frankfort, April 25, 1849, an emancipation convention to 
which all the more radical element were invited. Clay himself 
proved to be the most radical member of the convention but 
when they came to draw up a series of resolutions the only 
ones to pass were those which favored the absolute pro- 
hibition of the importation of any more slaves into Ken- 
tucky and the complete power to enforce and perfect, under 
the new constitution, whenever the people desired it, a sys* 
tem of gradual emancipation of the slaves.'" Here we are 
confronted with the unusual fact that the radical element of 
the State agreed with the plan of Cleorge D. Prentice, one 
of the chief pro-slavery men of Kentucky, and with that of 
Henry Clay. 

While sojourning for his health in New Orleans in Feb- 
ruary, 1849, Clay sent Richard Pindell for publication a 
letter on the gradual emancipation of slavery in Kentucky, 
as the State at that time was about to hold another constitu- 
tional convention. This long and able document constitutes 
the most constmctive program for the progressive elimina- 
tion of slavery from the State that was ever drawn up. It 
embodied not only the fundamental principles of Clay's atti- 
tude on the Kentucky slavery question but it undoubtedly 
typified the real position of the average high-minded Ken- 
tucky slaveholder of that day. Clay frankly admitted that 
he had little hope of the immediate success of the plan, but 
he thought it was his duty to present the facts of the prob- 
lem to the people of his own State, at a time when they were 
about to alter the existing constitution. The spirit of the 
plan as well as its context shows that Clay had thoroughly 
considered the emancipation question from all aspects, 

H Louitville Weeily Journal, September 26, 1B49. 
fNiUi' Segitt«r, Utj 9, 1H9. 
Clay, CaraioB, Memoirt, pp. I76-17S. 
CoUiM, Eittory of Kentucly, .Vol. 1, p. 59. 
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especially in relation to its practical operation. The actnal 
plan was based on three principles: (1) that tiny gradual 
emancipation should be slow in its operation, so as not to 
disturb the existing habits of society; (2) as an indispen- 
sable condition the liberated slaves were to be sent out of 
the State and colonized in Africa; (3) and the expenses of 
their transportation and six months subsistence were to be 
borne by a fund supplied by the labor of the freed negro. 

Regarding the progressive plan of liberation, Clay sug- 
gested that a certain date, January 1, 1855 or 1860, be fixed 
for the conunencement of the plan. All slaves bom after 
that date were to be free at the age of twenty-five; but they 
were liable thereafter to be hired out under State authority 
for a period of not more than three years, in order to raise 
money to pay for their expenses of transportation to their 
colony and their subsistence for the term of six months. It 
was suggested that the offspring of those who were to be 
free at twenty-five should be free at their birth, but subject 
to apprenticeship until they reached their majority and 
then to be hired out as in the case of the parent to pay the 
expenses of transportation to the colony and their settle- 
ment there. In the meanwhile the master would have the 
usual legal rights over the slaves and could sell, devise or 
remove them out of the State. 

Clay considered colonization to be an indispensable part 
of his scheme and went so far as to say that he would be 
"utterly opposed" to any system of emancipation without 
it. He firmly believed that the nearly two hundred thou- 
sand blacks along with their descendants "conld never live 
in peace and harmony and equality with the residue of the 
population" if they were free. He thought the expense of 
colonizing should be borne by a fund from the labor of the 
liberated Negro because he was the individual who secured 
the most benefit thereby. The non-slaveholder should not 
be taxed for any share in the expense and the slaveholder 
would have enough sacrifices to make without any addi- 
tional financial hardens. Clay figured that the average 
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annual hire of eacli slave would be about fifty dollars, or 
one hundred and fifty dollars for the whole period of three 
years. One third of this sum would be required for the 
transportation of the Negro to Africa and the other two 
thirds would go towards a fund to establish him in his new 
country.'' 

The persistence of Clay in his avowed convictions on 
the subject of slavery and emancipation in Kentucky was 
kept up in spite of the fact that within a few days after the 
publication of his plan of emancipation throughout Ken- 
tacky the House of Representatives at Frankfort by the 
unanimous vote of 93 to declared that "we the represen- 
tatives of the people of Kentucky, are opposed to abolition 
or emancipation of slavery in any shape or form whatever, 
except as now provided by the laws and constitution of the 
state.'"* This was their answer to the plea set forth by 
Clay and strange to say the ^me group of men voted unan- 
imously at the same session to return Clay for eix years 
more to the United States Senate. 

Aconvention of the so-called "Friends of Constitutional 

*i CUj eodekTOred bt hia pUn to be fair to all partiM eoneonnd, sot oidj 
tbe N^ro bnt the slave owner aa ireU, aa is well evident in the following parv 
giaph, in which he sought to ahow the jnstiee of hia Kheme to the holdera of 
Negroes in the State: 

"That the sTsteni will be attended with some saerillMs on tlie part of the 
daveholden, which are to be regretted, need not be denied. What great aod 
beneficent enterprise was ever aeeomplished without rid and saerifieet Bat 
tbcee saerifiees are distant, contingent, and ineonsideratilet Assnndng tbe 
year 1860 for the eommeneement of the efstem, all Blares bom prior to that 
time would remain such during their lives, and tbe present lose of the slave- 
holder would be oiHj the difference in value of the female slave whose off- 
spring, if she bad anj, bom after the flrrt day of Jannarj, 1S60, sbonld bs 
free at the age of twen^-flve or should be slaves for Hfe. In the meantime, if 
the right to remove or sen the staTe ont of the 6Ute should be exercised, tbat 
trifling loss wonld not be incurred. Hie slaveholder, after the eommeneement 
of the STstem, wonld lose the difference between the value of the slaves for life 
and slaves nntil the age of twentr-flve jears. He might also incur some ineoD- 
aiderable expense in rearing from their tnrth the issue of thoas who were to be 
free at twentj-five, nntil ihej were old enough to be apprenticed out; bnt as it 
is probable that thej would be most generally bonnd to him, he wonld receive 
some indemnity from their services until they attained thdt majori^." 

"Collins, History of Xmhwlty, Vol. 1, p. 68, 
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Beform" had been held at the State capital on Febmary 5, 
1849, and had drawn up a series of twelve resolutions on 
tho several questions which were to be debated in the con- 
stitution^ convention. They made mention incidentally of 
the desired reforms in connection with slavery stating 
"that we do not desire or contemplate any change in the 
relative condition of master and slave in the new Constitu- 
tion, and intend a firm and decided resistance to any such 
change. "We have no objection to a proper provision for 
colonizing the present free blacks, and those who shall hero- 
after be set free, but protest itgainst abolition or emancipa- 
tion without the consent of the owner, unless upon full com- 
pensation and colonization.""" 

This element dominated the convention. The body not 
only ignored any plan of emancipation but drew the reins 
of the existing institution tighter than ever before by incor- 
porating in the Bill of Eights the famous phrase that "the 
right of property is before and higher than any constitu- 
tional sanction, and the right of the owner of a slave to such 
slave and its increase is the same and as inviolable as the 
right of the owner of any property whatsoever." Such a 
statement was, however, not brought on by the words of 
Clay, but was a direct answer to the "higher law than the 
constitution" plea of the abolitionists." The convention 
amended the standard article on slavery with a section to 
the effect that the "General Assembly should pass laws 

**Nilet' Begitter, Febmaij 21, 1849. 

*° We know how Claj felt about this matter, for he referred to it ftt length 
in his ipeech in the Senate on Febm&rj 20, ISGO, in the debate on the Com- 
promise leeolatione. Speaking particuiarlj- of his letter of emancipation he 
declared: "I knew at the moment that I wrote that letter in New Orleans, as 
well SB I know at this moment, that a msjoritj of the people of Eentnekr 
wonlJ not adopt mj scheme, or probably an; project whaterer of gradual 
emancIpatioiL. Perfeetlj well did I know it; but I vraa anxiooa that, if aaj 
of my posterity, or any human being who eonies after me, should have occasion 
to look into my sentiments, and ascertain what they were on this great inatita- 
tion of slavery, te pnt them on record tlieu; and ineffectual as I saw the project 
would be, I felt it was a duty which I owed to myself, to truth, to my 
country, and to my God, to record my sentimenta. The State of Eentncky bas 
decided as Z anticipated she woold do. I regret it; but I acquiesce in her de- 
dsion." — ColtOQ, Eeed ft UoEinley, Workt of Henry Clay, Vri. 3, p. 353. 
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providing that any free oegro or mulatto immigrating to, 
and any slave thereafter emancipated in, and refusing to 
leave that State, should be deemed goilty of a felony, pun- 
ished by confinement in the penitentiary." 

The obvious purpose of this amendment was to reduce 
the number of Negroes in the State. Accordingly every 
slave emancipated was forced to leave the State and the 
Negro popuktion was decreased just so much every time 
any slaves were set free. The convention was thus willing 
to do something towards eliminating the Negro, but was not 
in favor of any scheme of a general gradual liberation of the 
slaves. The necessary legislative act for carrying out the 
provision of the constitution was enacted Iferch 24, 1851." 
This law only went half way in that it only prevented those 
Negroes who had been freed in Kentucky from living in the 
State. It was not until March 3, 1860, that the prohibition 
was extended to all free Negro immigration into the State.*' 
An interesting development of this policy was shown in the 
enactment of the legislature in 1863 which declared it nn- 
lawful for any Negro or mulatto clfuming to be free under 
the Emancipation Proclamation to migrate to or remain in 
the State. Any Negro violating this law was to be treated 
as a runaway slave.*' 

The desire of the State authorities to eliminate tiie free 
Negro was accompanied by constructive measures in behalf 
of the emancipated slave. On March 3, 1856, the State leg- 
islature passed a law appropriating $5,000 annually to aid 
the Kentucky Colonization Society in the transportation of 
free Negroes to Liberia.** The universal sentiment of Uie 
time was that the salvation of the Negro race rested in their 
elimination from the State even as free men and their trans- 
portation to their native African soil. Henry Clay of all 
others was the most persistent advocate of colonization. 

We have seen that the gMieral trend of public opinion 
from about 1798 had been progressively in favor of gradual 

« Colline, flwfory of SetAwskv, Vol. 1, p. 81. 

MJbtA, V(rf, 1, p. 83. 

•■ SeaaioD Lftws of 1663, p. 366. 

M/Wd., lM6,VoI.l, p. 50. 
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emancipation provided it was eonpled with some form of 
colonization which would remove the liberated Negroes from 
the State. Public sentiment, however, received a serious 
set-back about 1838 with the beginning of the Underground 
Railroad system and the incoming of the abolitionist litera- 
ture. In a speech in the Kentucky legislature of 1838 James 
T. Morehead, one of the leading anti-slavety statesmen of 
the State, portrayed the comii^ of the newer era in the 
history of Kentucky slavery when the people would make 
more strenuous efforts to hold firmly to the slavery institu- 
tion. Morehead pictured Ihe popular mind in these words : 
"Any man who desires to see slavery abolished— any friend 
of emancipation, gradual or immediate— who supposes for 
e moment that now is the time to carry out this favorite 
policy, must be blind to the prognostics that lower from 
every quarter of the political sky. Sir, the present is not the 
period to unmanacle the slave in this or any other state of 
the Union. Four years ago you might have had some hope. 
But the wild spirit of fanaticism has done much to retard 
the work of emancipation and to rivet the fetters of slavery 
in Kentucky. . . . The advocates of abolition— the phren- 
zied . fanatics of the North, neither sleep nor slumber. 
Their footsteps are even now to be seen wherever misdiief 
can be perpetrated — and it may be that while the people of 
Kentucky are reposing in the confidence of fancied security, 
the tocsin of rebellion may resound through the land— the 
firebrand of the incendiary may wrap their dwellings in 
flames — their towns and cities may become heaps of ashes 
before their eyes and their minds drawn off from all 
thoughts of reforming the government to consider the means 
necessary for their self-preservation— the protection of 
their families and all that is dear to men."" 

Such was the idea of one of the most prominent pnblie 
men of Kentucky and such became in time the opinion of the 
average citizen who had come to believe in gradual emanci- 
pation as the hope and solution of the N^p:o problem in the 
State. The future course of events regarding slavery in 

*tliagnau Eagle, April 11, 1838. 
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Kentucky is to be explained by tbis radical obange of mind. 
Thus did tbe wise and oonstmctive plans of the gradual 
emancipatioDists come to naught with tbe incoming of tbe 
radical abolitionist movement whicb tbe Kentucky popnlace 
tbongbt wonld bring about a civil insarrection among the 
slaves in their own State. The abolitionists misunderstood 
the gradual emancipation movement in Kentucky and really 
fanned tbe flame of the pro-slavery sentiment that came in 
its place. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Negro in Literature and Art. By Benjamin Bbawlet. Ihif- 

field and Company, New York, 1918. Pp. 176. Price $1.25. 

This is an effort to pnt in succinct form an estimate of the Ne- 
gro's efforts in the creative world. The style of the book is largely 
biographieaL The opening chapter deals with Negro genius. 
Then around such Negroes as Fhyllia Wheatley, Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, Charles W. Chestnutt, W. E. B. DuBois, William Stanley 
Braithwaite, Meta Warrick Fuller, Henry 0. Tanner, Frederick 
Douglass, and Booker T. Washington are grouped most of the facta 
as to the achievementB of the Negroes in art, literature, and acieuce. 
In the appendix there is a dissertation on the Negro in American 
fiction. A helpful bibli<^aphy and a short index are also added. 

This hook is unique in that it is the first work devoted exclu- 
sively to this aspect of Negro history. It undertakes "to treat 
somewhat more thoroughly than has ever before been attempted the 
achievement of the Negro in the United States along literary and 
artistic lines, judging this by absolute rather than by partial or 
limited standards." The work is the result of studies begun by 
the author years ago and published in booklet form in 1910 as 
Tke Negro in Literature and Art. The substance of this treatise 
is found also in Professor Brawley's A Short Stttory of the Ameri- 
can Negro. Certain articles included therein have already berai 
published in the Springfield BepubUcan, The Southern Workman, 
and the Dial. The appearance of this work in the new form is jus- 
tified by the author on the ground that the constantly increasing 
material in this field has so changed his viewpoint that tbe time 
seemed ripe for a more intensive review. 

The purpose of the author is a lofty one. Here we see the 
effort to inform the public that there is among Negroes a growing 
scholarahip which must be reckoned with in determining the 
thought of this country. It is to convince the public that the 
Negro mind is functioning along all lines of thought known to 
other races of achievement. The purpose, too, is to set forth to 
Negroes examples of successfol men and women in this field to 
serve them as an incentive to contribute to thought. Professor 
Brawley has, therefore, written an interesting book which should 
attract all persons desiring to understand those forces at work in 
329 
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the Negro mind and the manner in which they have found ex- 



presBion. 



C. G. Woodson 



Negro Folk Songs. By Nataue Ccbtib Bdblik. Book I. New 

York and Boston, G. Schirmer. Pp. 42. Price 50 cents. 

The nniqne featorea of Natalie Curtis Bnrlin'a notation of Ne- 
gro folk-songs, collected in the South, are their complete truth to 
the original folk-song, spirit and letter. The spontaneous part- 
singing of groups of Negroes is a rare phenomenon in folk-music, 
for most simple people sing only a unisono melody. Mrs. Curtis 
Bnrlin, unlike most former collectors, has recorded not only the 
melody and words, but the whole choral folk-song, as sung in the 
South, with all its different voices. To secure entire accuracy in 
BO difficult a task, a phonograph was nsed and the work was mainly 
accomplished in all its wealth of octave at Hampton Institute, Vuv 
ginia, under the audioes of which the collection was undertaken and 
for the benefit of which the publications are made. Not content with 
a by-ear approzimaiiDn only of the folk-song, Mrs. Burlin gave 
especial care to the notation of every nuance of Negro singing-^ 
oi^anic and rhythmic. The changing nuance syncopations Utat 
give such ezpres^ve accent to the different solo veraes sung by the 
Negro "leader" have all been caught and put upon paper. Doctor 
Talcott Williams, of the New York School of Journalism, says that 
the example of this reverent and scholarly work marim a new era in 
the collecting of Negro folk-music in this country. 

The words of the songs — ^true folk-poems — ^have been noted in 
dialect with the same truth to Negro rendering as the music. 
Furthermore, the syllables stressed in the music are stressed in the 
written poem as well ; for in the mind of the Negro authors, words 
and muac were one spontaneous creation, and it is the mum that 
gives to the words the accent, instead of the words forming the 
basis of the accentuation of the music, as with us. This reproduc- 
tion in verse of the original Negro rhythms which are full of unex- 
pected emphasis and captivating syncopation forms a new depar- 
ture in the manner of writing Negro poems and it is believed that 
modem poets and writers of vers libre will find interest in the rieh- 
n^s and variety of Negro rhythms here shown. 

Each song is prefaced by a few paragraphs of descriptive text 
and the dedications of the different records to men who have helped 
to advance the Negro summarize, in a sense, the progrees of the 
race since cmancipaticaL 
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The recording of Negro folk-songs was prefaced hj Mrs. Btirlin 
by a year's stady of the native mosie of Africa. Doobleday, Page 
& Go. will bring out in the aatamn her book entitled Songs From 
the Dark Continent, containing the results of carefnl stady of na- 
tive folk-lore and mosie told and sung by two African boys (one a 
Znln and the other from the Ndan tribe) who had come directly to 
Hampton Institnte from the Dark Continent This book plainly 
proves the relationship of American Negro music to its parent 
stem in Africa, and reveals the poetic as well as musical gifts latent 
in the black race. 

The Black Man's Part in the War. By Sm H. H. Johnston. 

Simpkin Marshall, London, 1917. 

Taking into c<msideration that the United Kingdom now roles 
50,000,000 of Africans who are well represented in the battie line 
by the thousands of Negroes fighting to make democracy safe in the 
world of the white man, from which the blacks are excluded, this 
^sympathetic writer here endeavors to give these soldiers of color 
credit for their unselfish services. The highest tribute which he 
pays them is that their loyalty is incontestable. The writer, there- 
fore, makes an appeal in behalf of saf^uarding their interests and 
reasonably preserving their independence after the war. Having 
in mind the new alignments of trade, he sees the Africans as the 
producers of the tropical products which white men will need. 
Their future loyalty in the competitive commercial world after the 
war is also necessary to the salvation of the English people in the 
tropics and at home. 

The writer believcB too that to secure this necessary loyalty the 
natives must be given political recognition. The rights of the 
black man as a citizen of the empire must be affirmed wherever the 
territories have been under British rule long enough to acquire a 
very British tone in language, education and ideala He hopes also 
that the present tendency of the natives of the late German posses- 
sions to prefer the rule of the British to that of their former mas- 
ters may be further accentuated by the efForts of Englishmen to 
treat these natives with more consideration. The writer advocates 
also a fair division of land where the two races are brought into 
contact with each other as in Rhodesia. 

To strengthen the claims he makes for the recognition of the 
black man the writer has well illustrated his book with plates show- 
ing the advancement of Negroes to aronse interest in their behalf. 
The book. is, of necessity, incomplete, as the war has not yet ended; 
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bat, on the whole, students of Negro life and history will find it 
profitable to read this broad enlightened working program for 
changing the white man's attitude toward a large part of the hu- 
man family which not only has done him do great wrong, but has 
home his burdens when he has been about to fall beneath the load. 

History of the CivU War. By James Fobd Rhodes, LL.D., DJJitt 

McMiUan Company, New York. 1861-1865. Pp. 454. 

Mr. Rhodes has covered this ground in detail in his Hittory of 
the United States in seven TOlmnes. But this work is not an abridg- 
ment of the three volumes of that history dealing with the Civil 
War. Since writing his first history he has had access to much new 
material and many valuable treatments of certain periods of the 
Civil War. He has, therefore, considered it necessary to bring out 
this new volume that he may show the bearing of these new facts 
on his grasp of this period of our history. 

Infinenced by the dominant thought of the present war, Mr. 
Rhodes treats such conditions as unpreparedness, the privations of 
the war, lack of tea and coffee, the lack of bread and meat, the diffi- 
culty of transportation, conscription, high prices, loans, high taxa- 
tion, and consequent distress. The Negroes are necessarily men- 
tioned in the discussion of slavery in the territories, the attempted 
slavery compromises, Lincoln's handling of the question, the effect 
on them of the movements of the armies, and the efforts at emanci- 
pation leading up to the ratification of the Thirteenth Amendment. 
Mention is also made of the conduct of the slaves who accomi»anted 
the Confederates and of those who followed and fought with the 
Union army. 

Mr. Rhodes is here at his best, that is, when writing on the Civil 
War. But this seems to be mere chance. He writes a good his- 
tory of the Civil War because he happens to be a Unioniat, and no 
one has yet proved that the Union cause was wrong. He is after 
all an impressionable historian, accepting almost anything he picks 
up, but embellishing it so well as to win the American public, whose 
scholarship has not yet performed the task of publishing an an- 
thentic history of the Civil War from the viewpoint of treating 
the records scientifically. When Rhodes elsewhere takes up the 
Negro in the Reconstruction he shows his lack of ability as an his- 
torian in accepting almost everything which he has heard or read 
about the Negro and in branding, therefore, as mistakes and fail- 
ures Edl of the efforts to elevate the Negro to the dignity of citizen- 
ship and to deal with him as a human being. 
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William Bernard HartgroTe, one of the five members who par- 
ticipated in the organization of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History in Chicago in 1915, died at Albuqnerqne, 
New Mexico, on the twenty-f onrth of ApriL In his death the Asso- 
ciation lost a snbstantial supporter and friend. He was an nnsel- 
fisb, wide-awake and enterprising teacher, endeavoring always to 
be instrumental in the uplift of the Negro. During the laat ten 
years of bis life be devoted much of his time and means to the work 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
serving the local branch most of that period as secretary. When 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History was or- 
ganized he was among the first to see its possibilities and to give it 
financial as well as moral support He made himself useful in 
assisting the editor in his arduous duties during the days when 
the work was in the making. He contributed to the Joubnal of 
Negbo Histobt, moreover, a number of articles, among which are : 
The Story of Maria Louise Moore and Fannie M. BicKards, The 
Negro Soldier in the American Bevtduiion, and The Story of JoMh 
Senton. 

Mention of the slave Arehy in Miss Beasley's Slavery in CaU- 
fomia has called forth from a relative of his the following short 
sketch: 

Arehy 'a mother was named Maria. Maria had four children: 
Archy, Candace, Fompey and Quitman. (I am the daughter of 
Candace.) At the time Charles A. Stoval took Archy to Cali- 
fornia, Maria with her other children were with Simeon Stoval, the 
father of Chas. A. Stoval. 

Chas. A. Stoval had been graduated in medicine and had re- 
turned home to begin practice, hot his health having failed him, he 
went to California, taking my Uncle Archy with him. My grand* 
mother Maria heard through the relatives of Stova! of Arehy dur- 
ing the time Stoval remained in California. But near the close of 
the Civil War, Chas. A. Stoval returned to Mississippi and re- 
mained there until his death a few years later. After Stoval came 
back from California, my grandmother never heard any more of 
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her BOQ Archy, except when she OBCe heard that he was with the 
IndiaoB, who were treating him for some kind of sickness. Vniether 
he died or whether this rumor was put out to keep the Stovals from 
trying to steal him and bring him back to Mississippi I have never 
been able to learn. My grandmother Maria continued to search 
for Archy, by writing several timea to San Francisco, bnt without 
success. She died in 1884. Fompey and Quitman continued to 
live near Jackson, Miss., where Quitman died some time ago. Fom- 
pey was still alive when I last heard of him. 

Mb8. B. a. Hunt 



German East Africa, by A. F. Calvert, has been published by 
'Werner Laurie, London. 

Messrs. Boutledge, of London, will soon bring out a volume of 
Select Corutitutional Documents Illustrating the History of South 
Africa. 

Dr. H. K. W. EuDun's history of modem missionary work has 
appeared with imprint of MacMillan with the title African Mis- 
sionary Heroes and Heroines. 

Doubleday, Fage and Company announce the appearance of 
Education and Life, by Doctor Francis Greenwood Feabody, of 
Harvard University. This is a short history of Hampton Insti- 
tute during the last fifty years, prepared at the request of the 
trustees. 
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Three Valuable Books for You 



A Century of Negro Migration 

By DR. CARTER G. WOODSON 

This is the first effort to trace the movements which 
have during the last century set the Negro population 
moving from the South to the North, fleeing from bondage 
and oppression in quest of a land ofiering asylum to the 
oppressed and opportunities to the unfortunate. Why 
they have gone, where they have gone and what they are 
doing are all carefully explained. 
SSO pp. Price 91.10 

The Education of the Negro Prior 
to 1861 

By DR. CARTER G. WOODSON 

This book is unique in that it is the first attempt to 
write an account of the efforts put forth to enlighten the 
Negroes during the days of slavery. It is constantly re- 
ferred to as an authority constituting a new ps^ in the 
history of the black man. This is one of the few books 
treating Negro history scientifically. 
4e0 pp. Friee $S.1S 

Slavery in Kentucky 

By DR. IVAN E. McDOUGLE 

FtlUm i» Bisk>ry. Clark Unheritiy 

This is an attempt to give a connected and concise 
account of the institution of slavery as it existed in the 
State of Kentucky from 1792 to 1865. In this study the 
chief emphasis has been placed on the legal, economic 
and social history of slavery in Kentucky, Mention of 
the antisiavery struggle is also made. 
12B pp. Price $1.10 



Theae Books may be obtained from 

CARTER G. WOODSON 

121$ You StrMt, N. W. W«.hinjlon, D. C. 
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Inform yourself as to 

The Esodus of the Negroes 

By Reading This New Book 

A Century of Negro Migration 

By DR. CARTER G. WOODSON 

220 Pagmt Prtem $1,10 

This is the first efTort to trace the causes which have during 
the last century set the Negro population moving from South to 
North, fleeing from bondage and oppression in quest of a land offer- 
ing asylum to the oppressed and opportunities to the unfortunate. 
Why they have gone, where they have gone and what they are 
doing are all carefully explained. 

From the following table of contents a better idea of the book 
may be obtained : 

I— Finding a Place of Refuge 
II— A Transplantation to the North 
III— Fighting it out on Free Soil 
IV — Colonization as a Remedy for Migration 
V— The Successful Migrant 
VI— Confusing Movements during the Civil War 
VII-The Exodus to the West 
VIII— The Migration of the Talented Tenth 

IX-The Exodus of the World War 
Bibliography 
Index 

This book may be obtained from the author at 

1216 You St, N. W. Wuhington, D. C 
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A VALUABLE BOOK 

The Education of the 
• Negro Prior to 1861 

The History or the Education of the Colored People of the 
United States from the Beginning of Slaveiy to the Civil War 



CARTER GODWIN WOODSON, Ph. D. 

(HARVARD) 

460 pp. $a.oo; by mall $».ts 

"Thu book ii aeither a controverual treatiae on Negro education nor a study 
of recent problem*. Dr. Woodion has given ua wimething new. He liaa by acientific 
treatment amaaaed numen>UB facta to show the persistent strivings of ante-bellum 
Negroea anxioui to be enlightened. What they accomplished is all but marvelous." 

file author aims to put the student of history in touch with the great movements 
which effected the uplift of the Negroea, and to determine the causes which finally 
rMuced many of them to heathenism. 

The titles of the chapters are: "Introduction," "Religion with Letten," "Educa- 
don as a Right of Man, " Actual Education," " Better Beginnings," " Educating the 
Urban Negro," "The Reaction," " Religion without Letters," " Learning in Spite of 
Opposition," Educating NegroeH Transplanted to Free Soil," " Higher Education." 
"vocational TiaininB," Education at Public Expens"- " in thi-annj-nHi 
mimber of valuable document*. The volume c 
a helpful index. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE MISCEGENATION OF 
THE WHITES AND BLACKS 

Although science has uprooted the theory, a number of 
writers are loath to give up the contention that the white 
race is superior to others, as it is still hoped that the Cau- 
casian race may be preserved in its purity, especially so far 
as it means miscegenation with the blacks. But there are 
others who express doubt that the integrity of the dominant 
race has been maintained.^ Scholars have for centuries 
differed as to the composition of the mixed breed stock con- 
stituting the Mediterranean race and especially about tiiat 
in Egypt and the Barbary States. In that part of the dark 
continent many inhabitants have certain characteristics 
which are more Caucasian than negroid and have achieved 
more than investigators have been willing to consider the 
civilization of the Negro. It is clear, however, that although 
the people of northern Africa cannot be classed as Negroes, 
being bounded on the south by the masses of African blacks, 
they have so generally mixed their blood with that of the 
blacks that in many parts they are no nearer to any white 
stock than the Negroes of the United States. 

This miscegenation, to be sure, increased toward the 

lUacDonald, Trade, Politica ai\d Chrittianity in Africa and the Sort, 
Chapter on inter-racial marriage, p. 339; and and Th» Joubnai, or Ntcro Hi8- 
TORT, pp. 329, 334-344. 
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south into central Africa, bnt it has extended also to the 
north and east into Asia and Europe. Traces of Negro 
blood have been fonnd in the Malay States, India and Poly- 
nesia. In the Arabian Peninsula it has been so extensive 
as to constitute a large group there called the Arabised 
Negroes. But most significant of all has been the invasion 
of Europe by persons of African blood. Professor Sergi 
leads one to conclude that the ancient Pelasgii were of 
African origin or probably the deecendants of the race 
which settled northern Africa and southern Europe, and 
are therefore due credit for the achievements of the early 
Greek and Italian civilizations.' 

There is much evidence of a further extension of this 
infusion in the Mediterranean world. 

"Becent discoveries made in the viciiiity of the principality of 
Mmuoo and others in Italy and western France, ' ' says MacD<Hiald, 
"woold seem to reveal . . . the actual fact that many thousand 
years ago a negroid race had penetrated through Italy into France, 
leaving traces at the present day in the physiognomy of the peo- 
ples of southern Italy, Sicily, Sardinia and 'west^u France, and 
even in the western parts of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Irelajad. There are even at the present day some examples of 
the Keltiberian peoples of western Scotland, soathem and western 
Wales, soutfaem and western Ireland, of ctirtinctly n^nnd aspect, 
and in whose ancestry there is no indication whatever of any con- 
nection with the West Indies or with Modem Africa. Still more 
marked is this feature in the peoples of southera and western 
France and of the other parts of the Mediterranean already men- 
tioned."* 

Because of the temperament of the Portugese this infusion 
of African blood was still more striking in their country. 
As the Portugese are a good-natured people void of race 
hate they did not dread the miscegenation of the races. 
One finds in southern Portugal a "strong Moorish, North 
African element" and also an "old intermixture with those 

> Report of First Som Congreu, 1911, p. S30; HacDonald, TnHfe, Potitiet, 
and Chrittianity, p. 235; and Contemporary Xeviev, Angust, 1911. 
* Beport of Fint Saoea Congrou, 1911, p. S30. 
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Negroes who were imported thither from Northwest Africa to 
till the scantily populated southern provinces."* This mis- 
cegenation among the Portugese easily extended to the 
New World. Then followed the story of the Caramarii, 
the descendants of the Portugese, who after being ship- 
wrecked near Bahia arose to prominence among the Tnpi- 
nambo Indians and produced a clan of half-castes by taking 
to himself numerous native women." This admixture 
served as a stepping stone to the assimilation of the Ne- 
groes when they came. 

There immigrated later into Brazil other settlers who, 
mixing eagerly with the Amerindians, gave rise to a race 
called Mamelucos who began to miy maritally with the im- 
ported Negro women. The French and Dutch too in caring 
for their offspring by native women promoted the siune. 
"They educated them, set them free, lifted them above 
servitude, and raised them socially to the level of the 
whites"" so that today generally speaking there are no dis- 
tinctions in society or politics in Brazil. Commenting on 
this condition in Brazil, Agassiz said: "This hybrid class, 
althoagh more marked here because the Indian is added, is 
very numerous in all cities ; perhaps, the fact, so honorable 
to Brazil, that the free Negro has full access to all privi- 
leges of any free citizen, rather tends to increase than to 
diminish that number." After emancipation in Brazil in 
1888, the already marked tendency toward this fusion of 
the slave and the master classes gradually increased.' 

The Spaniards mixed less freely with the Negroes than 
did the Portugese but mixed just the same. At first they 
seriously considered the inconveniences which might arise 
from miscegenation under frontier conditions and gen- 
erally refrained from extensive intermingling. But men 
are but men and as Spanish women were far too few in the 

4 joluBtoD, Tht Negro in the New World, p. 98. 

■ JMd., p. 78. 

« Ibid., pp. 9»-»9. 

T Anthorities coosider the AmerindiaDS the most fecnnd stock iji the 
Govntrj, eBpedallj when mixed with kh effiuion of white or blitclt blood. 
Aganiz, A Jowmy *n Brant At ises. 
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New World at that time, the other sex of their race soon 
yielded to the charms of women of African blood. The 
riae of the mixed breeds too further facilitated the move- 
ment. Spaniards who refused to intermingle with the 
blacks found it convenient to approach the hybrids who 
showed less color. In the course of time, therefore, the 
assimilation of the blacks was as pronounced in some of the 
Spanish colonies as in those which originally exhibited less 
race antipathy. There are millions of Hispanicized Ne- 
groes in Latin America. Many of the mixed breeds, how- 
ever, have Indian rather than Negro blood.^ 

Miscegenation had its best chance among the French. 
Not being disinclined to mingle with Negroes, the French 
early faced the problem of the half caste, which was given 
consideration in the most human of all slave regulations, 
the Code Noir.' It provided that free men who had chil- 
dren from their concubinage with women-slaves (if they con- 
sented to such concubinage) should be punished by a fine 
of two thousand pounds of sugar. But if the offender was 
the master himself, in addition to the fine, the slave should 
be taken from him, sold for the benefit of the hospital and 
never be allowed to be freed; excepting, that, if the man 
was not married to another person at the time of his con- 
cubinage, he was to marry the woman slave, who, together 
with her children, should thereby become free. Masters 
were forbidden to constrain slaves to marry against their 
will. Many Frenchmen like those in Haiti married their 
Negro mistresses, producing attractive half caste women 
who because of their wealth were sought by gentlemen in 
preference to their own women without dot. 

Among the English the situation was decidedly differ- 
ent. There was not so much need for the use of Negro 
women by Englishmen in the New World, but there was 
the same tendency to cohabit with them. In the end, how- 
ever, the English, unlike the Latins, disowned their off- 
spring by slave women, leaving these children to follow tho 

• Johnston, Tk0 iTegro tn tk« Sew World, p. 135. 
»Co4eNoir. 
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condition of their mother. There was, therefore, not so 
mnch less miscegenation among the English bat there re- 
mained the natural tendency so to denomice these miions 
as eventually to restrict the custom, as it is today, to the 
weaker types of both races, the offspring of whom in the 
case of slave mothers became a commodity in the commer- 
cial world. 

There was extensive miscegenation in the English col- 
onies, however, before the race as a majority could realize 
the apparent need for maintaining its integrity. With the 
development of the industries came the use of the white 
servants as well as the slaves. The status of the one dif- 
fered from that of the other in that the former at the ex- 
piration of his term of service could become free whereas 
the latter was doomed to servitude for life. In the absence 
of social distinctions between these two classes of laborers 
there arose considerable intermingling growing out of a 
community of interests. In the colonies in which the 
laborers were largely of one class or the other not so much 
of this adnuxtnre was feared, bat in the plantations having 
a considerable sprinkling of the two miscegenation usually 
ensued. 

The following, therefore, was enacted in Maryland in 
1661 as a response to the question of the council to the 
lower house as to what it intended should become of such 
free women of the English or other Christian nations as 
married Negroes or other slaves."* The preamble reads: 
"And forasmuch as divers freebom English women, for- 
getful of their free condition, and to the disgrace of our 
nation, do intermarry with negro slaves," by which also 
divers suits may arise, touching the issue of such women, 
and a great damage doth befall the master of such negroes, 
for preservation whereof for deterring such free-bom 
women from such shameful matches, be it enacted: That 
whatsoever free-bom woman shall intermarry with any 

loBrackett, The Stgn in Maryland, pp. 32-33. 

i> Benitunin Banneker's motlier was ■ white woman who married one of 
her own slaves. See Tyson, Benjamin Bannektr, p. 3. 
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slave, from and after the last day of the present assembly, 
shall serve the master of sach slave during the life of her 
hasband; and that aU the issnes of such free-bom women, 
so married, shall be slaves as their fathers were." "And 
be it farther enacted: That all the issnes of English, or 
otiier free-bom women, that have already married negroes, 
shall serve the master of their parents, till they be thirty 
years of age and no longer.'"" 

According to A. J. Calhoun, however, all planters of 
Maryland did not manifest so much ire because of this 
custom among indentured servants. "Planters, said he, 
"sometimes married white women servants to Negroes 
in order to transform the Negroes and their offspring 
into slaves.^" This was in violation of the ancient un- 
written law that the children of a free woman, the father 
being a slave, follow the status of their mother and are 
free. The custom gave rise to an interesting case. "Irish 
Nell," one of the servants brought to Maryland by Lord 
Baltimore, was sold by him to a planter when he re- 
turned to England. Following the custom of other mas- 
ters who held white women as servants, he soon married 
her to a Negro named Batler to produce slaves. Upon 
hearing this, Baltimore used his influence to have the law 
repealed but the abrogation of it was construed by the 
Court of Appeals not to have any effect on the status of her 
offspring almost a century later when William and Mary 
Butler sued for their freedom on the ground that they 
descended from this white woman. The Provincial Court 
had granted them freedom but in this decision the Court of 
Appeals reversed the lower tribunal on the ground that 
"Irish Nell" was a slave before the measure repealing the 
act had been passed. This case came up again 1787 when 
Mary, the daughter of William and Mary Butler, petitioned 
the State for freedom. Both tribunals then decided to grant 
this petition," 

II Archivet of Maryland, Pmceedingi of the General Auembly, 1637-1664, 
pp. 633-534. 

if Calfaona, A 8oci4il EUtory of the American Famila, p. M. 

"HarriB and McHenry Eeporta, I, pp. 374, 376; II, pp. 26, 38, 214, 233. 
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The act of repeal of 1681, therefore, is self explanatory. 
The preamble reads : ' ' Forasmuch as, divers free-bom Eng- 
lish, or white women, sometimes by the instigation, procure- 
ment or comiivance of their masters, mistresses, or dames, 
and always to the satisfaction of their lascivious and lustful 
desires, and to the disgrace not only of the English, but 
also of many other Christian nations, do intermarry with 
Negroes and slaves, by which means, divers inconveniences, 
controversies, and suits may arise, touching the issue or 
children of such free-bom women aforesaid; for the pre- 
vention whereof for the future. Be it enacted: That if the 
marriage of any wonian-servant with any slave shall take 
place by the procurement of permission of the master, such 
woman and her issue shall be free." It enacted a penalty 
by fine on the master or mistress and on the person joining 
the parties in marriage.** 

The effect of this law was merely to prevent masters 
from prostituting white women to an economic purpose. 
It did not prevent the miscegenation of the two races. Mc- 
Connac says: "Mingling of the races in Maryland con- 
tinued during the eighteenth century, in spite of all laws 
against it. Preventing marriages of white servants with 
slaves only led to a greater social evil, which caused a re- 
action of public sentiment against the servant. Masters 
and society in general were burdened with the care of ille- 
gitimate mulatto children, and it became necessary to 
frame laws compelling the guilty parties to reimburse the 
masters for the maintenance of Uiese unfortunate waifs."*" 
To remedy this laws were passed in 1715 and 1717 to re- 
duce to the status of a servant for seven years any white 
man or white woman who cohabited with any Negro, free 
or slave. Their children were made servants for thirty- 
one years, a black thus concerned was reduced to slavery 
for life and the maintenance of the bastard children of 
women servants was made incumbent upon masters. If the 
father of an illegitimate child could be discovered, he would 

I* Hntd, Lmo of Freedom and Bondage, VI, pp. 249-250. 
IE McCormae, While Servitude in Maryland, p. 70. 
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have to support his offsprmg. If not this duty fell apon the 
mother who had to discharge it by servitude or otherwise.^" 
As what had been done to prevent the admixture was 
not sufficient, the Maryland General Assembly took the 
following action in 1728 : 

"Whereas by the act of assMuhly relating to servants and slavesi 
there is no proviBdon made for tlie pnnishment of free mulatto 
women, having bastard children by negroes and other slaves, nor 
is there any provi^on made in the said act for the punishment of 
free n^^ women, having bastard children by white men; and 
forasmncb as such copulations are as umiatural and inordinate as 
between white women and negro men, or other slaves. 

"Be it enacted, That from and after the end of this present 
session of assembly, that till such free mulatto women, having 
bastard children, either within or after the time of their service, 
{and their issue,) shall be sabjeot to the same penalties that white 
women and their issue are, for having mulatto bastards, by the act, 
entitled. An act relating to servants and slaves. 

"And be it further enacted, bi/ the authority aforesaid, by and 
usith the advice and consent aforesaid, That from and after the 
end of this present sesaion of assembly, that all free negro women, 
having Irastard children by white men, {and their issue,) shall be 
subject to the same penalties that white women are, by the act 
aforesaid, for having bastards by negro men."" 

Virginia which faced the same problem did not lag far 
behind Maryland. In 1630 the Governor and Council in 
Court ordered Hugh Davis to be soundly whipped before 
an assembly of Negroes and others for abusing himself to 
the dishonor of God and shame of a Christian by defiling 
his body in lying with a Negro, which he was to acknowledge 
next Sabbath day. In 1662 the colony imposed doable 
fines for fornication with a Negro, but did not restrict inter- 
marriage until 1691." The words of the preamble give the 
reasons for this action. It says : 

1" Act of Aasembly, Oct., 1727. 

i'I>arM7, Z^ Qenena Pailio Statutory Law and Publio Loodl Law of 
State of UarylanS, from 1692-1639, p. 79. 

M BuUsgli, White Servitude in the Colony of Virginia, pp. 72, 73. 
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"And for the preveDtion of that abominable mixture and apuri- 
oiu issue wbich hereafter may increase in this dominion, as well by 
negrroee, molattoes, and Indians intermarrying with English, or 
other white women, as by their unlawful accompanying with one 
another, Be it enacted by the amtJumtie aforesaid, and it is hereby 
enacted. That for the time to come, whatsoever Engli^ or other 
white man or woman being free shall intermarry with a negro, 
mulatto, or Indian man or woman ibond or free shall within three 
months after such marriage be banished and removed from this 
dominion forever, and that the justices of each respective countie 
within this dominion make it their perticular care, that this act 
be put in effeotuall execution." 

If any free English woman should have a bastard child 
by any Negro or mulatto, she should pay the sum of fifteen 
pounds sterling, within one month after such bastard child 
should be bom, to the church wardens of the parish where 
she should be delivered of such child, and in default of 
such payment she should be taken into the possession of 
the said church wardens and disposed of for five years, 
and such bastard child should be bound oat as a servant by 
the church wardens until he or she should attain the age of 
thirty years, and in case such English woman that should 
have such bastard child be a servant, she should be sold by 
the charch wardens (after her time is expired that she 
ought by law to serve her master) for five years, and the 
money she should be sold for divided as before appointed, 
and the child should serve as aforesaid.^" 

It was further provided in 1753 that if any woman 
servant should have a bastard child by a Negro or mulatto, 
over and above the year's service due to her master or 
owner, she should immediately upon the expiration of her 
time, to her then present master, or owner, pay down to 
the church wardens of the parish wherein such child should 
be bom for the use of the said parish, fifteen pounds cur- 
rent money of Virginia, or be sold for five years to the use 
aforesaid; and if a free Ohristian white woman should 

It Hening, The StattUei at Large, I, pp. 14Q, S52. II, 170; in, pp. 86-SS, 
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have such bastard child by a Negro, or mulatto, for every 
such offence, she should within one month after her de- 
livery of such bastard child, pay to the church wardens for 
the time being, of the parish wherein such child should be 
bom, for the use of the said parish, fifteen poimds current 
money of Virginia, or be by them sold for five years to the 
use aforesaid ; and in both the said cases, the church war- 
dens should bind the said child to be a servant until it 
should be of thirty-one years of age. 

And for a further prevention of that "abominable mix- 
tare, and the sparioas issue, which may hereafter increase 
in this his majesty's colony and dominion as well by Eng- 
lish, and other white men and women, intermarrying with 
Negroes or mulattoes, as by their unlawful coition with 
them" it was enacted that whatsoever English, or other 
white man or woman, being free, should intermarry with 
a Negro, or mulatto man or woman bond or free, should by 
judgment of the county court, be committed to prison and 
there remain during the space of six months, without bail 
or main-prize, and should forfeit and pay ten pounds car- 
rent money of Virginia, to the use of the parish as afore- 
said. It was further enacted that no minister of the Church 
of England, or other minister or person whatsoever, within 
that colony and dominion, should thereafter presume to 
marry a white man with a Negro, or mulatto woman, or to 
marry a white woman with a Negro or mulatto man, upon 
pain of forfeiting and paying for every sach marriage, the 
sum of ten thousand pounds of tobacco.** 

It developed later that these laws did not meet all re- 
quirements, for there were in subsequent years so many 
illegitimate children bom of such mothers that they became 
a public charge.'* Those of Negro blood were bound out 
by law. According to Russell, * ' In 1727 it was ordered that 
David James a free negro boy, be bound to Mr. James Isdel 
'who is to teach him to read ye bible distinctly also ye trade 

10 Hening, Statutei at Large, VI, pp. 340-362. 

!i Heads, Old Chwrehet and Fam^iet of Virginia, I, p. 360. 
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of a gunsmith that he carry him to ye Clark's office & take 
Indenture to that purpose. ' "By the Warwick County court 
it was 'ordered that Malacai, a mulatto boy, son of mulatto 
Betty be, by the Church Wardens of this Parish bound to 
Thomas Hobday to learn the art of a planter according to 
law. ' By order of the Norfolk County court, about 1770, a 
free negro was bound out ' to learn the trade of a tanner. ' ' ''' 
In making more stringent regulations for servants and 
slaves, North Carolina provided in 1715 that if a white 
servant woman had a child by a Negro, mulatto or Indian, 
she must serve her master two years extra and should pay 
to the Church wardens immediately on the expiration of 
that time six pounds for the use of the parish or be sold 
four years for the use aforesaid.'* A clergyman found 
gnilty of officiating at such a marriage should be fined fifty 
pounds. This law, according to Bassett, did not succeed in 
preventing such unions. Two ministers were indicted 
within two years for performing such a marriage ceremony. 
"In one case the suit was dropped, in the other case the 
clergyman went before the Chief Justice and confessed as it 
seems of his own accord. ... In 1727 a white woman was 
indicted in the General Court because she had left her hns< 
band and was cohabiting with a negro slave. ... So far as 
general looseness was concerned this law of 1715 had no 
force. Brickell, who was a physician, says that white men 
of the colony suffered a great deal from a malignant kind 
of venereal disease which they took from the slaves."'* 
By the law of 1741 therefore the colony endeavored to 
, prevent what the General Assembly called "that abomin- 
able mixture and spurious issue, which hereafter may in- 
crease in this government, by white men and women inter- 
marrying with Indians, Negroes, mustees, or mulattoes." 
It was enacted that if any man or woman, being free, should 

»* BqsmU, Free Negro in Vir/finui, pp. 138-139. 
** Bassett, Stavery and Servitude in North Carolina, p. S3. 
**rbid., pp. 58-69. See also NatwiA Sittor;/ of North Carolina, p. 48; 
and Hawk's Hittory of North Carolina, II, pp, 126-127. 
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intermarry with an Indian, Negro, mnstee or mulatto man 
or woman, or any person of mixed blood, to the third gen- 
eration, bond or free, he should, by judgment of the county 
court forfeit and pay the sum of fifty poimds, proclama- 
tion money, to the use of the parish." It was also pro- 
vided that if any white servant woman should during the 
time of her servitude, be delivered of a child, begotten by 
any Negro, mulatto or Indian, such servant, over and above 
the time she was by this act to serve her master or owner 
for such offence, should be sold by the Church wardens of 
the parish, for two years, after the time by indenture or 
otherwise had expired.** 

The miscegenation of the whites and blacks extended so 
widely that it became a matter of concern to the colonies 
farther north where the Negro population was not con- 
siderable. Seeking also to prevent this "spurious mixt 
issue" Massachusetts enacted in 1705 that a Negro or 
mulatto man committing fornication with an "English 
woman, or a woman of any other Christian nation, ' * should be 
sold out of the province." "An English man, or man of any 
other Christian nation committing fornication with a Negro 
or mulatto woman, "should be whipped, and the woman sold 
out of the province. None of her Majesty's English or 
Scottish subjects, nor of any other Christian nation within 
that province should contract matrimony with any Negro 
or mulatto, under a penalty imposed on the person joining 
them in marriage. No master should unreasonably deny 
marriage to his Negro with one of the same nation; any 
law, usage or custom to the contrary notwithstanding.*' 

There was much social contact between the white serv- 
ants and the Negroes in Pennsylvania, where the number 
of the latter greatly increased during the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Turner says a white servant was 
indicted for this offence in Susses County in 1677 and a 

M Potter, Bevited Law» of Horth Carolina^ I., p. 180. 
M Ibid., I, p. 167. 

*i Mauaehutetti CharterM, etc., p. T47; Hard, Law of Freedom Mii 
Bondage, TI, p. 263. 
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tract of land there bore the name of "Mulatto Hall."** 
According to the same writer Chester County seemed to 
have a large number of these cases and laid down the prin- 
ciple that such admixture should be prohibited, 

"For that hee," referring to ft white man, "Coatrary to his 
Mftsters Consent hath . . . got wth child a certaine molato wooman 
Called Swairt anna." "David Lewis Constable of Haverford 
Betumed a N^ro man of his And a white woman for having 
a Bastard Childe ... the Negroe said she Intised him and promised 
him to maiT7 him: she being examined, Confest the same: the 
Court ordered that she shall receive Twenty one lashes on her 
bare Backe . . . and the Court ordered the negroe never more to 
meddle with any white woman more uppon pajne of his life."** 

Advertising for Bichard Molson in Philadelphia in 
1720, his master said, "He is in company with a white 
woman named Mary, who is supposed now goes for his 
wife"; "and a white man named G-arrett Choise, and Jane 
his wife, which said white people are servants to some 
neighbors of the said Bichard Tilghman."^" In 1722 a 
woman was punished for abetting a clandestine marriage 
between a white woman and a Negro. In the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, June 1, 1749, appeared the notice of the departure 
of Isaac Cromwell, a mulatto, who ran away with an English 
servant woman named Anne Greene.'' 

The Assembly, therefore, upon a petition from inhabi- 
tants inveighing against this custom enacted a prohibitory 
law in 1725. This law provided that no minister, pastor 
or magistrate or other person whatsover who according to 
the laws of that province usually joined people in marriage 
should upon any pretence whatever join in marriage any 
Negro with any white person on the penalty of one bmidred 
pounds. And it was further enacted that if any white man 
or woman should cohabit or dwell with any Negro under 
pretense of being married, such white man or woman 

SB Tamer, The Negro in Fenntylvania, pp. 2E^-S0. 

»J6id., p. 30. 

Mrh« American Weeily Mereury (FliUadelpliia), Angaat 20, 1780. 

*i The Peniuifivania Oaiette, Joiw 1, 1740. 
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should be put out of service as above directed tmtil they 
come to the age of thirty-one years ; and if any free Negro 
man or woman should intermarry with a white man or 
woman, such Negro should become a slave during life to be 
sold by order of the justice of the quarter sessions of the 
respective comity; and if any free Negro man or woman 
should commit fornication or adultery with any white man 
or woman, such Negro or Negroes should be sold as a serv- 
ant for seven years and the white man or woman should be 
punished as the law directs in cfises of adultery or forni- 
cation." 

This law seemed to have very little effect on the mis- 
cegenation of the races In certain parts. In Chester 
County, acocrding to the records of 1780, mnlattoes consti- 
tuted one fifth of the Negro population." Furthermore, 
that very year when the State of Pennsylvania had grown 
sufficiently liberal to provide for gradual emancipation the 
law against the mingling of the races was repealed. Mixed 
marriages thereafter became common as the white and the 
blacks in the light of the American Eevolntion realized lib- 
erty in its full meaning. Thomas Branagan said: 

"There are many, very many blacks who . . . begin to fe«l them- 
setves consequential, . . . will not be satisfied onlefls they get white 
women for wives, and are likewise ezceediogly impertinent to white 
people in low circumstances. ... I solemntf swear, I have seen 
moi» white women married to, and deluded tbrongh the arts of 
seduction by negroes in one rear in Philadelphia, than for eight 
years I wao visiting (West Indies and the Southern States). I 
know a black man who seduced a young white girl . . , who soon 
after married him, and died with a broken heart On her death 
he said that he would not disgrace himself to have a negro wife 
and acted acctnidingly, for be soon after married a white woman. 
. . . There are perhaps hundreds of white womm thus fascinated 
by black men in this city, and there are thonsands of black children 
by them at present."" 

»» Statute* at Large, IV, p. 62. 
••Turner, The Negro in Pennaylvania, p. 81. 

•*BniiBg&a, Beriout Semonatraneet, pp. 68, 69, 70, Tl, 78, 74, 78, 108; 
Somertet mig, Hardi 12, 1818, and Union Tine*, Angnit 16, 18S4. 
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A reaction thereafter set in against this custom during 
the first decade of the nineteenth century, when fugitives 
in the rough were rushing to that State, and culminated in 
an actual campaign against it by 1820. That year a peti- 
tion from Greene County said that many Negroes had set- 
tled in Pennsylvania and had been able to seduce into 
marriage "the minor children of the white inhabitants.'"" 
This county, therefore, asked that these marriages be made 
an offence against the laws of the State. Such a marriage 
was tiie cause of a riot in Colombia in 1834 and in 1838 the 
members of the Constitutional Convention engaged in a 
heated discnssion of the custom."' Petitions were fre- 
quently sent to the legislature asking that this admixture 
be penalized by law, but no such action was ever taken. 
Relying upon public opinion, however, the advocates of 
racial integrity practically succeeded. Marriages of whites 
and blacks eventually became so odious that they led to dis- 
turbances as in the case of the riot of 1849, one of the causes 
of which was that a white man was living with a Negro 
wife." This was almost ineffective, however, in the pre- 
vention of race admixture. Clandestine intermingling went 
on and tended to increase in enormous proportions. The 
conclusive proof of this is that iu 1860 mulattoes consti- 
tuted one third of the Negro population of Pennsylvania. 

Persons who professed seriously to consider the future 
of slavery, therefore, saw that miscegenation and especially 
the general connection of white men with their female slaves 
introduced a mulatto race whose numbera would become 
dangerous, if the affections of their white parents were per- 
mitted to render them free.*' The Americans of the future 
would thereby become a race of mixed breeds rather tiian 
a white and a black population. As the lust of white per- 
sons for those of color was too strong to prevent this mis- 
cegenation, the liberty of emancipating their mulatto off- 

••/MrMl of BnaXe, 1820-1S21, p. 213; ftnd Awutiean Smly ASvniUtr, 
Jurnai? 23, 18S1, 

■s ProetuHng* and Deialet of tht Contmitm of 18S8, Z, p. 830. 
*' The Spirit of the Timet, October 10, 11, 12, 13, 17, 19, 1849. 
** Harriet Hutineftn, VUvi of Slaverji ond f moMofpaKon, p. 10. 
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spring was restricted in the slave States bnt that of selling 
them remained. '** 

These laws eventaally, therefore, had their desired effect 
They were never intended to prevent the miscegenation of 
the races bnt to debase to a still lower status the offspring 
of the blacks who in spite of pnblic opinion might inter- 
marry with the poor white women and to leave women of 
color without protection against white men, who might nse 
them for convenience, whereas white women and black men 
would gradually grow separate and distinct in their social 
relations. Although thereafter the offspring of blacks and 
whites did not diminish, instead of being gradually assimi- 
lated to the type of the Caucasian they tended to constitute 
a peculiar class commonly called people of color having a 
higher social status l^an that of the blacks but finally classi- 
fied with all other persons of African blood as Negroes. 

While it later became a capital offence in some of the 
slave States for a Negro man to cohabit with a white 
woman, Abdy who toured this country from 1833 to 1834 
doubted that such laws were enforced. "A man," said he, 
"was hanged not long ago for this crime at New OrleauB. 
The partner of his guilt— his master's daughter— endeav- 
ored to save his life, by avowing that she alone was to 
blame. She died shortly after his execution."" With the 
white man and the Negro woman the situation was differ- 
ent. A sister of President Madison once said to the Bev- 
erend George Bourne, then a Presbyterian minister in Vir- 
ginia: "We Southern ladies are complimented with the 
name of wives; bat we are only the mistresses of serag- 
lios." The masters of the female slaves, however, were not 
always the only persons of loose morals. Many women of 
color were also prostituted to the purposes of young white 
men*' and overseers.*' Goodell reports a well-authenti- 

*«Hart, Simiery and Aboliticn, p. 1S2; Cmmuet of ttu United Btata. 

MAbdf, North Atn^rica, I, p. 160. 

«i Child, Aitti-tlavery Cateehitm, p. 17; 2 Boward MUtitiippl BeporU, 
p. 837. 

«*Eemb1e, Georgimt FlwUation, pp. 140, 102, ISS, S06-210; (Mmstwd, 
Seaboard Staiea, pp. &W-600; Bbodet, Vnitei Btatet, I, pp. 341-343, 
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cated account of a respectable Christian lady at tiie South 
who kept a hftndsome mulatto female for the use of her 
genteel son, as a method of deterring him, as she said, 
"from indiseriminate and vulgar indulgences."*' Harriet 
Martineau discovered a young white man who on visiting 
a southern lady became insanely enamored of her intelli- 
gent quadroon maid. He sought to purchase her but the 
owner refused to sell the slave because of her unusual 
worth. The young white man persisted in trying to effect 
this purchase and finaUy informed her owner that he could 
not live without this attractive slave. Thereupon the white 
lady sold the woman of color to satisfy the lust of her 
friend." 

The accomplishment of this task of reducing the free 
people of color to the status of the blacks, however, was not 
easy. In the first place, so many persons of color had risen 
to positions of usefulness among progressive people and 
had formed connections with them that an abrupt separa- 
tion was both inexpedient and undesirable. Exceptions to 
the hard and fast rules of caste were often made to relieve 
the people of color. Moreover, the miscegenation of the 
races in the South and especially in large cities like Charles- 
ton and New Orleans had gone to the extent that from 
these centers eventually went, as they do now, a large 
number of quadroons and octoroons,*" who elsewhere 
crossed over to the other race. 

White men ashamed of the planters who abused helpless 
black women are now trying to minimize the prevalence of 
this custom. Such an effort, however, means little in the 
face of the facts that one seventh of the Negroes in the 
United States had in their veins any amount of Caucasian 
blood in 1860 and according to the last census more than 
one fifth of them have this infusion. Furthermore the tes- 
timony of travelers in this country during the slavery 

** Goodell, Stave Code, pp. 111-112. 

« Harriet Martineai], Vtevt of Blaverji and Emancipation, p. 13. 

•> Featheratonangh, Bsainion, p. 141; BncUngham, Slave States, I, p. 358. 
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period support the contention that race admixtare was 
common.** 

So extensive did it become that the most prominent 
white men in the country did not escape. Benjamin Frank- 
lin seems to have made no secret of his associations with 
Negro women.*^ Bussell connects many of these cases with 
the master class in Virginia.** There are now in Washing- 
ton Negroes who call themselves the descendants of two 
Virginians who attained the presidency of the United 
States. 

The abolitionists made positive statements about tiie 
mulatto offspring of Thomas Jefferson. Goodell lamented 
the fact that Jefferson in his will had to entreat the leg- 
islature of Virginia to confirm his bequest of freedom to 
his own reputed enslaved offspring that they might re- 
main in the State of their nativity, where their families and 
connections were.*' Writing in 1845, the editor of the 
Cleveland American expressed regret that notwithstanding 
all the services and sacrifices of Jefferson in the establish- 
ment of the freedom of this country, his own son then living 
in Ohio was not allowed to vote or bear witness in a court 
of justice. The editor of the Ohio Star said: "We are not 
sure whether this is intended as a statement of actual fact, 
or of what might possibly and naturally enough be true." 

•■Writing of conditions In tliis conntiy prior to tbe American BerolDtioD, 
Anne Grant found only tno caws of miscegenation in Albany before this period 
bnt saw it well established later hj the British soldiers. Johann Schoepf 
— witnessed this sitnation in Charleston in 17S4. 3. P. BrisBOt saw this ten- 
dency toward miscegenation as a striking feature of society among the EYench 
in the Ohio Valley in 1788. The Dnke of Saze-Weimar-Eieenach was very much 
Impressed with tbe numerous quadroons and octoroons of New Orleans in 1S25 
and Charles Gayarr6 portrayed the same cooditioos there in 1830. Fiederika 
Bremer frequently met with this class while tonring the South In 1850. See 
Grant, Memoin of An American Lady, p. 26; echoepf, Travels i» th« Con- 
federation, II, p. 382; Brissot, Travele, II, p. 81; Saxe-Weimat, Traveb, II, 
p. 69; Grace King, Netn Orieant, pp. 346-349; Frederika Biemer, Eom«a of tlte 
New World, I, pp. 320, 326, 382, 385. 

M The Amerietm Journal of Soeiology, XXII, p. 98. 

«Tl6id., XXn, p. 98. 

*s8ee Bussell, Free Negro in Vv'ginia, p. 127. 

■* Goodell, Slave Code, p. 376. 
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The Cincinnati Herald inquired: "Is this a fact! If so, it 
ought to be known. Perhaps 'the Democracy' might be in- 
duced to pass a special act in his favor." The Cleveland 
American, therefore, added: "We are credibly informed 
that a natural son of Jefferson by the celebrated 'Black 
Sal,' a person of no little renown in the politics of 1800 and 
thereafter, is now living in a central county of Ohio. We 
shall endeavor to get at the truth of the matter and make 
public the result of our inquiries.""* 

A later report of miscegenation of this kind was recorded 
by Jane Grey Swisshehn in her Half a Century, where she 
states that a daughter of President John Tyler "ran away 
with the man she loved in order that she might be married, 
but for this they must reach foreign soil. A young lady of 
the White House could not marry the man of her choice in 
the United States. The lovers were captured and she was 
brought to His Excellency, her father, who sold her to a 
slave-trader. From that Washington slave-pen she was 
taken to New Orleans by a man who expected to get twenty- 
five himdred dollars for her on account of her great beauty."" 
Cabteb Q. Woodson 

•0 The Liberator, D«e«iDber 19, 1S4S. 
«< SwiBshelm, Half a Century, p. 129. 
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GEEEIT SMITH'S EFFORT IN BEHALF OF THE 
NEGBOES IN NEW YORK 

Daring the first half of the nineteenth century, the con- 
dition of the free Negroes in the Southern States became 
more and more critical. The doctrine of the rights of man, 
which had swept over the world in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century had had its effect on the colonists and 
resulted in the manumission of many slaves. These freed- 
men taking advantage of their economic and educational 
opportunities became an ever increasing menace to the 
social institutions that had no foundation except that of 
slavery. Ambitious, often agresaive, they were a constant 
source of dissatisfaction because of the unhappy compari- 
son of their lot with that of the slaves. They, moreover, 
encouraged the slaves to improve their condition and to 
escape to the North. This situation was rendered still 
more critical for the reason that the South, considering 
slavery indispensable to its economic life, was already being 
lashed into a frenzy to gain new slave territory and to 
strengthen the institution by every possible method of op- 
pression of the blacks. Measures inimical to the economic 
progress of freedmen were enacted.* Many who had been 
manumitted were seized and again reduced to slavery. 
Educational opportunities were restricted or denied. Legally 
they were without voice and hence could secure no redress 
when wronged.* 

This economic poverty, iusecurity of personal liberty, 
and absolutely negative political status, impelled the freed- 
men to find better conditions in tile North. The reaction 
against plantation life and the glittering attractions of the 

i8ee th« session ]svn of Uie State LegislatDres, and Woodson's Bduaa- 
tion of tU Vegro Prior to 1861, pp. 151-178. 

* Ooodell, Slave Code, and Hurd, Th« Lav of Freedotn and BonA^e, U, 
pp. 1-^18. 

854 
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large city with the prospect of earning money less ardu- 
ously no doubt account for their influx into the industrial 
centers.^ These free blacks migrated ia great numbers 
especially to New York and Philadelphia. The Coloniza- 
tion Society attempted to solve the problem by effecting the 
colonization of the free Negroes somewhere either within or 
without the United States. Many friends of the Negroes 
and even some of the Negroes themselves thought favorably 
of the idea and a few small colonies were formed in the 
Westem States and in Liberia.* 

Among the anti-slavery men who at first saw no fault in 
the aims of the Colonization Society was Gerrit Smith. The 
son of a slave owner in the State of New York, he was 
acquainted with slavery in the milder form in which it ex- 
isted in the North. It was just two years before hie birth 
that the legislature of New York passed its act of emanci- 
pation providing that all children after the year 1799 should 
be free, the males on reaching the age of twenty-eight years 
and the female twenty-five. His father, Peter Smith, was a 
slaveholder and the owner of extensive lands in the counties 
of northern New York; and even before his death the man- 
agement of these vast properties devolved upon his son. 

He soon became deeply interested in the uplift of the 
slaves and endeavored to improve their condition by grad- 
ual emancipation looking forward to colonization. As early 
as 1834, his diary shows a growing belief in the universal 
right to liberty. Years ripened this belief and also devel- 
oped his anti-land-monopolist principles, both of which 
reached fruition in his act of 1846, by which he gave away 
thousands of acres of land. He severed his connection with 
the Colonization Society when that body overtly declared 
that it was not a society for the abolition of slavery nor for 
the improvement of the blacks nor for the suppression of 
the slave trade, and he threw his energy into the work of 
abolition as fervently, if not as drastically, as Garrison." 

• WoodBon, A Century of Negro Migratiim, Chapter II. 
«Tli« JotiKNAJ. or NxoBO HiaroRT, I, p. 270; n, p. SOS. 
■ Frotliiugliuii, Qernt Smith, pp. 94-143. 
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Anti-Iand-monopolist as he was, Oerrit Smith belieTed 
that the life of the small free fanner was calculated to de- 
velop thrift and self respect in the character of the colored 
freedmen that he saw crowded in sections of the large cities. 
For although enjoying greater security of personal liberty, 
the mass of colored people in New York State had not made 
much economic progress, even to the ertent of possessing 
property valued at two hundred and fifty dollars, which in 
that State would have entitled them to the right to vote.* 
He said that he had for years indulged the thought that 
when he had sold enough land to pay his debts, be would 
give away tiie remainder to the poor. He was an Agra- 
rian, who wanted every man desirous to own a farm to have 
one. He, therefore, felt that it was safe to make a begin- 
ning in the work of distributing land to individuals. He 
had theretofore given tracts of land to public institutions 
and a few small parcels to individuals, but had not entered 
upon the larger task of making large donations of land to 
the poor. 

He then planned to transfer three thousand parcels of 
land of forty to sixty acres each during the following three 
years. To whom among the poor he should make these 
deeds, was a question he could not hastily solve. He was 
sure, however, that, inasmuch as his home and the land 
were both in the State of New York, it would be very suit- 
able to select his beneficiaries from among the people of 
that State. But for a long time, he was at a loss to decide, 
whether to take his beneficiaries generally from the merito- 
rious poor or only from the deserving Negroes. He said, 
' ' I could not put a bounty on color. I shrank from the least 
appearance of doing so, and if I know my heart, it was 
equally compassionate toward such white and black men as 
are equal sufferers. ' " In the end, however, he concluded to 
confine his gifts to Negroes. 

He would not have come to this conclusion he said, if the 
land he had to give away had been several times as much 

• Hnrd, Law of Freedont and Bondage, U, p. 68, 
1 FrotUngliuii, Oerrit Smittt, p. 103. 
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as it was, nor if the Negroes, the poorest of the poor, had 
not been the most deeply wronged class of the citizens. 
"That they are so," said he, "is evident, if only from the 
fact, that the cmel, killing. Heaven-defying prejudice of 
which they are victims, has closed against them the avennea 
to riches and respectability— to happiness and nsefolness. 
That they are so, is also evident from the fact, that, whilst 
white men in this State, however destitate of property, are 
allowed to vote for Civil Bnlers, every colored man in it 
who does not own landed estate to the valne of two-hondred 
and fifty dollars, is excluded from the exercise of this nat- 
ural and indispensably protective right."* He confessed 
that he was influenced by the consideration that there was 
great encouragement to improve the condition of the Ne- 
groes, because every amelioration in it contribated to loosen 
the bands of the enslaved portion of their outraged and 
affiicted race. 

He, therefore, requested Reverend Theodore S. Wright, 
Beverend Charles B. Bay, and Dr. J. MeCune Smith, three 
representative Negroes of New York City, to make out a 
list of the Negroes who should receive from him parcels of 
land. His only restrictions upon them in making this selec- 
tion were that they should choose no person younger than 
twenty-one and no person older than sixty; that they accept 
no person who was in easy circumstances as to property ; and 
no one who was already the owner of land, and no drunk- 
ards.' He farther promised to pay all taxes as well as 
purchase money and interest due to the State of New York 
hoping that none of the parcels would be sold for the non- 
payment of taxes.'** The total number of colonists were to 
be one thousand nine hundred and eighty-five, to be dis- 
tributed as follows : in the county of Suffolk, 127 ; Queens, 
215 ; Kings, 197 ; New York, 861 ; Richmond, 832 ; Eookland, 
331; Westchester, 115; Dutchess, 150; Sullivan, 5; Ulster, 

• Frathinghuii, Oerrit Smitk, 104. 

• LeUer of Gerrit Smith to Theodore B. Wright, ChaHet B. Bag, and /. 
McCune Smith. 

IB Aid. 
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106 ; Orange, 136 ; and Putnam, 10. Although this distribn- 
tion was suggested the actual grants Beem to have been 
made in the connties of Fraoklin, Esses, Hamilton, Fnlton, 
Oneida, Delaware, Madison and tJlster. 

On September 9, 1846, he wrote again to three gentle- 
men of color, saying that a thousand of the deeds were 
already in the hands of the committee for distribution. He 
had saved them the expense of securing the certificate of 
tiie County Clerk by having the acknowledgment of the 
execution taken by a Supreme Court judge. The only ex- 
pense left for the beneficiaries to bear was the recording of 
the deed. The letter closed with a request that the tiiree 
gentlemen prepare and send out a circular among the per- 
sons receiving the deeds, making known to them the condi- 
tions and reasons which actuated him in bestowing the land. 
This was done and the recipients were exhorted to profit by 
the chance to become land owners and thereby secure their 
right to vote. 

These lands, as Smith realized and admitted, were not 
all arable but many of them had considerable timber. Such 
property today would be considered valuable, but in those 
days of plentltude it passed as undesirable. Some of his 
enemies accused him of making for himself a reputation for 
generosity by giving away useless land. There is no evidence, 
however, that such accusations were made by the Negroes." 
But be that as it may, the experiment was a failure. It was 
not successful because of the intractability of the land, the 
harshness of the climate, and in a great measure, the ineffi- 
ciency of the settlers. They had none of the qualities of 
farmers. Furthermore, having been disabled by infirmities 
and vices they could not as beneficiaries answer the call of 
the benefactor. Peterboro, the town opened to Negroes in 
this section did maintain a school and served as a station of 
the underground railroad but the agricultural results ex- 
pected of the enterprise never materialized.^' The main 

11 Special Beport of the V. 8. CommU$ioner of Education on tlie SohooU 
of the Dietriet of Cotumhia, 1S71, p. 3S7; The African Beporitory, X, p. 318, 
II Frotidngh&m, Gerrit Smith, p. 73. 
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troable in this case was the impossibility of snbstitntiag 
something foreign for individual enterprise. 

The failure of the enterprise did not cause this philan- 
thropist to cease his activities in behalf of freedom and jus- 
tice to the Negroes. He continued a staunch abolitionist, 
demanding unconditional emancipation of the slaves and 
leaving undone nothing which might effect this change. He 
was once intimately associated with John Brown, who at 
one time left hie home and purchased from Smith a farm in 
the Negro colony in order to live with the blacks and help 
them to improve their economic condition. Smith lived until 
1874, long enough to see the Negroes freed and many of 
them making elsewhere that economic progress which was 
the dream of his earlier years. 

ZiTA Dyson 
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THE BUXTON SETTLEMENT IN CANADA 

The Buxton, or Elgin Association Settlement, in Kent 
county, western Ontario, was in many respects the most 
inipori;ant attempt made before the CltU War to found a 
Negro refugee colony in Canada. In population, material 
wealth and general organization it was outstanding, and 
the firm foundation upon which it was established is shown 
by the fact that today, more than half a century after 
emancipation, it is still a prosperous and distinctly Negro 
settlement. 

The western peninsula of Ontario, lying between Lakes 
Huron and Erie, was long the Mecca of the fugitive slave. 
Bounded on the east by the State of New York, on the west 
by Michigan, and on the south by Ohio and northwestern 
Pennsylvania, this was the part of Canada most easUy 
reached by the fugitive; and Niagara, Cleveland, Detroit 
and other lake ports saw thousands of refugees cross nar- 
row strips of water to "shake the lion's paw" and find 
freedom in the British queen's dominions. During the 
forties and fifties there was a constant stream of refugees 
into Canada. As many as thirty in a day would cross the 
Detroit River at Fort Maiden alone. Many of these went 
to the cities imd towns, but others found greater happiness 
in the separate Negro communities which grew up here and 
there. 

The history of the Buston settlement, one of these, is 
closely linked with tiie name of Kev. William King. King 
was a native of Londonderry, Ireland, a graduate of Glas- 
gow College, who had emigrated to the United States and 
become rector of a college in Louisiana. Later he returned 
to Scotland, studied theology in the Free Church College, 
Edinburgh, and in 1846 was sent out to Canada as a mis- 
sionary of the Free Church of Scotland. While he was 
living in Louisiana he became, through marriage, the owner 
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of fifteen slaves of an estimated value of $9,000. For a 
time he placed them on a neighboring plantation and gave 
them the proceeds of their labor but that did not satisfy his 
conscience and in 1848 he bronght them to Canada, thereby 
automatically giving them their freedom. His effort on 
their behalf did not end here. Having brought them to this 
new country, he felt it a duty to look after them, to educate 
and make of Ihem useful citizens. - The same thing, he be- 
lieved, conld be done for others in like circumstance. 

The first effort to secure a tract of land for the refugees 
was made by the Bev. Mr. King as the representative of the 
Presbyterian Chnrch. This application was before the Ex- 
ecntive Council of the Canadian government in September, 
1848, but was not successful. Steps were at once taken to 
organize a non-sectarian body to deal with the government 
and this new body took the name of the Elgin Association 
in honor of the then governor-general of the Canadas who 
seems to have been well disposed toward the refugees. 
The Elgin Association was legally incorporated "for the 
settlement and moral improvement of the colored popula- 
tion of Canada, for the purpose of purchasing crown or 
clergy reserve lands in the township of Raleigh and settling 
the same with colored families resident in Canada of ap- 
proved moral character."^ Eev. Dr. Connor was the first 
president ; Rev. Dr. Willis, of Knox College, Toronto, first 
vice-president, and Rev. William King, second vice-presi- 
dent. J. T, Matthews was the secretary, J. S. Howard, 
treasurer, while the original directors were E. A. T. Mo- 
Cord, Walter McParland, Peter Freland, Charles Bercsy, 
W. R. Abbott, John Laidlaw, E. F. Whittesend and James 
Brown. These are the names that appear upon the petition 
to the government for lands, the original of which is in the 
Dominion Archives. 

There were difficulties in securing the land. Decided op- 
position to the whole project made itself manifest in Kent 
county.* In Chatham, the county town, a meeting of pro- 

1 Dtew, A North-Side Vitw of Slaverg, 1859, p. 292. 
t Docnmenta in Canadiui AicUtss Department. 
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test was held. The plans of tiie Elgin Association were con- 
demned and a resolution was passed setting forth objec- 
tions to selling any of the public domain "to foreigners, 
the more so when such persons belong to a different branch 
of the human family and are black." A vigilance commit- 
tee was appointed to watch the operations of the Elgin As- 
sociation while the various township councils interested 
were requested to advance the necessary funds for carrying 
on the campaign. That there was some dissent, however, 
even in Chatham is shown by the fact that one Henry 
Gouins was allowed to speak in favor of the Association. 
The vigilance committee soon issued a small pamphlet, 
made up chiefly of the speeches and resolutions of the pub- 
lic meeting. The name of Edwin Larwill, member of Par- 
liament for the county of Kent, appears as one of those 
most active in opposition to the settlement plan. Larwill 
had a record for hostility to the colored people though at 
election times he was accustomed to parade as their friend. 
In 1856 he introduced in the House of Assembly a most in- 
sulting resolution' calling for a report from the govern- 
ment on "all negro or colored, male or female quadroon, 
mulatto, samboes, half breeds or mules, mongrels or con- 
glomerates" in public institutions. Larwill was at once 
caUed to account for his action and a resolution was intro- 
duced calling upon him to retract. 

The opposition of Larwill and hia supporters failed to 
impede the- progress of the Association and a tract of about 
9000 acres, lying to the south of Chatham and within a mile 
or two of Lake Erie, was purchased. This was surveyed 
and divided into small farms of fifty acres each, roads were 
cut through the dense forest and the first settlers began the 
arduous work of clearing. The colonists were allowed to 
take up fifty acres each at a price of $2.50 per acre, payable 
in ten annual instalments.* Each settler was bound within 
a certain period to build a house at least as good as the 
model house set up by the Association, to provide himiself 

• Toronto Weehlg Otob«, Jmhuu? 1, 18B8. 

• Drew, A North-Side Viev cf Slavery, 1866, pp. 292-298. 
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with necessary implements and to proceed with the work of 
clearing land. The model house after which nearly all the 
dwellings were copied was 18 by 24 feet, 12 feet in height 
and with a stoop running the length of the front. Some of 
the settlers were ambitious enough to build larger and bet- 
ter houses but there were none inferior to the model. The 
tract of country upon which the settlers were located was 
an almost unbroken forest. The ground was level, heavily 
timbered with oak, hickory, beech, elm, etc. Part of tiie 
soil was a deep rich black loam. Trees two to four feet in 
diameter were common and the roads cut through to open 
up settlement were hardly more than wide lanes. Eev. Mr. 
King thought that one reason for the colony's success was 
the fact that so many of the settlers were good axe men. 
Their industry was remarkable and some of the more in- 
dustrious paid for their land in five or sLi years and took 
np more to clear.' 

tTbe slaves irbo bmd beea freed hj Ur. ffing formed the nodeos of tlie 
eolODf bnt othen ctune u Mon as Uie land was thromi open. Tlie adTaneee 
made l^ this coloDf daring the first Tears of its ezistetice were remarkable. 
Tbe third annual report for the jnr 1852, diowed a population of T5 families 
or 400 inhabitants, with 350 acres of land cleared and 204 acres under colti- 
Tation. A jear latttr, the fourUi annual report showed 130 families or 5S0 
persons, with 000 aerea of land cleared and 13S parlaaU7 cleared, 41S acres 
being nnder cultivation in 1853. The live stock was given as 128 cattle, IS 
horses, 30 sheep and 260 hogs. The da? school had 112 children enrolled and 
the Sabbath Bchool 60. 

nie fifth report, for the jear 1854, showed 150 families in the colony or 
immediately adjoining it, T28 acres of land cleared, 174 acres partial!; cleared 
and 577 acres under cultivation. In the jeai there had bean an increase of 
deared land amonnting to 220 acres and of land under cnltivation of 162 
acres. The livestock consisted of 150 cattle and oxen, 38 horses, 25 sheep and 
700 hogs. The day school had 147 on the roll and the Sabbath School 120. 
A second da; school was opened that year. 

Tbe sixth annual report (18S5) ahows 827 acres of land cleared and fenced 
and 316 aerea chopped and to go under cnltivation in 1856. There were 
610 acres cultivated that rear while the live stock consisted of ISO cattle and 
oxen, 40 horses, 38 sheep and 600 bogs. Tbe daj school had an enrollment 
of ISO. Among the advances of this rear was the erection of a saw and 
grist mill which supplied tbe colon; with lumber and with flour and feed. 
The building of the saw mill meant added proeperit;, for an estimate made in 
1654 placed the value of the standing timber at $127,000. 

A representative of the New York Tribune visited the colon; in 1897 and 
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There are several contemporary referenceB to the so- 
briety and morality , of the colonista. The New Tork 
Tribune correspondent in 1857 was able to report that 
liquor was neither made nor sold in the colony and that 
dronkenness was nnkno'wn. There was no illegitimacy and 
there had been but one arest for violation of the Canadian 
laws in the seven years of the colony's history. Though 
the Presbyterian church gave special attention to the Bux- 
ton colony this did not hinder the growth of other sects, 
Methodists and Baptists both being numerous, tbough the 
best of feeling seems to have prevailed and many who re- 
tained their own connection were fairly regular attendants 
at Mr. King's services. 

The Tribtme article gives an interesting description of 
the homes. The cabins, though rough and rude, were cov- 
ered with vines and creepers with bright flowers and vege- 
table gardens round about. Despite the pioneer conditions 
there abonnded comfort and plenty of plain homemade furni- 
ture. Pork, potatoes and green com were staple items of the 
menu. Of King's former slaves tbe Tribune reports that 
three had died, nine were at Buxton, one was married and 
living in Chatham and two others in Detroit were about to 
return. The Tribune reports on one case as typical of what 
was being achieved by the colony. A colored man, fourteen 
years before a slave in Missouri and who had been at Buz- 

liia deBeription of nli&t he saw was reprinted is tlie Toronto Globe of Novem- 
ber 20, 1867. Tlie aAoaj was then seren rears old and hfid a population of 
aboat EOO familiee or 800 boqIb. Uore than 1,000 acres bad been eotnpletelj' 
cleared wbile on 200 aerei mare the trees had been felled and the land noold 
be put under cultivation the next spiing. The acreage under enltivatiou in the 
season of 1857 be gives as foUoivB: corn, 354 acres; wheat, 200 acres; oats, 70 
acres; potatoes, 80 acres; other crops, 120 acres. The live stock eoosiBted of 
200 cows, 80 oien, 300 hogs, 52 horses and a small number of sheep. The in- 
dustries included a steam sawmill, a briekTard, pearl ash factory, blacksmith, 
carpenter and shoe shops as well as a good general store. There were two 
schools, one male and one female. The Utter, which had been open onlj about 
a Tear, tau^t plain sewing and other domestic snbjects. The two schools had 
a combined enrollinent of 140 with aTcrage attendance of 68. It was being 
proposed to require a small parment in order to make the schools Belf-support- 
ing. The Sabbath school had an enrollioent of IIS and an average attend- 
ance of 52. — Drew, A tfortk-Side Viev of Slavery, pp. 298-SS7. 
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ton six years, reported that he had 24 acres out of his plot 
cleared, fenced and under enltivation. On sis acres more 
the trees were felled. He had paid four instaUments on his 
farm, owned a yoke of oxen, a wagon and a mare and two 
colts. His fonrteen-year-old boy was at school and was 
reading Virgil. In the home, besides bed and bedding, 
chairs and tables, there was a rocking chair and a large, 
new safe. Water was brought to the visitor in a clean 
tumbler, set upon a plate. A neighboring cabin had carpet 
on the floor and some crude prints on the walls. All the 
cabins had large brick fireplaces. Bev. Mr. King's own 
house, built of logs with high steep roof, dormer windows 
and a porch the whole length, was somewhat larger than the 
others." 

What these people actually accomplished at Buxton 
amid conditions so different from what they had known in 
the past is altogether remarkable. Some had known little 
of farm work before coming to the colony while all of them 
must have found the Canadian climate something of a hard- 
ship even in the summer. Outside of the farm work they 
showed ability as mechanics and tradesmen. One who 
visited them in the fifties says i' 

"The best country tavern in Kent is kept by Mr. West, at 
Buxton. Mr. T. Stringer is one of the most enterprising tradesmen 
in the county, and he is a Buxtonian, a colored man. I broke my 
carriage near there. The woodwork, as well as the iron, was 
broken. I never had better repairing done to either the wood- 
work or the ironwork of my carriage, I never had better shoeing 
than was done to my horses, in Buxton, in Feb., 1852, by a black 
man, a native of Kentucky — in a word, the work was done after 
the pattern of Charlea Peyton Lucas. They are blessed with able 
mechanics, good farmers, enterprising men, and women worthy of 
them and they are training the rising generaiion to principles such 
as will give them the best places in the esteem and the service of 
their countrymen at some day not far distant. ' ' 

A few years soffieed to remove most of the prejudice 

• Th» New Torlc Tribune. 

1 Wwd, AutohiogTap\y of a Fugitive Negro, 1866, p. 214. 
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that had shown itself in the opposition of the Larwill fac- 
tion at Chatham at the inception of the colony. When Eev. 
S. B. Ward visited the colony in the early fifties he fonnd 
that instead of lowering land values of adjoining property 
as some had predicted would result from establishing a 
Negro colony in Kent connty, the Buxton settlement had 
actually raised the value of adjoining farms. The Buxton 
settlers were spoken of by the white people as good farmers, 
good customers and good neighbors. There were white 
children attending the Buxton school and white people in 
their Sunday church services. 

Perhaps no finer testimony to the success of the whole 
undertaking is recorded than that of Dr. Samuel B. Howe 
who came to Canada for the Freedmen's Inquiry Com- 
mittee. 

"Buxton is certainly a very interesting place," he wrote. 
"Sixteen yeara ago it waa & wildemeBs. Now, good highways are 
laid out in all direetioiis through the forest, and by their side, 
standing back 33 feet from the road, are about 200 cottages, all 
built in the same pattern, all looking neat and comfortable ; around 
eaeb one is a cleared' place of several acres which is well cultivated. 
The fences are in good order, the bams seem well filled, and cattle 
and horses, and pigs and ponltry, abound. There are signs of 
indusby and thrift and comfort everywhere; signs of intemper- 
ance, of idleness, of want nowhere. There is no tavern and no 
groggery; but there is a chapel and a achoolhouse. Moat interest- 
ing of all are the inhabitants. Twenty yeara ago most of them 
were slaves, who owned nothing, not even their children. Now 
they own themselves; they own thedr houses and farms; and they 
have their wives and children abooit them. They are enfranchised 
citizens of a government which protects their rights. . . . The pres- 
ent condition of all these colonists as compared with their former 
one is remariuble. . . . This settlement is a perfect aiiecess. Here 
are men who were bred in slavery, who came here and purchased 
land at the government price, cleared it, bought their own imple- 
ments, built their own houses after a model and have supported 
themselves in all material circumstances and now support their 
schools in .part. ... I consider that this settlement has done as w^ 
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as a white settlement would have done Tinder the same circom- 
stanees.'" 

The Buxton settlement had its part in the John Brown 
affair. A letter written by John Brown, Jr., from San- 
dnsky, Ohio, Angnat 27, 1859, and addressed to "Friend 
Henrie," (Kagi), speaks of men in Hamilton, Chatham, 
Boston, etc., suitable for the enterprise. 

"At Dr. Wa house (preaumably in Hamilton) we formed an 
association," he says, "the officers eonsiating of chairman, treas- 
urer and corresponding secretary, the business of which is to 
hunt up good workmen and raise the means among themselves to 
send them forward. ... No minutes of the organization nor any of 
its proceedings are or will ibe preserved in writing. I formed sim- 
ilar associations in Chat — and also at B-x-t-n," 

John Brown, Jr., also speaks of going to Buxton where 
he found "the man, tiie leading spirit in that affair." 

"On Thursday night last" said he, "I went with him on foot 12 
miles ; much of the way through mere paths and sought out in the 
bush some of the choiceel Had a meeting after ten o'dock at 
night in his house. His wife is a heroine and he will be on hand as 
soon as his family can be provided for. ' '* 

Such is the earlier history of the experiment in Canada 
of taking bondmen and placing before them the oppor- 
tunity not alone to make a living in freedom but also to 
rise in the social scale. How well these people took ad- 
vantage of their opportunity is shown not only by the 
material progress they made but by the fact that they 
gained for themselves the respect of their white neighbors, 
a respect that continues today for their many descendants 
who still comprise the Buxton eonmiunity in Kent county, 
Ontario. 

Fbed Landon 



« Howe, Uefugeet from Slmery in Canada Wett, 1864, pp. 70-71. 
■ Toronto Weekly Globe, Norember 4, 1SS9. 
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The crisis in the financial affairs of the TTniversity, 
already mentioned, was the natural result of over confi- 
dence in the readiness of philanthropists to rally to the aid 
of a needy cause. This disappointment, however, was a val- 
uable experience, for it became clear that philanthropists 
were not inclined to grant very generoas aid to an instita- 
tion established under the patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment, especially in the face of the frequent and insistent 
appeals from less fortunate institutions serving the same 
people. It was an incorrect assumption, however, that the 
United States Treasury was paying the current expenses, 
for it must be remembered that no part of the original 
grants of the Freedmen's Bureau was or could be invested 
as permanent endowment or used for salaries, equipment 
or maintenance ; and that during the first decade of tiie ex- 
istence of the University no public funds were appropriated 
for these purposes. In spite of this, its reputation as a 
ward of the United States Government was, to its great dis- 
advantage, accepted by philanthropists as justified. 

When, in 1873, the Freedmen's Bureau was abolished, 
General Howard resigned from the presidency of the Uni- 
versity to enter the army. Not desirii^ to accept his resig- 
nation immediately, however, the trustees granted him an 
indefinite leave of absence.' At the same meeting it was 
decided to revive the office of Vice-President, which had 
been discontinued and John M. Langston, then Dean of the 
Howard Law School, was elected to that position. "It had 

* Port I of Fifty Teart of Howard Univertity appeared in the April Nnm- 
bei of the Jouknal or Kzobo HisroftT. 

iTlie resigiiatioii was accepted the follotriog jear after Genera] Howard 
had been appointed to the comroand of the Department of the Golmnbla. 
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been hoped," says one, "that the experiment of placing 
an able colored man in this high position wonld stimalate 
his own race and the minds of white philanthropists to sus- 
tain the institution in its perilous struggles." Bat the lack 
of funds continued. Convinced that a permanent president 
must be at once secured, Mr. Langston resigned the vice- 
presidency in 1875. 

An unfortunate combination of conditions that might 
well baffle the ablest administrators then obtained. The 
outlook was 60 gloomy that it was difficult to find a person 
both capable and willing to succeed to the position left 
vacant. Upon Mr. Langston 's resignation, Eeverend 
George Whipple, Secretary of the American Missionary 
Association was elected president but after due considera- 
tion declined the honor. On December 16, 1875, Edward 
P. Smith, a trustee of the University and a member of the 
Executive Committee, was elected. After serving a few 
weeks he departed on an expedition for the American Mis- 
sionary Association to the west coast of Africa where he 
died, June 15, 1875. Meanwhile Senator Pomeroy acted as 
chairman of the board of trustees and Professor Frederick 
W. Fairfield served efficiently as acting president, having 
supervision over matters purely educational. This was the 
period of the most rigid retrenchment in expenses. 

But Howard was to find a way out of this difiSculty and 
move onward. The second epodi in the history of the Uni- 
versity began when, on April 25, 1876, the Eeverend Doctor 
William W. Patton was elected president. His administra- 
tion, lasting over a term of twelve years, was a period of 
recovery and consolidation, and an era of good feeling. Dr. 
Patton came to his task equipped with just the qualities 
needed at that time. He possessed intense sympathy for 
the ideals for which the University stands ; sufficient busi- 
ness ability to keep its finances safe ; and a personality that 
inspired respect, confidence and love. 

Carefully administering the affairs of the institution, 
Dr. Patton was able to restore confidence in the minds of 
the public and of Congress. This accomplished, he was 
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justified in argning for federal aid on the gromid that 
through this means alone was it possible to make the best 
use of the large and expensive plant vhich the Government 
had already provided. The resolt was that for the year 
beginning July 1, 1879, Congress appropriated $10,000 
toward current expenses. Since that date appropriations 
have been regularly made and have so increased that the 
institution now receives from the United States (Jovem- 
ment an aminal allowance of over $100,000. 

It was during the administration of Dr. Patton that 
Howard TJniverBity rounded out its organization and de- 
veloped as a university. Previously, however, the various 
departments particularly had made interesting history. An 
active faculty was organized in the Medical School, June 
17, 1867, and the first session opened in November, 1868, in 
the same rented building already referred to as housing the 
first academic classes of the University.' Here lectures 
were given in the evening to a class of eight students. The 

■ It naa reftliMd at the beginning that a hoBpital in connection with the 
department Was an abMlute necessity. This was prorided for throDgli tlie 
relationship eatablislied between the Medical School and Freedmen's HoepitaL 
The Ckmpbell Hospital, as it was formerlj called, was located, at the dose of 
the war, at what is now the northeast comer of Seventh Street and Florida 
Avenue. Prior to that time it was directlj connected with the War Depart- 
partment. In 1865, in connection with the Tsriona hospitals and camps for 
freedmen in the several States, it was placed nnder the Preedmen's Bareao. 
In 1S69 it was moved to buildings expressly erected for it by the Barean 
upon ground belonging to the University on Fomeroy Street, inelnding and 
Adjacent to the site of the Ifedical Building. Hub new home consisted of 
four large frame buildings of two stories each to be ased as wards; and in 
addition the Uedical Building itself, a brick stmcture of four and one half 
stories, quite commodions and well arranged with lectore halls and labora- 
tories for medical instruction. Dr. Bobert Reybom, who was chief medical 
officer of the Freedmen 'e Barean from 1870 to 1872 was snrgeon in chief, 
from 1668 to 1S75. He was followed in order by Drs. Gideon S. Palmer, Charles 
B. Pnrris, Daniel H. Williams, Aoatin M. Curtis and Wm. H. Warfleld. Dr. 
WarBeld, the present incumbent was appointed in 1901 and is the first gradu- 
ate of the Howard University Medical School to hold this position. Only the 
first two named, however, were white. In 1907 the hospital was moved to its 
new home in the reservation lying on the south side of College Street between 
Fourth and Sixth Streets, the property of the University. 

"The new Freedmen '■ Hospital was tlien buUt at a cost of 9600,000, It 
has the great advantage of being designed primarily for teadiing purposea, at 
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permanent Medical Boilding was then in the course of erec- 
tion. Under an able faculty and with excellent facilities it 
is not surprising that the Medical School has been able to 
maintain a very high standard of efficiency and that it now 
meets fully the requirements of the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges. 

The Law Department was organized October 12, 1868, 
with Mr. John M. Langston^ as professor and dean. In 
December of the same year, A, G. Eiddle was associated 
with him on the faculty and the school began actual instruc- 
tion on January 6, 1869.* During the years of the financial 
difficulties of the TTniversity, however, the Law School 
passed through a distressing experience. The attendance 
of the students was uncertain, falling off rapidly when the 
Freedmen*s Bureau passed out of existence; for many of 
the students who were employees serving the Bureau dur- 
ing the day attended lectures at night. These left ia large 
numbers when the Bureau closed, depriving the Law School 
of a part of its estimated income. Losing thus this revenue, 
this department was either actually suspended or barely 

practically all the patients admited are ntUiEed freelf for instruction. The 
hospital haa about three hundred beds and contains tno elinieal amphitheatres, a 
pathological laboratory, clinical laboratory and B room for X-Ba; diagnostic 
work and X-Rajr therapy. The Uedieal Facolt; practically constitat«a the Hos- 
pital Staff, "—ffotcord Univertity Catalog; 1916-17, p. 183; 1917-18, p. 168. 

■ Hr. Langston was graduated at Oberlin with the degree of A.B. in 18S2 
and in theology In 1853. He studied law privately and was admitted to prac- 
tice in Ohio in 1854. Id April, 186T, he was appointed general inspector ot 
the Freedmen'a Bnrean, serving for two years, during which he travelled ei- 
tensively through the South. From 1877 to 1SB5 he was Uinister to Haiti 
and from ISBS to 1887 Preeident of the Virginia Normal and Collegiate In- 
stitute. He was elected to Congress from the Fourth District of Vir^nia and 
seated, September 83, 1890, after a contest. He died November 15, 1897, at 
hiB home near Howard University. 

* For a number of years after its organization the school held its sessiona 
in the main bnilding of the University. Later a more convenient location was 
seenred in the building occupied by the Second National Bank on Seventh 
Street. After remaining there for a considerable period, it moved to Lincoln 
Hall, at Ninth and D Streets, where it remaned antU 1887 when the building 
was destroyed by fire. The authorities then decided to porehaBe for the de- 
partment a permanent home eonvenienUy located and adequate to its accommo- 
dation. As a result the present Law Building on Fifth Street, opposite the 
District Court House, was purchased, and fitted up for school purposes. 
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kept open with a single teacher and a handful of stadenta. 
Mr. Langston retained his position as dean under the then 
trying conditions ontil 1874, when he resigned. 

The department gradually recovered with the mending 
fortunes of the University under President Patton and as a 
result of the demand in the District of Columbia for a school 
of law admitting students without racial reatrictions. In 
1881 B. F. Leighton was appointed to the deanship of this 
department, a position which he has to the present time 
filled with marked success. He took charge of the depart- 
ment when it was barely existing and brought it to its pres- 
ent position of usefulness. For many years he had asso- 
ciated with him A. A. Bimey one of the most distinguished 
members of the District of Columbia bar. From that re- 
construction of the department dates the period of its real 
growth. In 1881 these two professors lectured to a class of 
seven students, five of whom were graduated at the close of 
the session. Since that time the courses have been broad- 
ened in keeping with the advancing standards of legal 
study, tiie student body has increased ten fold and the 
faculty has been strengthened in accordance with tiiese 
demands. 

Although the Theological Department was the first in 
the plan of the founders of the University, it was not put 
into operation until January 6, 1868, when D. B. Nichols 
and E. W. Bobinson, both clergymen, began without pay, to 
give theological instruction twice a week to a number of 
men already accredited as preachers and others looking 
forward to that work. Shortly afterwards, at the request 
of the Board of Trustees, a course of study was drawn up 
and adopted. Lectures in accordance with this plan were 
started immediately thereafter by Oeneral Eliphalet Whit- 
tlesey.' It was not until 1871, however, that the Theolog- 

■ OeneTil miphalet WUttleoejr wu Colonel of ttw 4«tli TTnited Statn 
Colored Begiment in 1866. He liad been on tlie st&ff of Oeneral Howard during 
tbe iMt jtat of the campaign throoglt Om South and waa breretted Brigadier 
Oeneral at the doee of the war. He was Aaaiitaat CbQuniBrioner of the Freed- 
men's Bueaa and later Adjntaat Oeneral nnder Oeneral Howard at Waih- 
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ical Department was officially annonnced by the University 
as actively in operation. In this announcement, Dr. John 
B. Beeve is named as dean, supported by a faculty of four 
lecturers and a roster of twelve students. Three years later 
in 1874, seven of these twelve students received their certifi- 
cates of gradnation. 

The Theological Department has always been barred 
from the use of United States funds for its current expenses 
and has, therefore, depended upon scholarships and special 
contributions made by individuals and philanthropic organi- 
zations. The American Missionary Association has always 
been its chief support since the crisis of 1873. Because of 
the financial stress under which the University was work- 
ing at that time, the first act of Dr. Lorenzo Wescott, the 
new dean appointed in 1875, was to make arrangements to 
have the Presbytery of Washington assume the responsi- 
bility of the school. This appeal was favorably acted upon 
and a committee of the Presbytery took charge of the affairs 
of the department in December, 1875. This step was rend- 
ered necessary because, from 1872 to 1874 the American 
Missionary Association, on account of financial embarrass- 
ment, was compelled, temporarily, to withdraw its support. 
In November, 1877, this organization was again able to re- 
sume part of the responsibility and the bodies worked in 
harmony until Jane, 1887, when the American Missionary 
Association was again ready to bear the entire expense.* 

ingtoD. He asristed Id the Hlection of the site for the Uiilverit7, wu the 
first professor in the College Department tud organized the Department of 
Theology. 

Beverend Danfortk B. Nichols, whose name has appeared freqnentljr in 
this sketch, was, at the close of tlie war, engaged in missionary work among the 
" contrabands " who tilled the abandoned lands jnst across the Potomac from 
Washington. When Howard TTniversity was fonnded he was one of the most 
active and enthnriastic workers for the saceessfol lannehing of the venture. 
Beside being a foander, a trustee and a professor, he received the degree of 
HJ). with the first elan graduated bj its medical department. 

s While the Presbytery was in charge the department received a gift ot 
tSfiOO from Urs. Hannah 8. Toland. In 1879 Beverend J. G. Crai^^tead 
became deaa of the departmoit and filled the position until his resignation in 
18B1. During his administration the department received 9S,00e from the 
estate of Wm. E. Dodge of New Tork. On October 1, 1883, the treasurer of 
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Dr. Patton resigned in May, 1869, bat consented to con- 
tinue in office until the end of the year or nntil his snccessor 
should be elected. The selection of his snccessor was made 
in November and Dr. Patton retired, hoping to rest and do 
literary work. He died, however, on the last day of the 
year 1889. On November 15, 1889, the tmsteea elected the 
Eeverend Doctor Jeremiah E. Eankin' to the presidency, 
taking him from the pastorate of the First Congregational 
Church of Washington. His term of office extended through 
thirteen years, a period of slow but steady growth. 

Under President Bankin other changes were made in 
the course of the development of the University. At the 
close of the session in 1899 the University altered its policy 
with reference to the work of training teachers. To this 
end the work of the Normal Department, at first provided 
for this purpose, was reorganized as the pedagogical de- 
partment of the college under the deanship of Professor 
Lewis B. Moore who had come to the faculty five years 
prior to this time from the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he had pursued graduate studies and obtained the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. After several years of 
growth the department was designated as the Teachers 
College and given academic rank with the College of Arts 
and Sciences. When the Normal Department was discon- 
tinued the English Department was established to care for 
those who wished to pursue the common branches without 
professional aim. In 1903, it was merged with the newly 
established Commercial Department under Dean George W. 
Cook. 

It was during this administration that with funds ob- 
tained as private donations the permanent residence for the 

the UniverBitr was aathorized to p&7 the American MissioiiaiT Aaaociatioii 
$15,000, "out of monejB due from the United States as compensation for 
Univerritf land taken for the reservoir," or each part as might be requisite to 
complete the endowment of the "Stone Prof easorBhip " in the Theolopcal De- 
partment. This amount was added to a fund of t25,000 which came from the 
estate of Daniel P. Stone, of Boston, Maasaehnaetts, npon the folflllment of the 
tenn of the g;ift. 

* Dr. Banhin was a writer and poet of note, his rooet famous prodaetion 
being the hymn, "God be with 70a till we meet again." 
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president and the Andrew Bankin Memorial Chapel were 
erected, the former costing approximately $20,000 and the 
latter $22,000. The chapel is a memorial to the one whose 
name it bears, Andrew E. Bankin, the brother of President 
Bankin and the deceased hnsband of Mrs. H. T. Cashman 
of Boston, a generons donor toward its erection. 

Because of failing health Doctor Bankin resigned in 
1903. Beverend Tennis N. Hamlin, pastor of the Church 
of tiie Covenant, Washington, District of Colombia, and the 
president of the board of trustees, served as acting presi- 
dent for a short time pending the selection of a permanent 
incumbent. The Reverend Doctor John Gordon, the presi- 
dent of Tabor College in Iowa was selected for the presi- 
dency and was formally inaugurated in 1904. It was hoped 
that the incoming president would infuse new life into the 
institution, for the occasion demanded a successful admini- 
strator, an efficient educator and a man able to command 
increased financial support for the institution. As Doctor 
Gordon had none of these qualities, it soon became evident 
that he would be able to accomplish little of benefit to the 
University. He failed entirely to understand its mission 
and its ideals. Serious friction between the president on 
the one hand and the faculty and students on the other grew 
to Boch poportions that Dr. Gordon, after a term of office 
covering a little over two years, resigned. 

After an examination of available material in the search 
for a suitable man for this position, the trustees were happy 
in the selection of the Beverend Doctor Wilbur P, Thir- 
kield* who accepted the offer and took up the duties of 
president in 1906. He was inaugurated November 15, 1907, 
on the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of the founding 

• Dr. TMrkield receWed his A.M, degree from Ohio Wealeyan in 1879. 
He studied theology at Boston UniTeraity, graduatiDg with the degree of S.T.B, 
in 1881. He entered the minirtry in the U. E. Chareh in 1878. As the first 
president of Gunmon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia, from 1883 to 
1809 he secured endowment for that inatitntion to the amount of $000,000. 
^ was called to the preaideDcy of Howard after several years of saeceufnl 
■erriee first as Gweral Secretary of the Epworth Leagne and later as Qraeral 
Becretuy of the Freedmen's Aid and Soathem Edaestlonal Soeietj. 
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of the institution. With this ceremony began an infusion of 
new life into Howard University. Advantage of this occa- 
sion was taken to introduce the institution concretely to a 
group of notables who had hitherto known of it only in a 
casual way. And having once brought the institntion to 
the attention of the world, President Thirkield never 
allowed the world to forget it. 

With keen insight he realized at the very beginning of 
his term of o£Sce that the great and basic need of the tJni- 
versity was material expansion. He saw the need of a more 
extensive plant with modem equipment and served by a 
larger faculty. With characteristic energy he sought to 
bring the TTniversity into a still closer alliance with the 
Federal Government. So successfully was the case pre- 
sented that during his administration of six years he suc- 
ceeded in raising the annual Congressional appropriation 
for current expenses from less than $50,000 in 1906 to over 
$100,000 in 1912. The pressing need for facilities in the 
teaching of the sciences was met by the erection in 1910 of 
a science hall from special appropriations amounting to 
$80,000." In 1909, the Carnegie Library was erected. This 
building was the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie and cost 
$50,000. 

About this time the improvement of the dormitories was 
begun by the installation of adequate systems of sanitary 
plumbing and electric lights. By arrangement with Freed- 
men's Hospital the heating and lighting plant was enlarged 
at a cost of approximately $100,000 to such capacity that 
steam and current were supplied to all the University build- 
ings. In addition to these improvements in housing and 
equipment, the grounds were improved and beautified in 
accordance with a definite scheme.'" To provide for the 

* This building wu dedicated u "SeieDce Hall" but bj vote of tlie trai- 
toes the name iraa changed to "Thirkield Hall " in honor of PresideDt Thii- 
kield when th« Utter nagned in 1912. 

ID Much of the credit for the improrementa to gronnds and building! is 
dne to the experieoee and bn^ess acnmen of Profemor Oeorgo W. Cook who 
beeanw aecretary and bnainea manager in IfKM. Profeaaor Cook has enjojed 
an axtenaive and nniqne eoonection with the Dniversitr from his matrienlatioB 
in the Preparatotj Department in 1873 to the preaent. He is a graduate of 
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constantly growing work in technical and industrial 
branches the Hall of Applied Sciences was built in 1913 at 
a cost of $25,000 thus releasing the old Spaulding Hall for 
other purposes. A special department of music under Miss 
Lulu Vere Childers was established in 1909 and given a 
building in 1916. 

Possibly the most striking result of the edncational 
awakening under President Thirkield was the rapid growtii 
of the College Department. In 1876 for example, the roster 
of the department shows thirty-five students and four 
gradaates. In 1907, forty years later, the corresponding 
figrnres were, seventy-five and eight, a gain of about one hun- 
dred per cent in forty years or two and a half per cent a year. 
In 1911 these figures had grown to two hundred and forty- 
three, and thirty-one respectively, a gain during the period 
of six years covered by this administration, of about two 
hundred and forty per cent in students and nearly three 
hundred per cent in gradaates. This is approximately a 
gain per year of forty per cent in enrollment and forty- 
eight per cent in graduates. While much of this remark- 
able growth is due to the general awakening of the Uni- 
versity, yet no small part of the credit belongs to the inspi- 
ration of Professor Kelly Miller who became Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences in 1907 near the beginning of 
the period under consideration. Through his efforts and ■ 
reputation as a writer the claims of the University and the 
College of Arts and Sciences were brought to the attention 
of aspiring youth throughout the country.^' Upon the 

three departments and holds the degrees of A.B., A.M., IX.B. and LI1.M, He 
has been dean of the Normal, the English and the Commercial Departments 
■uccesdvelr. Since 190S he has been secretary and business manager of the 
University. 

" Professor Miller is a product of Howard and one of her most dietin- 
.guiahed eons, 5e waa graduated from Preparatory Departmnit in 1882 and 
from College in 1886 after which he pnraned advaaeed studies at Johns Hopkins 
Unirersity. He is one of the most conspicuous publicists of tbe raee, being the 
author of several books and uumerons pamphlets, beside making frequent con- 
tributions to periodicals, both in America and abroad. His most important 
boolcs are Sae« Adjustment and Out of the Boute of Bondage. The Diagraoe 
of Demoaraoy, an open letter to President Wilson, published in 1917, has been 
pronounced one of the moat important doenments produced by the great war. 
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resignation of Dr. Thirkield to become Bishop of the Metho- 
dist Church in 1912, the Eeverend Doctor Stephen M. New- 
man was chosen as the head of the nniversity. He has 
served in that position for five years.^' 

Serviceable as have been many of the educators con- 
nected with Howard University it has had and still has 
many problems. Its chief difiSenlty, however, is a finamual 
one. Although it is impossible to figure oat how the Uni- 
versity could have succeeded without the aid of the United 
States Government, this connection of the institution has 
been in some respects a handicap. National aid seems to 
have permanently excluded the institution from the circle 
of the beneficiaries of those great philanthropic agencies 
which have played such a prominent part in the support of 
education during the last half century. With the excep- 
tion of the Theological Department, which receives no part 
whatever of the Congressional appropriation, the income 
to the institution from benevolent sources has played 
but a minor part in its development. On the other hand, 
the United States Government has never appropriated suffi- 
cient funds to maintain the University as a first class insti- 
tution. The present appropriation of $100,000 a year falls 
far short of what the school needs to function properly. It 
seems, therefore, that the United States Government, should 
adequately support the institution and make its appropria- 
tions legally permanent.*" 

" Dr. NewmftD was graduated from Bondoin College, the alma mater of 
General Howard, in 1867, with the A.B. degree, receiving the A.M. in 1870 and 
D.D. in 1877. He studied theologj at Andover, flmshing in 1871. He Mrved 
as pastor in Tannton, Hassachusetts, Bipon, Wisconsin and the Hrst Congre- 
gational Church of Washington, District of Colombia. He was president of 
Eastern College, Fort Bo;al, Virginia, 1908-9, and Eee Har College for Women, 
HagerstowD, Marjtand, 1909-11. He is a member of a nnmber of learned so- 
deties and a distinguished pulpit orator. 

I* President Taft considered the support of the Universitj' a national obli- 
gation. In his address at the commencement exercises, Majr 26, ItWO, he said, 

"ETerjthing that I can do as an executive is the way of helping along 
the UniTersitj I expect to do. I eopect to do it beeavte I believe it is a 
debt of the people of tlie United States, it is an obligation of the Oovenunent 
of the United States, and it is money eonstitnttonally applied to that which 
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Some remarks abont the general policy of Howard Uni- 
versity may be enlightening. The idea of racial represen- 
tation among the administrative officers and faculty is in- 
dicated by the fact that membership in a particular race 
has never been considered a qualification for any position 
in the University. Per many years the board of trustees 
baa had persona of both races as members. No colored 
man has served a regular term as president, however, un- 
less we include the short experience of Professor Langston 
already referred to. The treasurer has always been white 
but the office of secretary has been filled by members of both 
races. Neitiier the Theological nor the Medical School has 
had a Negro as dean although Dr. Charles B. Purvis was 
elected to that office in the latter in 1900 but declined it. 

The faculties of all departments are mixed, the propor- 
tion of Negroes growing as available material from which 
to choose becomes more abundant. The policy of maintain- 
ing mixed faculties, however, is not dictated entirely by th€ 
lack of men and women of color competent to fill all posi- 
tions on the faculty ; for today the supply of such material 
is adequate. It seems that the governing body considers 
it in the best interesl of the University to preserve the racial 
mixture in the offices and faculties in order that the stu- 
dents may receive the peculiar contribution of both races 
and that the institution may have its interests concretely 
connected with those of the dominant race. 

"Whether or not Howard has amply justified its exist- 
ence during its first half century; whether its ideals have 
been the best for the race whose interests it primarily 
serves ; whether its administrative policies have been wise 
—these are questions whose answers lie outside the scope 
of this sketch. As institutions of learning go, fifty years is 
a short time upon which to base conclusions. It is a period 
of beginnings. With schools of the character of Howard, 
wilh its peculiar duties to perform and its peculiar prob- 

aball work oat in tbe end tlie ■olntton of one of the greatest problems that Ood 
hu put upon the people of the United States." 
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lemB to solve in a field entirely new, these fifty years make 
up a period of experiment. Whatever the future relative 
to this educational experiment may be, Howard has given 
to America nearly four thousand graduates from its vari- 
ous departments most of whom are now doing the class of 
work in all fields of endeavor which demand trained minds, 
broad human sympathy and the spirit of service. 

DWIQHT 0. W. HoUfBS. 
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WHAT THE FEAMEES OP THE FEDERAL CONSTI- 
TUTION THOUGHT OP THE NEGRO 

The first important diacussion in the Convention of 
1787 to reflect the attitude of the framers of the Federal 
Constitation toward the Negro, wae whether or not slavee 
should be considered a part of the population in apportion- 
ing representation in Congress on that basis. A precedent 
had been set in the Articles of Confederation in the pro- 
vision for coimting five slaves as three whites to detenaine 
the rate of taxation on the population basis. The free 
States contended that only the free inhabitants should be 
counted, but the slave States urged the recognition of 
slaves as a part of the population to secure to the South the 
power which it wielded until the Civil War.^ 

Taking up this important question soon after the con- 
vention assembled, 

The following resolation was then moved hy Mr. Randolph, Be- 
Bolved that the rights of suffrage in tiie national legiBlature ought 
to be proportioned to the quotas of contribution, or to the number 
of free inhabitanta, as the one or the other rule may seem best in 
different cases. 

It was moved by Mr. Hamilton seconded by Mr. Spaight that 
the resolation be altered bo as to read 

Besolved that the rights of suffrage in the nationd legislature 
ought to be proportioned to the number of free inhabitants 

It was moved and seconded that the resolution be postponed — 
and on the question to postpone it passed in the affirmative 

The following resolution was moved by Mr. Randolph seconded 
by Mr Madison 

1 In the preparation of these docmnenta we used tlie notes and journals of 
Tatee, UcHenrj and Madison and the sabseqaent writings of the frameiB of 
the Federal Constitution, but these extracta of the actual proceedings are 
copied from Fairand's Seeorit of the Ttdwei ConMntlon. 
881 
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Besolved that the rights of suffrage in the national legislatore 
ought to be proportioned — it wag moved and seconded to add the 
words "and not according to the present syston" — On the ques- 
tion to agree to the amendment it passed in the affirmative. (Ayes 
— 7 noes — 0.)' 

It was then moved and seconded so to alter the resolutdon that 
it should read 

Resolved that the rights of suffrage in >the national legitdatTire 
onght not to be according 

It was then moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of 
the last reaolution — And, on the question to postpone, it passed in 
the affirmative The following resolution was then moved by Mr 
Madison seconded by Mr. Q Morris. 

Besolved that the equality of suffrage established by the articles 
of confederation ought not to prevail in the national legisUtnre 
and that an equitable ratio of representation ought to be substi- 
tuted. 

It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the 
last resolution. 

(The following Resolution being the 2d. of those pn^Hised by 
Mr, Randolph was taben np. viz — "that the rights of suffrage in 
the National Legislature ought to be proporticmed to the quotas of 
contribution, or to the numlber of free inhabitants, as the <Hie or 
the other rule may seem ibest in different cases.") 

Mr. M(adison) observing that the words {"or to the number 
of) free inhabitants." might occasion debates which would divert 
the Committee from the general question whether the principle of 
representation shonld be changed, moved that they might he struck 
out. 

Mr King observed that the quotas of contribution which would 
alone remain as the measure of representation, would not answer; 
because waving every other view of the matter, the revenue might 
hereafter be so collected by the general Qovt. that the sums respec- 
tively drawn from the States would (not) appear; and would be- 
sides be continually varying. 

Mr. Madison admitted the propriety of the olbservation, and 
that some better rule' ought to he found. 

Col. Hamilton moved to alter the resolutioa so as to read "that 
the rights of suffrage in the national Legislature ought to be pro- 

*BecoTd» of the Federal Convention, I, pp. 31-32. 
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portioned to the number of free inhabitants. Mr. Spaight 3ded. 
the motion. 

It was then moved that the Resolution be postponed, which wag 
agreed to. 

Mr. Randolph and Mr. Madiaon then moved the following reso- 
lution — "that the rights of suffrage in the national Legislature 
ought to be proportioned." 

It WBS moved and 2ded to amend it by adding "and not accord- 
ing to the present system" — which was agreed to. 

It was then moved and 2ded. to alter the resolution so as to 
read "that the rights of suffrage in the national L^islature ought 
not to be according to the present system." 

It was then moved & 2ded. to postpone the Resolution moved 
by Mr. Randokph & Mr. Madison, which being agreed to ; 

Mr. Madison, moved, in order to get over the difficulties, the 
following resolutiwi — "that the equali^ of suffrage established by 
the articles of Confederation ought not to prevail in the national 
Legislature, and that an equitable ratio of representation ought to 
be submitted" This was 2ded. by Mr. Govr. Morris, and being 
generally relished', would have been agreed to when,) 

Mr. Reed moved that the whole clause relating to the point of 
Representation be postponed; reminding the Come, that the dep- 
uties from Delaware were restrained by their commission from 
assenting to any change of the rule of suffrage, and in case a 
change Eihonld be fixed on, it might become their duty to retire 
from the Convention. 

Mr. Govt. Morris observed that the valuable assistance of those 
members could not be lost without real concern, and that so early 
a proof of discord in the convention as a secession of a State, would 
add much to the regret ; that the change proposed was however so 
fundamental an Article in a national Govt, that it could not be 
dispensed with. 

Mr. M(adison) observed that whatever reason might have ex- 
isted for the equality of suffrage when the Uniou was a federal 
one among sovereign States, it must cease when a national Govemt. 
should be put into the place. In the former case, the acts of Congs. 
depended so much for their efBcacy on the cooperation of the 
States, that these had a weight both within & without Congress, 
nearly in pn^ortion to their extent and importance. In the latter 
case, as the acts of the GenL Govt, would take effect without the 
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interveotioD of the State legislatures, a Tot« from a small State wd. 
have the same efficacy & importance as (a Tot«} from a large one, 
and there was the same reason for (different nomibers) of repre- 
sentatives from different States, as from Comities of different ex- 
tents within particolar States. He suggested as an expedient for 
at once taking the sense of the menlbers on this point and saving 
the Delaware deputies from emharraasment, that the question 
should be taken in Committee, and the clause im report to the 
House (be postponed without a question there). This however did 
not appear to satisfy Mr. Read. 

By several it was observed that no just construction of the Act 
of Delaware, could require or justify a secession of her deputies, 
even if the resolution were to be carried thro' the House as well as 
the C<Mnmittee. It was finally agreed however that the clause 
should he postponed: it being understood that in the event the 
proposed change of representation would certainly be agreed to, 
no objection or difficult being started from any other quarter 
(than from Delaware). 

The motion of Mr. Bead to postpone being agreed to 
The Committee then rose. The chainmui reported progress, 
and the House having resolved to resume the subject in Committee 
tomorrow,' 

Adjourned to 10 OClock) 

The next question was on the following resolve : 

In substance that the mode of the present representation was 
unjust — ^the suffrage ought to be in propoition to number or prop- 
erty. 

To this Delaware objected, in consequence of the restrictions in 
their credentials, and moved to have the consideration thereof post- 
poned, to which the house agreed.* 

McHenry records for the thirtieth of May that the Com- 
mittee l^en proceeded to consider the second resolution in 
Mr. Randolph's paper. 

That the rights of suffrage in the national legislature ouf^t to 
be proportioned to the quotas of contribution or to the number of 

« Beeordt of the Federal Convention, I, pp. 3S-3S. 
*Ibid^ I, pp. 3B-40. 
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free inhabitants aa the one or the other rule may seem beat in 
different cases. 

Aa this gave the large States the most absolate controul over the 
lesser ones it met with opposition which prodaced' an adjournment 
without any determination.* 

After frequent disenssion and the failure to reach an 
agreement to safeguard the interests of the small States 
while g:lving due weight to the population of the large the 
effort to apportion representation in the national legisla- 
ture assumed this form in the Committee of the Whole : 

It was moved by Mr. King seconded by Mr Ratledge to agree to 
the following resolution namely 

Besolved that the right of suffrage in the first branch of the na- 
tional Legislature ought not to <be according to the rule established 
in the articles of confederation ; but according to some equitable 
ratio of representation 

And on the question to agree to the some 

it passed in the affirmative (Ayes — 7; noes — 3; divided — 1.) 

It was then moved by Mr. Rutledge seconded by Mr Butler to 
add the following words to the last resolution 

"namely, according to the quotas of contrilbution" 
It was moved by Mr Wilson seconded by Mr C. Pinckney to post- 
pone the consideration of the last motion in order to introduce the 
following words, after the words "equitable ratio of representa- 
tion" namely. 

"in proportion to the whole number of white and other "free 
Citizens and inhabitants of every age, sex and condition, "in- 
cludii^ those bound to servitude for a term of years, "and three 
fifths of all other persons not comprehended in "the foregoing 
description, except Indians, not paying taxes "in each State" 

On the question to postpone 

it passed' in the affirmative. (Ayes — 10; noe»-~l.) 
On the question to agree to Mr "WilBon's motion 

It passed in the afiirmative (Ayes — 9; noes — 2.) 
It was then moved by Mr Wilscm seconded by Mr Hamilton to 
adopt the following resolution, namely, 

"resolved that the right of suffrago in the second branch "of 
the national Legislature ought to be according to the role "estab- 
lished for tiie first" 

■ S«o»rdt of the FaiersA CmweKtion, I, p. 40. 
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On the qaestion to agree to the same 

it passed in the affirmative (Ayes — 6; noes — 5.)* 

In the Committee of the Whole on the eleventh of Jime : 

(It was then moved by Mr. Rntlidge 2d«d. by Mr. Bntler to add 
to the words "equitable ratio of representation" at the end of the 
motion just agreed to, the words "according to the qnotas of Con- 
tribution. On motion of 

Mr. Wilson seconded by Mr. C. Pinckney, this was postponed ; 
in order to add, after, after the words "equitable ratio of repre- 
sentation" the wor& following "in proportion to the whole num- 
ber of white & other free Citizens & inhabitants of every age sex 
& condition including those bound to servitude for a term of years 
and three fifths of all other persona not comprehended in the fore- 
going description, except Indians not paying taxes, in each State." 
this being the role in the Act of Coi^p-ess agreed to by eleven 
States, for apportioning quotas of revenue on the States, and re- 
quiring a census only every 5—7, or 10 years. 

Mr. Gerry thought property not the mle of representation. 
Why then shd, the blacks, who were property in the South be in the 
rule of representation more than the cattle & horses of the North. 

On the question. 

Mass: Con: N. T. Pen: Maryd. Virga. N. C. S. C. and Geo: 
were in the affirmative: N. J. & Del: in the n^ative. (Ayes — 9; 
noes — 2.) Mr. Sherman moved that a question be taken whether 
each State shall have (one) vote in the 2d. branch. Every thing 
he said depended on this. The smaller States would never agree 
to the plan on any other principle (than an equality of suffrage in 
this branch. Mr. Ellsworth seconded the motion.) On the ques- 
tion for allowing each State (one) vote in the 2d. branch. 

Massts, no. Cont, ay. N, T. ay. N. J. ay. Pa, no. DeL ay Md. 
ay, Va. no. N. C. no. S. 0. no. Geo. no. (Ayes — 5; noes — 6.) 

(Mr. Wilson & Mr. Hamilton moved that the ri^t of suffrage 
in the 2d. branch ought to he according to the same rule as in the 
Ist. branch.) 

On this qaestion for making the ratio of representaticm the same 
in the 2d. as in the let. branch (it passed in the affirmative:) 
Maasts. ay. Cont. no. N. Y. no. N. J. no. Fa, ay. Del. no. Md. no. 
Va. ay. N. C. ay. S. C. ay. Geo. ay. (Ayes — 6; noes— 5.)* 

*SeMT<lt of fh« Federal Conventio*, I, pp. 158-183. 
»Jk«., I, pp. 200-808. 
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On the same day 

Mr. Wilson was of opinion, and therefore moved, that the mode 
of representation of each of the states ought to be from the num- 
t_er of its free inhabitants, and of every other description three 
fifths to one free inhabitant. He supposed that the impost will not 
be the only revenue — the post office he supposes would be another 
substantial source of revenue. He observed further, that this mode 
had already received the approbation of eleven states in their ao- 
quiescence to the quota made by congress. He admitted that this 
resolve would require further restrictions, for where numbers de- 
termined the representation a census at different periods of 5, 7 or 
10 years, ought to be taken. 

Mr. Gerry. The idea of property ought not to be the rule of 
representation. Blacks are property, and are used to the south- 
ward as horses and cattle to the northward ; and why should their 
representation be increased to the southward on account of the 
number of slaves, than horses or oxen to the north? 

Mr. Madison was of opinion at present, to fix the standard of 
representation, end let the detail be the business of a sab-com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Butledge's motion was postponed.* 

Biscassiug whether the apportionment shonld be ac- 
cording to taxation or numbers, Wilson considered 

Either Bnle good — by Numbers best to ascertain the Bight of 
Bepresentn. this agreeably to the Sentiments of 11 States — Im- 
post alone will not be sufficient to answer the national Exigencies — 
Revenues arising from Postage — The present Quota not a lasting 
Bnle — People to be numbered at fixed Periods — A Rule arising 
from Property and Numbers — 

Qerry. Rule of Taxation not the Bule of Representation — 4 
might then have more Voices than ten — Slaves not to be put upon 
the Footing of freemen — Freemen of Massts. not to be put upon a 
Footing with the Slaves of other States — Horses and Cattle ought 
to have the Right of Representn. Negroes — ^Whites — ' 

On the thirteenth of Jime Bandolph submitted another 
resolution agreed to in the Committee of the Whole. 

■ Beeord* of Ihe Tederal Convention, I, pp. 20&-2M. 
• itfd., p. 208. 
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Besolved that the right of suffrage in the first branch of the na- 
tional tiegifilstnre onght not to be according to the rule estab- 
lished in the articles of confederation; bat according to some 
equitable ratio of representation — namely in proportion to the 
whole number of whites and other free citizens and inhabitants, 
of eTer7 age, sex and condition, including those bound to servi- 
tude for a term of years and three fifths of all other persona 
not comprehended in the foregoing description, except Indians, 
not paying taxes in each State/" 

The following propositionB from New Jersey moved by 
Patterson closely comiected tiie apportionment of requisi- 
tions with that of representation: 

3. Besd. that whenever requisitions shall be necessary, instead 
of the rule for .making requisitions mentioned in the articles of 
Confederation, the United States in Congs. be authorized to make 
such requisitions in proportion to the whole number of white & 
other free citizens & inhabitants of every age sex and condition ui- 
cluding those bound to servitude for a term of years & three fifths 
of all other persons not comprehended in the foregoing description, 
except Indians not paying taxes ; that if such requisitions be not 
compiled with, in the time specified therein, to direct the collection 
thereof in the non complying States & for Uiat purpose to devise 
and pass acts directing & authorizing the same ; provided that none 
of the powers hereby vested in the U. States in Congs. shall be 
exercised without the consent of at least'' 

Again on the fifteenth of June it was suggested that 

3. The rule of apportioning Bequis : on the States shall be the 
Whites 3/5 of all others — if the Req. is in arrear in any State, Con- 
gress shall have authority to devise & pass acts remedial in auch 
case. 

On the fifth of July the committee considering the ques- 
tion of representation reported on tiie 40,000 basis which 
repeatedly came before the Convention. It provided: 

That in the first branch of the le^atnre, each of the states now 
in the union, be allowed one member for every 40,000 inhabitants, 

10 Seeordt of tlie Federal Contwntton, I, p. 227. 
uJb<d., I,p. 243. 
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of the description reported in the seventh resolution of the com- 
mittee of the whole house — ^That each 8tat«, not containing that 
number, shall be allowed one member." 

Eeporting on this question the fifth of July, the Commit- 
tee of the Whole decided to submit : 

That the subsequent propositions be recommended to the Con- 
vention, on condition that both shall be generally adopted. 

1st That in the first branch of the Legislature each of the 
States now in the Union be allowed one Menil)er for every forty 
thousand inhabitants of the description reported in the seventh 
resolution of the Committee of the whole House. That each State 
not containing that number shall be allowed one Member — That 
all Bills for raising or appropriating money and tor fixing the 
salaries of the Officers of the Oovemment of the United States, 
shall originate in the first Branch of the Legidature, and shall not 
be altered or amended by the second Branch and that no money 
shall be drawn from the public Treasury but in pursuance of ap- 
propriations to be originated by the first Branch. 2ndly That in 
the second Branch of the Legislature each State shall have an 
equal Veto. 

DiscQSsing this question on the sixth of July: 

Mr. Pinkney saw no good reason for committing. The value of 
land had been found on full investigation to be an impracticable 
rule. The contributions of revenue including imports & exports, 
must be too changeable in their amoont; too difficult to be ad- 
justed ; and too injurious to the non-commercial States. The num- 
ber of inhabitants appeared to him the only jost & practicable rule. 
He thought the blacks ought to stand on on equality with whites: 
Bat wd. — agree to the ratio settled by Congs. He contended that 
Congs. had no right onder the articles of Confederation to author- 
ize the admission of new States; no such cases having been pro- 
vided for," 

On the ninth of July, according to Ifad^on, Mr. Gh>rham 
said: 

Some provision of this sort was necessary in the ontset. The 
number of blacks & whites with some regard to supposed wealth 

"Becord* of the Federal Convention, I, pp. 623, 624. 
u/Md., I,p. 542. 
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was the general guide. FractiooB could not be observed. Tbe Leg- 
islre. IB to make alterations from time to time as justice & pro- 
priety may require, Two objections prevailed agst. the rate of 1 
member for every 40,000 inhta. The Ist. was that the Bepresenta- 
tioD would soon be too numerous : the 2d. that the Western Stat«s 
who may have a different interest, might if admitted on that prin- 
cipal by degrees, out-vote the Atlantic. Both these objections are 
removed. The number will be small in the first instance and may 
be continued so, and the Atlantic States having ye Qovt. in their 
own hands, may take care of their own interest by dealing out the 
right of Itepresentation in safe proportions to the Western States. 
These were the views of the Committee.'* 

On the tenth of July the following interesting comment 
was made. 

Mr. Dayton observed that the line between the Northn. & South- 
em interest had been improperly drawn : that Fa. was the dividing 
State, there being six on each side of her. 

Genl. Pinkney urged the reduction, dwelt on the superior wealth 
of the Southern States, and insisted on its having its due weight in 
the Qovemment. 

Mr. Qovr. Morris regretted the turn of the debate. The States 
he found had many Bepresentatives on the floor. Few he fears 
were to be deemed the Bepresentatives of America. He thought 
the Southern States have by the report more than their share of 
representation. Property ought to have its weight; but not all the 
weight. If the {Southn. States are to) supply money. The Northn. 
States are to spill their blood. Besides, tbe probable Bevenue to 
be expected from the S. States has been greatly overated. He was 
agst. redncii^ N. Hampshire." 

In connection with determining the basis of representa- 
tion the following was offered on the eleventh of July : 
"Besolved That in order to ascertain the alterations that may 
happen in the population and wealth of the severid States a census 
shall be taken of the free inhabitants of each State, and t^ee 
fifths of the inhabitants of other description on the first year after 
this form of Qovemment shall have been adopted — and afterwards 
on every term of years ; and the Legislature shall alter or aag- 

ment the representation accordingly" 

"* Becorda of the Federal Convention, I, pp. 556-960. 

» Ihii., I, p. 567. 
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It was moved and seconded to strike out the words 
"three fifths of" 
which passed in the negative. (Ayes — 3j noes — ^7.) 
It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the 
resolution proposed in order to take up the following namely. 

Resolved That at the end of years from the meeting of the 

licgislature of the United-States and at the expiration of every 
years thereafter the Legislature of the United States be re- 
quired to apportion the representation of the several States accord- 
ing to the principles of their wealth and popnlation. 

On the question to postpone, it passed in the negative 
{Ayes — 5; noes — 5;) 
It was moved and seconded to agree to the first clause of the 
resolution namely. 

"That in order to ascertain the alterations that may happen in 
the population and wealth of the several States a "Census shall he 
taken of each State". 

which passed in the afSrmative (Ayes — 6; noe8))4.) 

(To adjourn. Ayes — 1; noes — 9.) 
It was moved and Beconded to agree to the following clause of 
the resolution, namely 

"and three fifths of the inhabitants of other description" 
which passed in the negative. (Ayes — i ; noes — 6.) 
It was moved and seconded to agree to the following clause of the 
resolution, namely 

"On the first year after this form of government shall "have 
been adopted" 

which passed in the a£Brmative (Ayes — 7 ; noes — 3.) 
It was moved and seconded to fill up the blank with the word 
"fifteen" which passed unanimously in the affirmative (Ayes — 10; 
noes — 0.) 

It was moved and seconded to add after the words fifteen years 
the words "at least" 

which passed in the negative Ayes — 5; noes — 5.) 
It was moved and seconded to agree to the following clause of 
the resolution namely 

"and the Legislature shall alter or augment the representation 
accordingly ' ' 
which passed unanimously in the affirmative (Ayes — 10 ; noes — 0.) 
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Od the question to agree to the resolntion as amended it passed 

ananiinoasly in the negative. (Ayes — 0; noes — 10.) 

and then the House adjourned till tomorrow at 11 o'clock A. JAJ* 

Taking up the question, Mr. Williamson urged again on 
the eleventh of July the counting of five Negroes as three 
white persons. 

Mr. WilliamBon was for making it the duty of the Legislature 
to do what was right & not leaving it at liberty to do or not do it. 
He moved that Mr. Randolph 's proposition be postponed, in order 
to consider the following "that in order to ascertain the alterations 
that may happen in the population & wealth of the several States, 
a census shall be taken of the free white inhabitants and ^ths of 
those of other descriptions on the 1st year (after this Government 
shall have been adopted) and every year thereafter; and that the 
Represeatation be regulated accordingly.*^ 

Mr. Butler & Qenl. Fiakney insisted that blacks 'be included in 
the rule of Representation, equally with the whites ; (and for that 
purpose moved that the words "three fifths" be struck out)'* 

Mr. Gerry though that % of them was to say the least the full 
proportion that coold be admitted. 

Mr, Qhorum. This ratio was fixed by Congs. as a rule of tax- 
ation. Then it was urged by the Delegates rerpresenting the States 
having ^vea that the blacks were still more inferior to freemen. 
At present when the ratio of representation is to be established, 
we are assured that they are equal to freemen. The ai^ctuQcnts on 
ye. former occasion had convinced him that % was pretty near the 
just proportion and he should vote according to the same opinion 

Mr. Butler insisted that the laibour of a slave in S. Carola. was 
as productive & valuable as that of a freeman in Masats., that aa 
wealth was the great means of defence and ntility to the Nation 
they are equally valuable to it with freemen ; and that conaequently 
an equal representation ought to be allowed for them in a Gov- 
ernment which was instituted principally for the protection of 
property, and was itself to be supported by property. 

Mr. Mason could not agree to the motion, notwithstanding it 
was favorable to Virga. because he thought it unjust It was cer- 

'•Secordf of the Fedtrd Convention, pp. B7S-576. 

"I6«.,I, p. 579. 

u Ibid., pp. 680-663. 
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tain that the slaves were valuable, as they raised the value of land, 
increased the ei^orts & imports, and of course the revenue, would 
supply the means of feeing and supporting an army, and might 
in cases of emei^ency become themselves soldiers. As in these 
important respects they were useful to the community at lai^e, they 
ought not to be excluded from the estimate of Representation. He 
could not, however, regard them as equal to freemen and could not 
vote for them aa such. He added as worthy of remark, that the 
Southern States have t^ peculiar species of property over & above 
the other species of property common to all the States. 

Mr. Williamson reminded Mr. Qhorum that if the Southn. 
States eontended for the inferiority of blacks to whites when tas- 
ation was in view, the Eastern States on the same occasion eon- 
tended for their equality. He did (not) however either then or 
now, concur in either extreme, but approved of the ratio of 3/5. 

On Mr. Butlers motion tor considering blacks as equal to Whites 
in the apportionment for Kepresentation 

Massts. no. Cont. no. (N. Y. not on floor.) N. J. no. Pa. no. Del. 
&7. Md. No. (Va. no) N. C. no. S. C. ay. Geo. ay. (Ayes— 3; 
noes — 7.) 

Air. Oovr. Morris said he had several objections to the propo- 
sition of Mr. Williamson. 1. It fettwed the Legislature too much. 
2. It would exclude some States altc^ther who would not have a 
sufficient number to entitle them to a single Representative. 3. It 
will not consist with the Resolution passed on Saturday last author- 
izing the Legislature to adjust the Representation from time to time 
on the principles of population & wealth or with the principles of 
equity. If slaves were to be considered as inhabitants, not as wealth, 
then the sd Resolution would not be pursued : If as wealth, then why 
is no other wealth but slaves included f These objections raay pei^ 
haps be removed by amendments. His great objection was that 
the number of inhabitants was not a proper standard of wealth. 
The amazing difference between the comparative numbers & wealth 
of different Countries, renderd all reasoning superfluous on the 
subject. Numbers mi^t with greater propriety bo deemed a 
measore of strength, than of wealth, yet the late defence made by 
Q. Britain agst. her numerous enemies proved in the clearest man- 
ner, that it is entirely fallacious even in this re^>ect, 

Mr. King thought there was great force in the objections of Mr. 
Govr. Morris: he would however accede to the proposition for the 
sake of doing something. , 
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Mr. Bntlidge contended for the admisBion of wealth in the esti- 
mate by which Bepresentation should be regpilated. The Western 
States will not be able to contribate in proportion to their numbers, 
they shd. not therefore be represented in that proportion. The 
Atlantic States will not concnr in such a plan. He moved that 
"at the end of years after the 1st meeting of the Legislatnre, 

and of every years thereafter, the Xjegialatnre shall proportion 

the Representation according to the principles of wealth & popa- 
lation" 

Mr. Sherm&n thought the nnmber of people alone the best mle 
for measuring wealth as well as representation; and that if the 
Le^latnre were to be governed by wealth, they would be obliged 
to estimate it by numbers. He was at first for leaving the matter 
wholly to the discretion of the Legislature; bnt he had been con< 
vinced by the observations of (Mr. Bandolph & Mr. Mason) that 
the period* & the rule of revising the Bepresentation ought to be 
fist by the Constitution 

Mr. Beid thought the Iiegislature onght not to be too much 
shackled. It would make the Constitution like Beligioos Creeds, 
embarrassing to those bound to conform to them & more likely to 
produce dissatisfaction and Seism, than harmony and union. 

Mr. Mason objected to Mr. Rutlidge motion, as reqniring of the 
Leg^ature something too indefinite & impracticable, and leaving 
them a pretext for doii^ nothing. 

Mr. Wilson had himself no objection to leaving the Legislature 
entirely at liberty. Bnt considered wealth as an impracticable 
rule. 

Mr. Ghortim. If the Convention who are comparatively so little 
biased by local views are so much perplexed, How can it be ex- 
pected that the Legislature hereafter under the full biass of those 
views, will be able to settle a standard. He was convinced by the 
argument of others & his own refiections, that the Convention ot^ht 
to fix some standard or other. 

Mr. Qovr. Morris. The argts. of others & his own reflections 
had led him to a very different conclusion. If we can't agree on a 
rule that will he just at this time, how can we expect to find one 
that will be just in all times to come. Surely those who come after 
us will juc^e better of things present, than we can of things future. 
He could not persuade himself that numbers would be a jnat rule 
at any time. ••••••• Another objection with him agst admit- 
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ting the blacks into the census, was that the people of Pena. would 
revolt at the idea of being pat on a footing with slaves. They would 
reject any plan that was to have such an effect. Two objections 
had been raised agst. leaving the adjostment of the Bepresentation 
from time to time, to the discretion of the Legislature." 

The qaestion of connting three-fifths of the Negroea as 
whites, however, would not down. According to Madison : 

Mr. King, being much opposed to fixing numbers as the rule of 
representation, was particularly so on account of the blacks. He 
thought the admission of them along with Wbites at all, would ex- 
cite great discontents among the States having no slaves. He had 
never said as to any particular point that he would in no event ac- 
quiesce in & support it ; but he wd. say that if in any case such a 
declaration was to be made by him, It would be in this. He re- 
marked that in the (temporary) allotment of Representatives made 
by the Committee, the Southern States had received more than the 
number of their white & Uiree fifths of their black inhabitants en- 
titled them to. 

Mr. Sherman. S. Carols, had not more beyond her proportion 
than N. York & N. Hampshire, nor either of them more than was 
necessary in order to avoid fractions or reducing them below their 
proportion. Georgia had more ; but the rapid growth of that State 
seemed to justify it. In general the allotment might not be just, 
but considering aU circumstances, he was satisfied with it. 

Mr. Qhorum supported the propriety of establishing numbers 
as the rule. He said that in Massts. estimates had been taken in 
the different towns, and that persons had been curious enough to 
compare these estimates with the respective numbers of people ; and 
it had been found even including Boston, that the most exact pro- 
portion prevailed between numbers and property. He was aware 
that there might be some weight in what had fallen from his col- 
league, as to the umbrage which might be taken by the people of the 
Eastern States. But he recollected that when the proposition of 
Congs for changing the 8th art. of Confedn. was before the Ijegis- 
lature of Massts. the only difficulty then was to satisfy them that 
the negroes ought not to have been counted equally with whites in- 
stead of being counted in the ratio of three fifths only. 

Mr. Wilson did not well see on what principle the admission of 

I* Seoordt of the FtOeral Cowention, I, pp. S80-S83. 
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blac^ ID the proportion of three fifths could be explained. Are 
they admitted as Citizens 1 Then why are they not admitted on an 
equality with White Citizens! Are they admitted as property, then 
why is not other property admitted into the computation t These 
were difficulties however which he thoi^ht must be overmled by 
the necessity of compromise. He had some apprehensions also 
from the tendency of the blending of the blacks with the whites, to 
give disgnst to the people of Pena. as had been intimated by his 
collea^es (Mr. Govt. Morris). But he differed from him in think* 
ing numbers of inhabts. so incorrect a measure of wealth. He had 
seen the Western settlemts. of Pa. and on a comparison of them 
with the City of PMlada. could discover little other difference, 
than that property was more unequally divided among individuals 
here than there. Taking the same number in the aj^regate in the 
two situations he believed there could be little difference in their 
wealth and ability to contribute to the public wants. 

Mr. Govt. Morris was compelled to declare himself reduced to 
the dilemma of doing injustice to the Southern States or to human 
nature, and he mnst therefore do ft to the former. For he could 
never agree to give such encouragement to the slave trade as would 
be ^ven by allowing them a representation for their negroes, and 
he did not believe those States would ever confederate on terms 
that would deprive them of that trade. 

On question for agreeing to include 3/5 of the blacks 
Masts, no Cont. ay N. J. no. Pa. no Del. no. Mard. no Va. ay. 
N. 0. ay. S. C. no. Geo. ay {Ayes — 6; noes — 4.)~ 

On the twelfth of July the following clause was proposed : 

"Provided always that direct Taxation on^t to be propor- 
tioned according to representation" 

which passed unanimously in the affirmative. 
It was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of the 
first clause in the report from the first grand Committee 

which passed in the affirmative. 
It was moved and seconded to add the following amendment to the 
last clause adopted by the House namely 

"and that the rule of contribution by direct taxation for the Bup> 
port of the government of the United States shall be the number 
of white inhabitants, and three fifths of every other description in 

MSeoonU of tlu Federal ConvmtUm, I, fp. 58O-W0. 
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the several States, until some other rule that shall more aecnrately 
ascertain the wealth of the several States can be devised and 
adopted by the Legislature*^ 

Oq the motion of Mr. Raodolph, the vote of satorday last (July 
7) authorizing the Legislre. to adjust from time to time, the rep- 
resentation upon the principles of Wealth and numbers of inhabi- 
tants was (reconsidered by common consent in order to strike oar 
"Wealth" and adjust the resolution to that requiring periodical 
revisions according to the number of whites & three fifths of the 
blacks: the motion was in the words following — "But as tJie pres- 
ent situation of the States may probably alter in the number of 
their inhabitants, that the Legislature of the U. S. be authorized 
from time to time to apportion the number of representatives : and 
in case any of the States shall hereafter be divided or any two or 
more States united or new States created within the limits of the 
U. S. shall hereafter be divided or any two or more States united 
or new States created within the limits of the U. S. the Legislature 
of U. S. shall possess authority to regulate the number of Repre- 
sentatives in any of the foregoing cases, upon the principle of their 
number of inhabitants ; according to the provisions hereafter men- 
tioned. ' ') 

Mr. Qovr. Morris opposed the alteration as leaving still an in- 
coherence. If Negroes were to be viewed as inhabitants, and the re- 
vision was to proceed on the principle of numbers of inhbts. they 
ought to be added in their entire number, and not in the propor- 
tion of 3/5. If as property, the word wealth was right, and strik- 
ing it ont would, produce the very Inconsistency which it was 
meant to get rid of. — The train of business & the late turn which it 
had taken, had led him he said, into deep meditation on it, and He 
wd. candidly state the result. A distinction had been set up & 
urged between the Nn. & Southn. States. He bad hitherto consid- 
ered this doctrine as heretical. He still thought the distinction 
groundless. He sees however that it is persisted in ; and that the 
Southn. Gentleman will not be satisfied unless they see the way 
open to their gaining a majority in the public Councils. The con- 
sequence of such a transfer of power from the maritime to the in- 
terior & landed interests will he forsees be such an oppression of 
commerce, tiiat he diall be obliged to vote for ye. vicious principle 

nSecordt of the Federal Convention, I, pp. S8»-590. 
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of equality in the 2d. branch io order to provide for some defence 
for the N. States agst. it. But to come now more to the point, 
either this distinction is fictitious or real : if fictitious let it be diB- 
missed & let as proceed with due confidence. If it be real, instead 
of attempting to blend incompatible things, let ns at once take a 
friendly leave of each other. There can be no end of demands for 
socnrity if every particular interest is to be entitled to it. The 
Eastern States may claim it for their fishery, and for other ob- 
jects, as the Sonthn. States claim it for their peculiar objects. In 
this struggle between the two ends of the Union, what part ought 
the Middle States in point of policy to take ; to join their Eastern 
brethren according to bis ideas. If the Sonthn. States get the 
power into their hands, and be joined as they will be the interior 
Country they will inevitably bring on a war with Spain for the 
Missisuppi. This languid is already held. The interior Country 
having no property nor interest exposed on the sea, will be little 
affected by sucb a war. He wished to know what secnrity the 
Korthn. & middle States will have agst. this danger. It has been 
said that N. C. 8. C. and Qeorgia only will in a little time have a 
majority of the people of America. They must in that case in- 
clude the great interior Country, and every thing was to be appre- 
hended from their getting the power into their hands.'* 

The Committee of Detail finally brought forward for 
the apportionment of direct taxes and representation in 
the House a plan for taking the Negroes into account. 

(Direct Taxation shall always be in Proportion to Representa- 
tion io the HoTise of Representatives.) 

The proportions of direct Taxation shall be r^;ulated by the 
whole Number of white and other free Citizens and Inhabitants, of 
every Age, Sex and Condition, including those bonnd to Servitude 
for a Term of Years, and tiiree fifths of all other Persons not com- 
prehended in the foregoing Description; which Number shall, 
within the Term of every ten Years afterwards, be taken in sucb 
manner as the said Legislature shall direct.'* 

This, as is shown below, is substantially what Bntledge 
as Chairman of the committee to report a constitution re- 
ported. 

M SeeorSt of tk« Federal Convention, pp. 60S-W5. 
nibid^n,p.im. 
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Sect. 3. The proportions of direct taxation shall be regulated 
hy the whole number of white and other free citizens and inhabi- 
tants, of every age, ses and condition, inclading those bound to 
servitude for a term of years, and three fifths of all other persons 
not comprehended in the foregoing description, (except Indians 
not paying taxes) which nomber shall, within six years after the 
first meeting of the Legislature, and within the term of every ten 
years afterwards, be taken in such manner as the said Legislature 
shall direct.** 

The same appears also in the report of the Committee 
on Style. 

Sect. 3. The proportions of direct taxation shall be regulated 
by the whole number of free citizens and inhabitants, of every age, 
sex and condition, including those bonnd to servitude for a term 
of years, and three fifths of all other persons not comprehended in 
the forgoing description, (except Indiana not paying taxes) which 
number shall, within three years after the first meeting of the Leg- 
islature, and within the term of every ten years afterwards, be 
taken in such manner as the said Legislature shall direct. 

(b). Kepresentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several states which may be included within this Union, 
according to their respective numbers, which shall be determined 
by adding to the whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to servitude for a term of years, and excluding Indians not 
taxed, three fifths of all oth^ persons. The actual enumeration 
shall be made within three years after the first meeting of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and within every subsequent term of ten 
years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The number of 
representatives shall not exceed one for every forty thousand, but 
each state shall have at least one representative: and until such 
enumeration shall be made, the state of New-Hampshire shall be 
entitled to chuse three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode-Island and 
Providence Plantation one, Connecticut five, New-Tork six, New- 
Jersey, four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Vir- 
ginia ten, North-Carolina five, South-Carolina five and Geoi^a 
three.** 

"Becorda of th« FeieriA Cotwention, pp. 182-183. 

IS DickenMii tltouglit that unless the nninbet of tepreseutatives given the 
large States wu redi)<!«d the smnller ones vould be eneouTaged to import Edavea. 
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What these framers said in explaining their intentions 
thereafter when discnssing the constitntion in ratifying 
conventions, legislatures and Congress, is further illnmi- 
nating. Before the Maryland convention called to ratify 
the constitntion Lnther Martin said: 

S : 2. Slaves ought never to be considered in Representation, be- 
cause they are property. They afford a rule as snch in Taxation; 
bat are Citizens iotmsted in the General QoTernment, no more 
than Cattle, Horses, Mules or Asses : and a Qentleman in Debate 
yery pertinently observed that he would as soon enter into Com- 
pacts, with the Asses Mules, or Horses of the Ancient Dominion as 
with Uieir Slaves — yfhea there is power to raise a revenue by di- 
rect Taxation, each State ought to pay an equal Batio; Whereas 
by taxing Commerce some States pay greatly more than others,*^ 

Before the South Carolina House of Bepresentatives C. 
C. Pinckney said : 

We are at a loss, for some time, for a rule to ascertain the pro- 
portionate wealth of the states. At last we thought that the pro- 
ductive labor of the inhabitants was the best rule for ascertaining 
their wealth. In conformity to this rule, joined to a spirit of con- 
cession, we determined that representatives should be apportioned 
among the several states, by adding to the whole number of free 
persona three fifths of the slaves. We thus obtained a representa- 
tion for our property; and I confess I did not expect that we had 
conceded too much to the Eastern States, when they allowed us a 
representation for a species of property which they have not among 

In the New York Convention considering the ratification 
of the constitntion, Hamilton said: 

The first thing objected to is that clause which allows a repre- 
sentation for three fifths of the negroes. . . . The r^nlation corn- 
Arts VIL sect. 3. reEomed. — Mr. BickenBon inOTed to postpone this in ord« 
to reeonsidei Art: If. sect. 4. and to limit the number of lepresentativea to be 
Allowed to tbe Urge St«tea. TlnleBg this were done the small States would bo 
redneed to entire insigniflunc;, and encouragement given to the importation of 
slATee. Seoorda of tAo Federal Convention, II, 356, 670, 590. 
"ittf., ra, P.2B3. 
i> Ibid., UI., pp. 155-1S6. 
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plained of was ooe result of the spirit of aceommodatioii which 
gOTeroed the GoaTention ; and without this indulgence no union 
could possibly have been formed." 

On Jnly 24, 1788, in the Nortli Carolina convention 
Davie said: 

. . . The gentleman "does not wish to be represented with 
negroes." This, sir, is an unhappy species of population; but we 
cannot at present alter their situation. The Eastern States bad 
great jealousies on this subject. They insisted that their cows 
and horses were equally entitled to representation; that the one 
,was property as well as the other. It became our duty, on the 
other hand, to acquire as much weight as possible in the legisla- 
tion of the Union ; and, as the Northern States were more populous 
in whites, this only could be done by insisting that a certain pro- 
portion of our slaves should make a part of the computed popu- 
lation. It was attempted to form a rule of representation from a 
compound ratio of wealth and population; but, on consideration, 
it was found impracticable to determine the comparative value of 
lands and other property, in so extensive a territory, with any de- 
gree of accuracy; and population alone was adopted as the only 
practicable rule or criterion of representation. It was urged by 
the deputies of the Eastern States, that a representation would be 
unequal and burdensome — that, in a time of war, slaves rendered 
a country more vulnerable, while its defence devolved upon its free 
inhabitants. On the other hand, we insisted that, in time of peace, 
they contributed by their labor, to the general wealth, as well as 
other members of the community — that, as rational beings, they 
had a right of representation, and, in some instances, might be 
highly useful in war. On these principles the Eastern States gave 
- the matter up, and consented to the r^nlation as it has been read. 
I hope these reasons will appear satisfactory. It is the same rule 
or principle which was proposed some years ago by Congress, and 
assented to by twelve of the States. . . .** 

In the House of Eepresentatives in 1820 C. C. Pinckney 
of Sonth Carolina said: 

Among the reasons which have induced me to rise, one is to ex- 

^Seeord* of the Federal Convention, III, p. 333. 
v>Ibid., m, pp. 342-343. 
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press my surprise. Surprise, did I sayt I ODght rather to have 
said, my extreme astoniahment, at the assertioa I heard made on 
both floors of Congress, that, in forming the ConBtitntion of the 
United States, and particularly that part of it which respects the 
representation on this floor, the Northern and Eastern States, or, 
as they are now called, the non-slaveholding States, have made a 
great concession to the Southern in granting them a representation 
of three-fifths of their slaves; that they saw the concession was a 
very great and important one at the time, but that they bad no idea 
it would so soon have proved itself of such consequence ; that it 
would so Booa have proved itself to be by far the most important 
concession that had been made. They say, that it was wrung from 
them by their affection to the Union, and Uieir wish to preserve it 
from dissolution or disunion; that they had, for a long time, la- 
mented they bad made it ; and that, if it was to do over, no earthly 
consideration should again tempt them to agree to bo unequal and 
60 ruinous a compromise. . . . 

It was, sir, for the purpose of correcting this great and unpar- 
donable error; unpardonable, because it is a wilful one, and the 
error of it is well known to the ablest of those who make it; of 
denying the assertion, and proving that the contrary is the fact, 
and that the concession, on that occasion, was from the Southern 
and the Northern States, that, among others, I have risen. 

It is of the greatest consequence that the proof I am abont to 
give should be laid before this nation ; for, as the inequality of rep- 
resentation is the great ground on which the Northern and Eastern 
States have always, and now more particularly and forcibly than 
ever, raised all their complaints on this subject, if I can show and 
prove that they have not even a shadow of right to make pretences 
or complaints ; that they are as fully represented as they one^t to 
be ; while, we, the Southern members, are unjustly deprived of any 
representation for a large and important part of our population, 
more valuable to the Unitm, as can be shown, than any equal num- 
ber of inhabitants in the Northern and Eastern States, can, from 
their situation, climate, and productions, possibly be. If I can 
prove this, I think I shall be able to show most clearly the true 
motives which have given rise to this measure ; to strip the thin, the 
cobweb veil from it, as well as the pretended ones of religion, hu- 
manity, and love of liberty ; and to show, to use the soft terms the 
decorum of debate oblige me to use, the extreme want of modesty io 
those who are already as fully represented here as they can be, to go 
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the great lengtlis they do in endeavoring, by every effort in their 
power, public and private, to take from the Soathem and Western 
States, which are already so greatly and unjustly deprived of an 
important part of the representation, a still greater share ; to en- 
deavor to establish the first precedent, which extreme rashness and 
temerity have ever presumed, that Congress has a right to touch 
the question and legislate on slavery ; thereby shaking the proper^ 
in them, in the Southern and Western States, to its very foundation, 
and making an attack which, if successful, must convince tiiem that 
the Northern and Eastern States are their greatest enemies; that 
they are preparing measures for them which even Great Britain in 
the beat of the RevolutionaTy War, and when all her passicms were 
roused l^ hatred and revenge to the highest pitch never ventured 
to inflict upon them. Instead of a course like this, they oug^t, in 
my judgment, sir, to be highly pleased with their present situation ; 
that they are fully represented, while we have lost so great a share 
of our representation; they ought sir, to be highly pleased at the 
dexterity and management of their members in the Convention, 
who obtained for them this great advantage ; and, above all, witii 
the moderation and forbearance with which the Southern and West- 
em States have always borne their many bitter provocataons on 
this subject, and now bear the open, avowed, and, by many of the 
ablest men amtmg them, undisguised attack tm our most valuable 
rights and properties. . . . 

Before I proceed to the other parts of this question, I have thus 
endeavored to give a new view of the subject of representation in 
this House; to show how much more the Eastern and Northern 
States are represented than the Southern and Western. . . . 

The supporters of the amendment contend that Congress have 
the right to insist on the prevention of involuntary servitude in 
Missouri ; and found the ri^t on the ninth sectitm of the first ar- 
ticle, which says " the migration or importation of such persons as 
the States now existing may think proper to admit, shall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808, bat a tax or duty 
may be imposed on such importation not exceeding ten doUan." 

In considering this article, I will detail, as far as at this distant 
period is possible, what was the intention of the Convention that 
formed the Constitution in this article. The intention was, to give 
Congress a power, after the year 1808, to prevent the importation 
of slaves either by land or water from other conntriea The word 
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import, includeB both, and applies wholly to alaves. Withont this 
limitation Congreas might have stopped it sooner under their gen< 
era! power to regulate commerce; and it was an agreed point, a 
solemnly nnderstood compact, that, on the Southern States con- 
senting to shot their porta against the importation of Africans, no 
power was to be delegated to Congress, oor were they ever to be 
authorized to tonch the qnestion of slavery ; that the property of the 
Southern States in slaves was to be as sacredly preserved, and pro- 
tected to them, as that of land, or any other kind of property in the 
Eastern States were to be to their citizens. 

The term, or word, migration, applies wholly to firee whites; in 
its Constitutional sense, as intended by the Convention, it means 
"voluntary change of servitude," from one country to another. 
The reasons of its being adopted and used in the Constitution, as 
far as I can recollect, were these; that the Constitution being a 
frame of government, conssting wholly of delegated powers, all 
power, not expressly ddegated, being reserved to the people or the 
States, it was supposed, that, without some express grant to them of 
power on the snbject. Congress would not be authorized ever to 
toudi the question of migration hither, or emigration to this 
country, however presmng or ui^nt the necessity for such a meas- 
ure might be ; that they could derive no snch power from the usages 
of natitms, or even the laws of war ; that the latter would only en- 
able them to make pnsoners of alien enemies, which would not be 
sn£Scient, as spies or other dangerous emigrants, who were not alien 
enemies, might enter the country for treasonable purposes, and do 
great injury ; that, as all governments possessed this power, it was 
necessary to give it to our own, which could alone exercise it, and 
where, on other and much greater points, we had placed unlimited 
confidence; it was, therefore, agreed that, in the same article, the 
word migration should be placed; and that, from the year 1808, 
Congress should possess the complete power to stop either or both, 
as they might suppose the public interest required; the article, 
therefore, is a negative pregmmt, restraining for twenty years, and 
giving the power after. 

The reasons for restraining the power to prevent migration 
hither for twenty years, were, to the best of my recollections, these; 
That, as at this time, we had immense and almost immeasurable 
territory, peopled by not more than two millions and a half of in- 
habitants, it was of very great ctmesquence to encourage the emi- 
gratioQ of able, skilful, and industrious Europeans. The wise coa- 
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dact of William Penn, and the anez&mpled growth of Fenngfl- 
vonia, were cited. It waa said, tiiat the portals of the only temple 
of true freedom now existing on earth should be thrown open to all 
mankind i that all foreigners of industrious habits should be wel- 
come, and none more so than men of science, and such as may bring 
to us arts we are unacquainted with, or the means of perfecting 
those in which we are not yet sofBciently skilled — capitalists whose 
wealth may add to our commerce or domestic improvements; let 
the door be ever and most affectionately open to illustrious exiles 
and sufferers In the cause of liberty; in abort, open it liberally to 
science, to merit, and talents, wherever found, and receive and 
make them yonr own. That the safest mode would be to pursue 
the course for twenty years, and not, before that period, put it at 
all into the power of Congress to shut it; that, by that time, the 
Union would be so settled, and our population would be so much 
increased, we could proceed on our own stock, without the farther 
accession of foreigners ; that as Congress were to be prohibited from 
stopping the importation of slaves to settle the Southern States, as 
no obstacles was to be thrown in the way of their increase and 
- settlement for that period, let it be so with the Northern apd East- 
ern, to which, particularly New York and Philadelphia it was ex- 
pected most of the emigrants would go from Europe : and it so hap- 
pened, for, previotis to the year 1808, more than double as many 
Europeans emigrated to these States, as of Africans were imported 
into the Southern States. 

Connecting the question of importing slaves with that 
of counting them to determine the representation in the 
national legislature, the f ramers engaged in a heated de- 
bate as to whether or not the Southern States would always 
have a majority in that body by encouraging the slave 
trade. Carolina and Georgia, however, stood firm for the 
right to import slaves. 

On July 23 General Pinckney reminded the Convention that if 
the Committee should fail to insert some security to the Southern 
States agst. an emancipatitsi of slaves, and taxes on exports, he shd. 
be bound by duty to his State to vote agst. their Keport — ^The appt. 
of a Come, as moved by Mr. Gerry, Agd. to nem, con.*' 

t^Beeord* of the Federal Connenffon, II, p. 9G. 
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The Committee of Detail, therefore, reported : 

2 no prohibitions or (snch) (ye) Importations of such inhabi- 
tants (or people as the sevl. States think proper to admit) 

No Tax or Duty shall be laid by the Legislature, on Articles ex- 
ported from any State; nor on the emi^ation or importation of 
sach Persons as the sereral States shall think proper to admit; nor 
shall such emigration or importation be prohibited. 

No Capitation Tax shall be laid, unless in Proportion to the 
Census herein before directed to be taken. 

The draft of the constitation reported on August 6 
carried:" 

Sect. 4. No tax or duty shall be laid by the Legislature on 
articles exported from any State ; nor on the m^ation or importa- 
tion of such persona as the several States shall think proper to ad- 
mit ; Dor shall such migration or importation be prohibited. 

On the eighth of August, Ejng remarked :" 

ifr. King wished to know what influence the vote just passed 
was meant have on the succeeding part of the Report, concerning 
the admission of slaves into the rule of Representation. He coald 
not reconcile his mind to the article if it was to prevent objections 
to the latter part. The admission of slaves was a most grating cir- 
cumstance to his mind, & he believed would be so to a great part of 
the people of America. He had not made a strenuous opposition 
to it heretofore because he had hoped that this concession would 
have produced a readiness which had not been manifested, to 
strengthen the Oenl. Govt, and to mark a full confidence in it. 
The Report under consideration had by the tenor of it, put an end 
to all these hopes. In two great points the hands of the Legislature 
were absolutely tied. The importation of slaves could not be pro- 
hibited — esporta conld not be taxed. Is this reascmablet What 
are the great objects of the Qenl. Systemf 1. defence agst. foreign 
iavafflon. 2 agst. internal sedition. Shall all the States then be 
bound to defend each; & shall each be at liberty to introduce a 
weakness which will render defence more difficult t Shall one part 
of the U. S. be bound to defend another part, and that ottier part 
be at liberty not only to increase its own danger, but to withhold the 
compensation for the burden f If daves are to be imported shall 

*a BeoordM of th« Federal Convention, p. 183. 
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not the exports produced by their labor, supply a revenue the better 
to enable the Qenl. Govt, to defend their masters t — There was so 
much inequality & unreasonableness in aU this, that the people of 
the N(orthem) States could never be reconciled (to it). No candid 
man could undertake to justify it to them. He had hoped that 
some accommodaticm wd. have tf^en place on this snbjeet ; that at 
least a time wd. have been limited for the importation of slaves. He 
never could agree to let them be imported without limitation & 
then be represented in the NatL Legislature. Indeed he could so 
little persuade himself of the rectitude of such a practice, that he 
was not sure he conld assent to it under any circumstances. At aU 
events, either slaves should not be represented, or exports should be 
taxable. 

Mr. Sherman regarded the slave-trade as iniquitous; but the 
point of representation havii^ been settled after much diffieuty & 
deliberation, he did not think himself bound to make opposition; 
especially as the present articles as amended did not preclude any 
arrangement whatever on that point in another place of the Report. 

Mr. Govt. Morris moved to insert ' ' free ' ' before the word ' ' in- 
habitants." Much be stud would depend on this point. He never 
would concur in upholding domestic slavery. It was a nefarious 
instituton — It was the curse of heaven on the States where it pre- 
vailed. Compare the free regions of the Middle States, where a 
rich & noble ciiltivation marks the prosperity & happiness of the 
people, with the misery & poverty which overspread the barren 
wastes of Ta. Maryd & the other States having slaves. (Travel 
thro' ye whold Continent & you behold the prospect continually 
varying with the appearance and disappearance of slavery. The 
moment you leave ye E Sts. & enter N. York, the effects of the in- 
stitution bec<Hne visible; Passing thro' the Jerseys and entering Pa 
— every criterion of superior improvement witnesses tie change. 
Proceed Southwdly, & every step you take thro' ye great regions of 
slaves, presents a desert increasing with ye increasing proportion of 
these wretched beings.) 

Upon what principle is it that the slaves shall be computed in 
the representation! Are they meut Then make them Citizens & 
let them vote! Are they property! Why then is no other prop- 
erty includedf The Houses in this City (Philada.) are worth more 
than all the wretched slaves which cover the rice swamps of South 
Carolina. The admission of slaves into the Representation when 
iairly explained comes to this: that inhabitant of Georgia and 8. 
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C. vho goes to the Coast of Africa and in defiance of the most sac- 
red laws of humanity tears away his fellow creatures from their 
dearest connections & dam(n)s them to the moat cruel bondages, 
shall have more votes in a Qovt. instituted for protection of the 
rights of mankind, th&n the Citizens of Pa or N. Jersey who views 
with a landable horror, so nefarious a practice. He would add that 
Domestic slavery is the most prominent feature in the aristocratic 
countenance of the proposed Constitution. The vassalage of the 
poor has ever been the favorite offspring of Aristocracy. And 
"What is the proposed compensation to the Northern States for a 
sacrifice of every principle of right, of every impulse of humanity. 
They are to bind themselves to march their militia for the defence 
of the S. States ; for their defence agst those very slaves of whom 
they complain. They must supply vessels & seamen, in case of 
foreign Attack. The Legislature will have indefinite power to tax 
them by excises, and duties on imports; both of which will fall 
heavier on them than on the Southern inhabitants ; for the bohea 
tea used by a Northern freeman, will pay more tax than the whole 
consumption of the miserable slave, which consists of nothing more 
than bis physical subsistence and the rag that covers his naked- 
ness. On the other side the Southern States are not to be re- 
strained from importing fresh supplies of wretched Africans, at 
once to increase the danger of attack, and the difSeulty of defence ; 
nay they are to be encoun^ed to it by an assurance of having 
their votes in the Natl Govt increased in proportion, and are at the 
same time to have their exports & their slaves exempt from all con- 
tributions for the public service. Let it not be said that direct 
taxation is to be proportioned to representation. It is idle to sup- 
pose that the Genl Govt, can stretch its hand directly into the 
pockets of Uie people scattered over so vast a Country. They can 
only do it through the medium of exports imports & excises. For 
what then are all these sacrifices to be made! He would sooner 
submit himself to a tax for paying for all the Negroes in the U. 
States, than saddle posterity with such a Constitution. 

Mr. Dayton 2ded. the motion. He did it he said that his senti- 
ments on the subject might appear whatever might be the fate of 
the amendment. 

Mr. Sherman, did not regard the admission of the Negroes into 
the ratio of representation, as liable to such insuperable objections. 
It was the freemen of the Southn. States who were in fact to be 
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represented according to the taxes paid by them, and the Negroes 
are only included in the Estimate of the taxes. This was his idea 
of the matter. 

Mr. Pinkney, considered the fisheries & the Western frontier as 
more burdensome to the TJ. S. than the slaves — He tboi^ht this 
could be demonstrated if the occasion were a proper one. 

Mr Wilson, thought the motion premature — An agreement to 
the claose would be no bar to the object of it. 

Question On Motion to insert "free" before "inhabitants." 

N. H. — ^no. Mas. no. Ct. no. N. J. ay. Pa. no. Del. no. Md. no. 
Va. no. S. C. no. N. C. no. Geo. no. (Ayes — 1; noes — 10.)" 

Luther Martin (some days thereafter), proposed to vary the 
sect : 4. art VII so as to allow a prohibition or tax on the importa* 
tion of slBTea, 

1. As five slaves are to be counted as 3 free men in the apportion- 
ment of Bepresentatives ; sueh a clause wd. leave an encourage- 
ment to Uns traffic. 

2 slaves weakened one part of the Union which the other parts 
were boond to protect : the privilege of importing them was there- 
fore unreasonable — 

3. it was inconsistent with the principles of the revolution and dis- 
jLonorable to the American character to have such a feature in the 
Constitntion. 

, Mr Rutlidge did not see how the importation of slaves could 
be encouraged by this section. He was not apprehensive of in- 
surrections and would readily exempt the other States from the 
(obligation to protect the Southern against them.). — 
Beligions & humanity had nothing to do with this question — 
Interest alone is the governing principle with Nations — The true 
question at present is whether the Southn. States shall or shall not 
J>e parties to the Union. If the Northern States consult their in- 
terest, they will not oppose the increase of Slaves which will in- 
crease the commodities of which they will become the carriers. 

Mr. Ellsworth was for leaving the clause as it stands. let every 
State import what it pleases. The morality or wisdom of slavery 
are considerations belonging to the States themselves — ^What en- 
riches a part enriches the whole, and the States are the best judges 
of their particular interest. The old confederation had not 
**Seeordsof tA« FeOtrat Convmffon, It, pp. 220-ESl. 
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meddled with this point, and be did not see any greater neceanty 
for bringing it within the policy of the new one : 

Mr Pinkoey. South Carolina can never receive the plan if it 
prohibits the slave trade. In every proposed extension of the pow- 
ers of Congress, that State has expressly & watchfully excepted 
that of meddling with the importation of negroes. If the States be 
all left at liberty on this subject, S. Carolina may perhaps by de- 
grees do of herself what is wished, as Virginia & Maryland have 
already done.'* 

Adjourned 

Art. Til sect 4. resumed. Mr. Sherman was for leaving the 
clause as it stands. He disapproved of the slave trade : yet as the 
States were now possessed of the right to import slaves, as the pub- 
lic good did not require it to be taken from them, & as it was ex- 
pedient to have as few objections as possible to the proposed 
scheme of Qovemment, he thought it best to leave the matter as we 
find it." He observed that the abolition of slavery seemed to be 
going on in the U. 8. & that the good sense of the several States 
would probably by degrees complete it. He urged on the Conven- 
tion the necessity of despatch (ing its business.) 

Col. Mason. This infernal trafic originated in the avarice of 
British Merchants. The British Govt, constantly checked the at- 
tempts of Virginia to pnt a stop to it. The present question con- 
cerns not the importing States alone but the whole Union. The 
evil of having slaves was experienced during the late war. Had 
slaves been treated as they might have been by the Enemy, they 
would have proved dangerous instruments in their hands. But 
their folly dealt by the slaves, as it did by the Tories. He men- 
tioned the dangerous insurrections of the slaves in Greece and 
Sicily ; and the instructions given by Cromwell to the Commission- 
ers sent to Vii^nia to arm the servants & slaves, in case other 
means of obtaining its submission should fail. Maryland & Vir- 
ginia be said bad already prohibited the importation of daves ex- 
pressly. N. Carolina had done the same in snbstance. AH this 
wonld be in vain if 8. Carolina & Georgia be at liberty to import. 
The 'Western people are already calling out for slaves for their new 
lands; and will fill that Country with daves if they can be got 
thro' S. Carolina & Georgia. Slavery discourages arts & manu- 
lactures. The poor despise labor when performed by slaves. 

H Beeordi of the Federal Convention, II, pp. 364-366. 
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They prevent the immigration of Whites, who really enrich & 
strengthen a Country. They produce the most pernicious effect on 
manners. Every master of slaves is bom a petty tyrant They 
bring the judgment of heaven on a Country. As nations can not be 
rewarded or punished in the next world they must be in this. By 
an inevitable chain of causes & effects providence punishes national 
calamities. He lamented that some of onr Eastern brethren had 
from a lust of gain embarked in this nefarious trafBe. As to the 
States being in possession of the Right to import, this was the case 
with many other rights, now to be properly igiven up. He held it 
essential in every point of view, that the Qenl. Govt, shoold have 
power to prevent the increase of slavery. 

Mr. Ellsworth. As he had never owned a slave could not judge 
of the effects of slavery on character. He said however that if it 
was to be considered in a moral light we ought to go farther and 
free those already in the Country. — ^As slaves also multiply so fast 
in Virginia & Maryland that it is cheaper to raise than import 
them, whilst in the sickly rice swamps foreign supplies are neces- 
isary, if we go no farther than is ni^d, we shall be unjust towards 
&. Carolina & Georgia — Let us not intermeddle. As population in- 
sreases ; poor laborers will be so plenty as to render slaves useless, 
^lavery in time will not be a speck in our Country. Provision is 
already taken place in Connecticut for abolishing it. And the aboli- 
tion has already taken place in Massachusetts. As to the danger of 
insurrection from foreign in6uence, that will become a motive to 
kind treatment of the slaves. 

Mr. Pinkney — If slavery be wrong, it is justified by the ex- 
ample of the world. He cited the case of Greece Some & other 
ancient States; the sanction given by France, England, Holland 
& other modem States. In all ages one half of mankind have been 
slaves. If the S. States were let alone they will probably of them- 
selves stop importations. He wd. himself as a Citizen of S. Caro- 
lina vote for it. An attempt to take away the right as proposed 
will produce serious objections to the Constitution which he wished 
to see adopted. 

General Pinkney declared it to be his firm opinion that if him- 
self & all his colleagues were to sign the Constituticm & use their 
personal influence, it would be of no avail towards obtaining the 
assent of Uieir Constituents. S. Carolina & Georgia cannot do 
without slaves. As to Virginia she will gain by stopping the im- 
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portations. Her slsves will rise in valne, & she has more tium she 
wants. It would be uneqaal to require S. C. & Georgia to con- 
federate on such uneqaal terms. He said the Boyal asent before 
the Revolution had never been refosed to S. Carolina as to Virginia. 
He contended that the importation of slaves woold be for the in- 
terest of the whole Union. The more slaves, the more prodnce to 
employ the carrying trade; the more consumption also, and the 
more of this, the more of revenue for the common treasiiry. He 
admitted it to be reasonable that slaves should be dutied like other 
imports, but should consider a rejection of the clause as an exclu- 
sion of S. Csrola from the Union. 

Mr. Baldwin had conceived national object alone to be before 
the Convention, not sach as like the present were of a local nature. 
Georgia was decided on this point. That State has always hitherto 
supposed a Oenl Government to be the pursuit of the central States 
who wished to have a vortex for every thing — ^that her distance 
would preclude her from equal advantage — & that she could not 
prudently purchase it by yielding naticntal powers. From this it 
might be understood in what light she would view an attempt to 
abridge one of her favorite prerogatives. If left to herself, she 
may probably put a stop to the evil. As one ground for this con- 
jecture, he took notice of the sect of which he said was a respectable 
class of people, who carryed their ethics beyond the mere equality 
of men, extending their humanity to the claims of the whole animal 
creation. 

Mr. Wilson observed that if S. C. & Georgia were themselves 
disposed to get rid of the importation of slaves in a short time as 
had been suggested, they would never refnae to unite because the 
importation might be prohibited. As the Section now stands aU 
articles imp6rted are to be taxed. Slaves alone are exempt. This 
is in fact a bounty on that article. 

Mr. Gerry thought we had nothing to do with the conduct of 
the States as to Slaves, but ought to be carefol not to give any sanc- 
tion to it. 

Mr. Dickinson considered it as inadmissible on every principle 
of honor & safety that the importation of slaves should be author- 
ized to the States by the Constitution. The true question was 
whether the national happiness would be promoted or impeded by 
the importation, and this question ought to be left to the National 
Govt, not to the States particularly interested. If Engd. & France 
permit slavery, slaves are at the same time excluded from both those 
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kingdoms. Greece and Rome were mode nnhappy by their slaveB. 
He coold not Irelieve that the Soiithn. States woald refuse to con- 
federate on the account apprehended ; especially as the power was 
not likely to be immediately exercised by the Genl. Government. 

Mr Williamson stated the law of N. Carolina on the subject, to 
wit that it did not directly prohibit tlie importation of slaves. It 
imposed a duty of £5. on each slave imported from Africa. £10. 
on each from elsewhere, & £50 on each from a State licensing manu- 
mission. He thought the S. States could not be members of the 
Union if the clause should be rejected, and that it was wrong to 
force any thing down, not absolntely necessary, and which any 
Statfi must disagree to. 

Mr. King thought the subject should be considered in a political 
light only. If two States will not agree to the Constitution sa 
stated on one side, he could affirm with equal belief on the other, 
that great & equal opposition would be experienced from the other 
States. He remarked on the exemption of slaves from duty whilst 
every other import was subjected to it, as an inequality that could 
not fail to strike the commercial sagacity of the Northn. & middle 
States. 

Mr. Langdon was strenuous for giving the power to the Genl 
Govt. He cd. not with a good conscience leave it with the States 
who coold then go on with the traffic, without being restrained 
by the opinions here given that they will themselves cease to im- 
port slaves. 

Genl. Pinkney thought himself bound to declare candidly that 
he did not think S. Carolina would stop her importations of slaves 
in any short time, but only stop them occasionally as she now does. 
He moved to commit the clause that slaves might be made liable 
to an equal tax with other imports which he thought right & wh. 
wd. remove one difficulty that had been started. 

Mr. Kutlidge. If the Convention thinks that N. C. ; S. C. & 
Georgia will ever agree to the plan, unless their right to import 
slaves be untouched, the expectation is vain. The people of those 
States will never be such fools as to give up so important an in- 
terest. He was strenuous agst. striking oat the Section, and sec- 
onded the motion of Genl. Pinkney for a commitment 

Mr. Govt. Morris wished the whole subject to be committed in> 
eluding the clauses relating to taxes on exports & to a navigation 
act. These things may form a bargain among the Northern & 
Southern States. 
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Mr. Butler declared that he never would agree to the power of 
taxing exports. 

Mr. Sherman said it was better to let the S. States import slaves 
than to part with them, if they made that a sine qua non. He was 
opposed to a tax on slaves imported as making the matter worse, 
becanae it implied they were property. He acknowledged that if 
the power of prohibiting the importation should be given to the 
Oenl. Oovemment that it would be exercised. He thought it would 
be its duty to exercise the power. 

Mr. Bead was for the commitment provided the clause coocem- 
ing taxes on exports should also be committed. 

Mr. Sherman observed that that clause had been agreed to & 
therefore could not committed. 

Mr. Randolph was for committing in order that some middle 
ground might, if possible, be found. He could never agree to the 
clause as it stands. He wd. sooner risk the constitution. — He dwelt 
on the dilemma to which the Convention was exposed. By agree- 
ing to the clause, it would revolt the Qnakers, the Methodists, and 
many others in the State having no slaves. On the ot^er hand, 
two States might be lost to the Union. Let us then, be said, try 
the chance of a conunitment. 

On the question for committing the remaining part of Sect. 4 
& 5. of art: 7. N. H. no. Mas. abst. Cont. ay N. J. ay Pa. no. Del. 
no Maryd ay. Va ay. N. C. ay S. C. ay. Q«o. ay. Geo. ay. (Ayes — 7 ; 
noes — 3 ; absent — 1.) 

Mr. Pinkney & Mr. Langdon moved to commit sect. 6. as to navi- 
gation act {by two thirds of each House.) 

Mr. Gorham did not see the propriety of it. Is it meant to re- 
quire a greater proportion of votesT He desired it to be remem- 
bered that the Eastern States had no motive to Union but a com- 
mercial one. They were able to protect tiiemselves. Th^ were 
not afraid of external danger, and did not need t^e aid of the 
Southn. States. 

Mr. Wilson wished for a commitment in order to reduce the 
proportion of votes required. 

Mr. Ellsworth was for taking the plan as it is. This widening 
of opinions has a threatening aspect. If we do not agree on thia 
middle & moderate ground he was afraid we should lose two States, 
with such others as may be disposed to stand aloof, should fly into 
a variety of shapes & directions, and most probably into several 
confederations and not without bloodshed. 
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On Question for committioff 6 sect, sa to navi^tioQ Act to a 
member from each State — N. H. ay — Mas. ay. Ct, no. N. J. no. Pa. 
ay. Del. ay. Md. ay. Va. ay. N. C. ay. S. C. ay. Geo. ay. (Ayes — 9 ; 
noes — 2 ;) " 

McHenry has the following note on slavery for the 
twenty-second of August : 

Committed the remainder of the 4 sect, vith the 5 and 6. 

The 4 sect promitting the importation of Slaves gave rise to 
much desultory debate. 

Every 5 slaves counted in representation as one elector without 
being equal in point of strength to one white inhabitant. 

This gave the slave States an advantage in representation over 
the others. 

The slaves were moreover exempt from duty on importation. 

They served to render the representation from sneh States 
ariatocratical. 

It was replied — ^That the population or increase of slaves in 
Virginia exceeded their calls for their services — That a prohibition 
of Slaves into S. Carolina Georgia etc — ^wonld be a monopoly in 
their favor. These States eonid not do without Slaves — ^Virginia 
etc would make their own terms for such as they might sell. 

Such was the situation of the country that it conld not exist 
without slaves — That they conld confederate on no other condition. 

They had enjoyed the right of importing slaves when colonies. 

They enjoyed it as States under the confederation — And if they 
could not enjoy it under the proposed government, they could not 
associate or make a part of it. 

Several additions were reported by the Committee.** 

Upon taking up the Beport of the Committee of Eleven 
on the twenty-fifth of Angnat 

Gknl Pinkney moved to strike out the words " the year eighteen 
hundred " (as the year limiting the importation of slaves,) and to 
insert the words " the year eighteen hundred and eight " 

Mr. Ohomm 2ded the motion 

Mr. Madison. Twenty years will produce all the mischief that 
can be apprehended from the liberty to import slaves. So long a 

■s Beeord* of the Federal Convrntion, II, pp. 369-375. 
»«JMd.,n,p.378. 
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term will be more dishonorable to tlie National character ^an to 
8a7 nothing aboot it in the Constitntiou. 

On the motion ; (which passed in the affirmative.) 
N— H ay. Mas. ay— Ct. ay. N. J. no. Pa. no Del— no. Md. ay. Va. 
no. N — C. ay. S— C. ay. Geo. ay. (Ayes — 7 ; noes — 4.) 

Mr. QovT. Morris was for making the clause read at once, " im- 
portatifHi of slaves into N. Carolina, S — Carolina & Georgia." 
(shall not be prohibited &c.) This he said would be most fair and 
would avoid the ablgnity by which, nnder the power with regard 
to natnralization, the liberty reserved to the States might be de- 
feated. He wished it to be known also that this part of the Con- 
stitution was a compliance with those States. If the change of 
language however should be objected to by the members from those 
States, he should not urge it. 

Col: Mason was not against using the term " slaves " but agst 
naming N — C — S — C. & Georgia, lest it should give offence to the 
people of those States. 

Mr Sherman liked a description better than the terms proposed, 
which bad been declined by the old Congs & were not pleasing to 
some people. Mr. Clymer concurred with Mr. Sherman. 

Mr. Williamson said that both in opinion & practice he was, 
against slavery ; but tboi^t it more in favor of humani^, from a 
view of all circumstances, to let in S — G & Georgia on those terms, 
than to exclude them from the Union — 

Mr. Govt. Morris withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Dickenson wished the clause to be confined to the States 
which had not themselves prohibited the imiwrtatiou of staves, and 
for that purpose moved to amend the clause so as to read ' ' The 
importation of slaves into such of the States as shall permit the same 
shall not be prohibited by the Xjcgislatnre of the IT — S — until the 
year 1808 ". — which was agreed to nem: cont: 

The first part of the report was then agreed to, amended as 
follows. " The migration or importation of such persons as the 
several States now existing shall think proper to admit shall not be 
prohibited by the Legialatnre prior to the year 1808." N. H. Mas. 
Con. Md. N. C. S. C: Geo: ... ay N. J. Pa. Del Virga ... no. 
(Ayes — 7 ; noes — 4) . 

Mr. Baldwin in order to restrain & more explicitly define " the 
average duty " moved to strike out of the 2d. part the words " aver- 
age of the duties laid on imports " and insert " common impost on 
articles not enumerated " which was agreed to nem: eont: 
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Mr. ShenuBii was agst. this 2d part, as acknowledging men to be 
property, by taxing them as such under the character of slaves, 

Mr. King & Mr. Langdon considered this as the price of the Ist 
part. 

Qenl. Pinkney admitted that it was so. 

Col. Mason. Not to tax, will be equivalent to a bounty on the 
importation of slaves. 

Mr. Qhomm thought that Mr. Sherman should consider the 
duty, not as implying that slaves are property, but as a discourage- 
ment to the import;ation of them. 

Mr. Govt, Morris remarked that as the elanse now stands it im- 
plies that the Legislature may tax freemen imported. 

Mr. Sherman in answer to Mr. Ghorom observed that the small- 
nesa of the duty shewed revenue to be the object, not the discourage- 
ment of the importation. 

Mr. Madison thought it wrong to admit in the Constitution the 
idea that there could be property in men. The reason of duties 
did not hold, as slaves are not like merchandise, consumed &c. 

Col. Mason (in answr. to Qovr. Morris) the provision as it stands 
was necessary for the case of Convicts in order to prevent the intro- 
duction of them. 

It was finally agreed nem: contrad: to make the clause read 
" but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars for each person ", and then the 2d. part as 
amended was agreed to. 

Sect 5 — art — VII was agreed to nem : con : as reported. 

Sect 6. art. YII. in the Report was, postponed. 

Section 9. The Migration or Importation of such Persons as 
any of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the Year one thonsand 
eight hundred and eight, but a Tax or duty may be imposed <m such 
Importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each Person.*' 

James McHenry said before the Maryland House of 
Delegates in November 29, 1787 : 

Conventions were anxious to procure a perpetual' decree against 
the importation of Slaves ; but the Sonthem States could not he 
brought to consent to it — ^All that could possible be obtained was a 
temporary regulation which the Congress may vary hereafter." 

"I Secordt of the Federal Convention, II, pp. 416-417, 
■s Maryland Sittoricdl Magaeine, December, 1909. 
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In 1787 James Wilson said before the ConTention called in 
Pennsylvania to ratify the constitution : 

Witli respect to the claose restricting Congress from prohibit- 
ing the migration or importaticm of such persons as any of the 
States now existing shall think proper to admit, prior to the year 
1808, the honorable gentleman says that this clause is not (mly 
dark, but intended to grant to Congress, for that time, the power 
to admit the importation of slaves. No such thing was intended ; 
bat I will tell you what was done, and it gives me high pleasure 
that so much was d<»ie. Under the present confederation, the 
States may admit the importation of the slaves as long as they 
please ; but by this article, after the y«ar 1808, the Congress will 
have power to prohibit such importation, notwithstanding the dis- 
position of any State to Hie contrary. I consider this as laying the 
foundation for banishing slavery our of this country ; and thoa^ 
the period is more distant tiiau I conld wish, yet it will produce 
the same kind, gradual change which was pursued in Penn^lvania. 
It is with much satisfaction I view tiiis power in the general gov- 
ernment, whore by they may lay an interdiction on this reproach- 
ful trade. But an immediate advantage is also obtained for a tax 
or duty may be imposed on such importation not exceeding ten 
dollars for each person ; and this. Sir, operates as a partial prohibi- 
tion. It was all that could be obtained. I am sorry it was no more ; 
but from this I think there is reason to hope that yet a few years, 
and it will be prohibited altt^ther. And in the meantime, the new 
States which are to be formed will be under the cimtrol of Congress 
in this particular, and slaves will never be introduced amongst 
them. The gentleman says that it is unfortunate in another point 
of view : it means to prohibit the introduction of white people from 
Europe, as this may deter them from coming amongst ns. A little 
impartiali^ and attention will discover the care that the conven- 
tioa took in selecting their language. The words are, the migration 
or iHPOBTATioN of such persons, etc., shall not be prohibited by 
Congress prior to die year 1608, but a tax or dnty may be imposed 
on such IHPOBTATION. It IS obscrvable here that the term migra- 
tion is dropped when a tax or duty is mentioned, so that Congress 
have power to impose the tax only on those imported.'* 

Beferring to George Kason's objections to the Consti- 
tation, Oliver Ellsworth said : 
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The genertU Legislature is restrained from prohibitiTig the fur- 
ther importation of slaves for twenty odd years. . . . Hia objections 
are . . . that sucli importations render tiie United States weaker, 
more volnerable, and less capable of defence. To this I readily 
agree, and all good men wish the entire abolition of slavery, as 
soon as it can take place with safety to the pnblic, and for the last* 
ing good of the present wretched race of slaves. The only possible 
step that conld be taken towards it by the convention was to fix a 
period after which they should not be imported.** 

In his "Genuine Ijiformation'* delivered before the 
Maryland Legislature November 29, 1787, Luther Martin 
said: 

(56) By the ninth section of this article, the importation of 
Bach persfHiB as any of the states now existing shall tiiink proper to 
admit, shall not be prohibited prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight; bat a duty may be imposed on such importa- 
tion, not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

(57) The design of tliis clause is to prevent the general govern- 
ment from prohibiting the importation of slaves; bat the same 
reasons whitji caosed them to strike oat the word "nationai/' and 
not admit the word "stamps," inflnenced them here to gaard 
against the word "slaves." They anxiously sought to avoid the 
admission of expressions which mi^t be odious in the ears of of 
Americans, although they were willing to admit into tiieir system 
those things which the expressions signified. And hence it is, that 
the clause is so worded, as really to authorize the general govern- 
ment to impose a duty of ten dollars on every foreigner who comes 
into a State to become a citizen, whether he comes absolutely free, 
or guatifiedly so, as a servant ; although tiiis is contrary to the de- 
sign of the framers, and the duty was only meant to extend to the 
importation of slaves. 

(58) This clause was the subject of a great diversity of senti- 
ment in the convention. As the system was reported by the com- 
mittee of detail, the provision was general, that snch importation 
should not be prohibited, without confining it to any particular 
period. This was rejected by eight States, — Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, and I think North Carolina, voting for it. 

(59) We were then told by the delegates of the two first of 
*» P. L. Ford, S$tay on tA« Convention, pp. 161-lM. 
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those States, that their States would never agree to a system, which 
put in it the power of the general government to prevent the im- 
portation of slavee, and that they, as delegates from those States, 
moat withhold their assent from saeh a syBtcm. 

(60) A committee of one member from -each State was chosen 
by ballot, to take this part of the system under their consideration, 
and to endeavor to agree upon some report, which should reconcile 
those States. To this committee also was referred the following 
proportion, which bad been reported by the committee of detail, to 
wit ; " No navigation act shall be passed without the assent of two 
thirdt of the members present in each House ; " a proposition which 
the staple and commercial States were solicitous to retain, lest their 
commerce should be placed too much under the power of the eastern 
States; but which these last States were as anxious to reject. This 
committee, of which also I had the honor to be a member, met and 
took under their conaideratiou the subjects committed to them. I 
found the eastern States, notwithstanding their aversion to slavery, 
were very willing to indulge the southern States, at least with a 
temporary liberty to prosecute the slave-trade, provided the south- 
em States would, in their turn, gratify them, by laying no restric- 
tions on navigation acts; and after a very little time the committee, 
by a great majority agreed on a report, by which the general gov- 
emmeat was to be prohibited from preventing the importation of 
slaves for a limited time, and the restrictive clause relative to navi- 
gation acts was to be omitted. 

(61) This report was adopted by a majority of the convention 
but not without considerable opposition. It was said, that we had 
just assnmed a place among independent nations, in consequence of 
onr opposition to the attempts of Qreat Britfun to enslave us; that 
this opposition was grounded upon the preservation of those rights 
to which God and nature had entitled us, not in particular, but in 
common with aU the rest of mankind; that we had appealed to the 
Supreme Being for his assistance, as the Ood of freedom, who could 
not but approve our efforts to preserve the rights which he bad thus 
imparted to hit creatures; that, now, when we scarcely had risen 
from our knees, from supplicating his aid and protection, in form- 
ing our government over a free people, a government formed pro- 
tendedly on the principles of liberty and for its preservation, — in 
that government, to have a provision not only putting it out of its 
power to restrain and prevent the slave-trade, but even eiuiouraging 
that most infamous traffic, by giving the States power and influence 
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in the Vnum, in proportion as cruelly and wantonly sport with the 
rights of th^r fellow creatures, ought to be considered as a solemn 
mockery, of an imsvlt to that Ood whose protection we had then 
implored, and could not fail to hold us np ia detestation, and ren- 
der U8 contemptible to every true friend of liberty in the world. 
It was said, it ought to be considered that national crimes can only 
be, and frequently are punished in this world, by national punish- 
ments; and that the continuance of the slave-trade, and tbna giving 
it a national sanction and encouragement, ought to be considered as 
justly exposing us to the displeasure and vengeance of Him, who is 
equally Lord of all, and who views with equal eye the poor African 
slave and his American master. 

(62) It was urged, that, by this system, we were ^ving the 
general government full and absolute power to regulate commerce, 
under which general power it would have a right to restrain, or 
MaUy prohibit, the slave-trade; it must, therefore, appear to the 
world absurd and disgraceful to the last degree, that we should ex- 
cept from the exercise of that power, the only branch of commerce 
which is unjustifiable tn its nature, and contrary to the rights of 
mankind; that, on the contrary, we ought rather to prohibit ex- 
pressly in our constitution, the further importation of slaves; and 
to authorise the general government, from time to time, to make 
such regulations as shoold be thought most advantageous for the 
gradual abolition of slmtery, and the emancipation of the slaves 
which are already in the States: That slavery ig inconsistent with 
the genius of republicanism, and has a tendency to destroy those 
principles on which it is supported, as it lessens the sense of the 
equal rights of mankind, and habituates us to tyranny and oppreS' 
sion. 

(63) It was further urged that, by this system of government, 
every State is to be protected both from foreign invasion and from 
domestic insurrections; that, from this consideration, it was of the 
utmost importance it should have a power to restrain the importa- 
tion of slaves; since in proportion as the number of slaves are in- 
creased in any State, in the same proportion the State is weakened, 
and exposed to foreign invasion or domestic insurrection, and by so 
much less will it be able to protect itself against either; and, there- 
fore will by so mnch the more want aid from, and be a burden to 
the Union. It was further said, that as, in this system, we were 
giving the general government a power under the idea of national 
character, or national interest, to regulate even our weights and 
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measures, and have prohibited all possibility of emitting paper 
money, and passing instalment laws, &c., it must appear still more 
extraordinary, that we should prohibit the gOTemment from inter- 
fering with the slave-trade than which, nothing eonld so materiaUy 
affect both our national honor and interest. These reasons influ- 
enced me, both on the committee and in convention, most decidedly 
to oppose and vote against the clause as it now makes a part of the 
system. 

(64). Yon will perceive, Sir, not only that the general govern- 
ment is prohibited from interfering in the slave-trade before the 
year eighteen hundred and eight, bnt that there is no provision in 
the constitution that it shall afterwards be prohibited, nor any se- 
curity that such prohibition will ever take place; and I think there 
is great reason to believe, that, if the importation of slaves is per- 
mitted until the year eighteen hundred and eight, it will not be pro- 
hibited afterwards. At this time, we do not generally hold this 
commerce in so great abhorrence as we have done. When our own 
liberties were at stake, we warmly felt for the common rights of 
men. The danger being thought to be past, which threatened our- 
selves, we are daily growing more imensible to those rights. In 
those States which have restrained or prohibited the importation 
of slaves, it is only done by legislative act«, which may be repealed. 
When those States find, that they must, in their national character 
and connexion, suffer in the disgrace, and share in the inconven- 
iences attendant upon that detestable and iniquitous traffic, they 
may be desirous also to share in the benefits arising from it ; and 
the odium attending it will be greatly effaced by the sanction which 
is given to it in the general government.*' 

In Elliot's Debates we find the following accredited to 
General Pinckney. 

. . . The general then said he would make a few observations 
on the objections which the gentleman had thrown out on the re- 
strictions that might be laid on the African trade after the year 
1808. On this point your delegates had to contend with the re- 
ligious and political prejudices of the Eastern and Middle States, 
and with the interested and inconsistent opinion of Virginia, who 
was warmly opposed to our importing more slaves. I am of the 
same opinion now as I was two years ago, when I used the expres- 

<> BeoorOt of the Ftdxral Convention, III, pp. 210-313. 
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sions the geDtlman has quoted — that, while there remained one 
acre of swampland uncleared of South Carolina, I would raiae m^ 
voice against restricting the importation of negroes. I am so thor- 
OQghly couTinced as that gentleman is, that the nature of our 
climate, and the flat, swampy situation of our country, obUges xxa 
to cultivate our lands with negroes, and that without them South 
Carolina would soon be a desert waste. 

You have so frequently heard my sentiments on this subject 
that I need not now repeat them. It was alleged, by stnne of the 
members who opposed an unlimited importation, that slaves in- 
creased the weakness of any state who admitted them; that they 
were a dangerous species of property, which an invading enemy 
could eafflly turn agiunst ourselves and the neighboring states; and 
that, as we were allowed a representation for them in the House of 
Representatives, our influence in government would be increased in 
proportion as we were less able to defend ourselves. " Show some 
period," said Hie members from the Eastern States, " when it may 
be in our power to put a stop, if we please, to the importation of 
this weakness, and we will endeavor, for your convenience, to re- 
strain the religious and political prejudices of our people on this 
subject." The Middle States and Virginia made us no such propo- 
ati<m.; they were for an immediate and total prohibition. We en- 
deavored to obviate the objections Utat were made in the best man- 
ner we could, and assigned reasons for our inristing on the importa- 
tion, which there is no occasion to repeat, as they miist occur to 
every gentleman in the house; a committee of the states was ap- 
pointed in order to accommodate this matter, and, after a great deal 
of difficulty, it was settled on the footing recited in the Constitution. 

By this settlement we have secured an unlimited importation of 
negroes for twenty years. Nor is it declared that the importation 
shall be then stopped; it may be continued. We have a security 
that the general government can never emancipate them, for no 
such authority is granted ; and it is admitted, on all hands, that the 
general government has no powers but what are expressly granted 
by the Constitution, and that all rights not expressed were re- 
served by the several states. We have obtained a right to recover 
our slaves in whatever part of America they may take refuge, which 
is a right we had not before. In short, considering all circum- 
stances, we have made the best terms for the security of this 
species of property it was in our power to make. We would have 
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made better if we could j but, on the whole, I do not think them 
bad.« 

Mr. Madison said in the Virginia ratifying Convention, 
June 17, 1787: 

Mr. Chairman — ^I shonld conceive this clause to be impolitic, 
if it were one of those things which could be excluded wiUiout en- 
countering greater evils. — The aouthem states would not have en- 
tered into the union of America, without the temporar7 permission 
of that trade. And if they were excluded from the onion, the con- 
sequences might be dreadful to them and to us. We are not in a 
worse sitaation than before. That traffic is prohibited hj onr laws, 
and we may continue the prohibition. The union in general is not 
in a worse utnation. Under the articles of confederation, it might 
be continued forever : But by this clause an end may be put to it 
after twenty years. There is therefore an amelioration of our cir- 
cumstances. A tax may be laid in the mean time ; but it is lim- 
ited, otherwise congress might lay such a tax on slaves as will 
amount to manumission. Another clanse secures ua that property 
which we now possess. At present, if any slave elopes to any of 
those states where slaves are free, he becomes emancipated by their 
laws. For the laws of the states are uncharitable to one another in 
this respect. But in this constitution, " no person held to service, 
or labor, in one state, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other, shall in consequence of any law or relation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labor ; but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be dne. ' ' — 
This clanse was expressly inserted to enable owners of slaves to 
reclaim them. This is a better security than any that now exists. 
No power is given to the general government to interpose wiUt re- 
spect to the property in slaves now held by the states. The taxatim 
of this state being equal only to its representation, such a tax 
cannot be laid as he supposea They cannot prevent the importa- 
tion of slaves for twenty years; but after that period they can. 
The gentlemen from South-Carolina and Georgia argued in thia 
manner: — " We have now liberty to import this species of prop* 
erty, and much of the property now possessed has been purchased, 
or otherwise acquired, in contemplation of improving it by the 
assistance of imported slaves. What would be the consequence of 
hindering us from itT The slaves of Virginia would rise in value, 

« EUiot, Debatet, IV, pp. 277-286. 
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and we would be obliged to go to your markets." I need not ex- 
patiate on this subject. Great as the evil is, a dismemberment of 
the nniim would be worse. If those states should disunite frcna the 
other states, for not indulging them in the temporary continuance 
of this traffic, they might solicit and obtain aid from foreign 
powers. . . . 

{The 2d, 3d, and 4th clauses read.) 
. . . Mr. Madison replied, that even the southern states, who 
were most affected, were perfectly satisfied with this provision, and 
dreaded no danger to the property they now hold. It appeared to 
him, that the general gorernment would not intermeddle with that 
property for twenty years, but to lay a tax on every slave imported, 
not exceeding ten dollars; and that after the expiration of that 
period they may prohibit the traffic altogether. The eensns in the 
constitution was inteuded to introduce equality in the burdens to 
be laid on the community. — No gentleman objected to laying duties, 
imposts, and exercises, uniformly. But uniformity of taxes would 
be subversive of the principles of equality: For that it was not pos- 
sible to select any article which would be easy for one state, bat 
what would be heavy for another. — . . .*' 

In 1789 Madison said: 

I conceive the constitution, in this particular, was formed in 
order that the Government, whilst it was restrained from layii^ a 
total prohibition, might be able to give some testimony of the sense 
of America with respect to the African trade. We have liberty to 
impose a tax or duty upon the importation of such persons, as any 
of the States now existing shall think proper to admit; and this 
liberty was granted, I presume, upon two considerations: The first 
was, that until the time arrived when they might abolish the im- 
portation of slaves, they might have an opportunity of evidencing 
their sentiments on the policy and humanity of such a trade. The 
other was, that they might be taxed in due proportion with other 
articles imported ; for if the possessor will consider them as prop- 
erty, of course they are of value, and ought to be paid for.** 

According to Elliot, Spaight said on July 26, 1787 : 

Mr. Spaight answered, that there was a contest between the 
Northern and Southern States; that the Southern States, whose 

«*BobertBoii, Debatea of the Convention of VirffinUt, pp. 321-345. 
«' Annals of Congrett, lat seasioD, I, pp. 339-340. 
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principal support depended on the labor of slaves, would not con- 
sent to the desire of the Northern States to exclude the importation 
of Blaves absolutely; that Sooth Carolina and Georgia insisted on 
this clause, aa they were now in want of hands to cnltivate their 
lands J that in the course of twenty years they would be fully snp- 
plied ; that the trade would be aboU^ed then, and that, in the mean 
time, some tax or duty might be laid on. . . . 

Mr. Spaight further explained the clause. That the limitation 
of thia trade to the term of twenty years was a compromise between 
the Eastern States and the Southern States. South Carolina and 
Geoi^a wished to extend the term. The Eastern States inwsted 
on the entire abolition of the trade. That the state of North Caro- 
lina had not thought proper to pass any law prohibiting the impor- 
tation of slaves, and therefore its delegation in the Convention did 
not think themselves authorized to contend for an immediate prohi- 
bition of it. . . ,* 

In the House of Representatives on February 12, 1790 : 

Mr. Baldwin was sorry the subject had ever been brou^t be- 
fore Congress, because it was of a d^cate nature as it respected 
some of the States. Oentlemen who had been present at the fonna- 
ti(xi of the Constitution could not avoid the recollection of tiie 
pain and difficulty which the subject caused in that body. The 
members from the Southern States were so tender nptm this point, 
that they had well nigh broken up without coming to any determi- 
nation ; however, from the extreme desire of preserving the Uniim, 
and obtaining an efficient Government, they were induced mutually 
to concede, and the Constitution jealously guarded what they 
agreed to. If gentlemen look over the footsteps of that body, they 
will find the greatest degree of caution used to imprint them, so as 
not to be easily eradicated ; but the moment we go to jostle ou that 
ground, I fear we shall feel it tremble under our feet. Congress 
have no power to interfere with the importation of slaves beyond 
what is given in the ninth section of the 1st article of the Constitu- 
tion ; everything else is interdicted to them in the strongest terms. 
If we examine the constitution, we shall find the expressions rela- 
tive to this subject cautiously expressed, and more punctiliously 
guarded than any other part, ' ' The migration or importation o't 
such persons shall not be prt^ibited by Congress." But lest this 
should not have secured the object sufficiently, it is declared, in the 
«> Elliot, Debatts, IX, pp. 72-104. 
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same section, " That no capitation or direct tax shall be laid, nnleas 
in proportion to the cenans; " this was intended to prevent Con- 
gress from laying any special tax npon negro alaves, as they might, 
in this way, so burthen the possessors of them as to induce a gen- 
eral emancipation. If we go on to the fifth article, we shall find the 
first and fifth claoses of the ninth section of the first article re- 
strained from being altered before the year 1808,** 

According to George Mason's Accoimt: 

The constn as agreed to till a fortnight before the convention 
rose was sacb a one as he wd have set his hand & heart to. . . . 
with respect to the importn of slaves it was left to Congress, this 
distorbed the 2 Souther-most states who knew that Congress would 
immediately snppress the importn of slaves, those 2 states there- 
fore Btmck up a bargain with the 3. N. Engld. states, if they would 
join to admit slaves for some years, the 2 Southernmost states wd 
join in changing the clause which required } of the legislature in any 
vote. It was done, these articles were changed according^, & 
from that moment the two S. states and the 3 Northern ones joined 
Pen. Jers. & Del. & made the majority 8. to 3. against as instead 
of 8. to 3. for ufi as it had been thro' the whole Convention, under 
this coalition the great principles of the Coustn were changed in 
the last days of the Convention.*' 

The followiDg debate on this subject took place in the 
House of Representatives, June 16-20, 1798: 

Mr. B(aldwin). thought the 9th section, forbidding Congress to 
prohibit the migration, &c., was directly opposed to the principles 
of this bill. He recollected very well that when the 9th section of 
the Constitntion was under consideration in the Convention, the 
delegates from some of the Southern States insisted that the prohibi- 
tion of the introduction of slaves should be left to the State Qov- 
emments ; it was found expedient to make this provision in the Con- 
stitution ; there was an objection to the use of the word slaves, as 
Congress by none of their acts bad ever acknowledged the existence 
of such a condition. It was at length settled on the words as they 
now stand, " that the migration or importation of such persons aa 
the several States shall think proper to admit, should not be pro- 
hibited till the year 1808.' It was observed by some gentlemen 

**AiuiaU of Confirett, Itt Muiou, H, pp. 1200-1201. 
*i BtooriM of the Federal Cmwenii<m, lU, p. 367, 
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present that this expression would extend to other persons besides 
slaves, which was not denied, but this did not produce any altera- 
tion of it. . . . 

Mr. Dayton (the Speaker) commenced his observations with de- 
claring that he should not have risen on this occasion, if no allusion 
had been made to the proceedings in the Federal Convention which 
framed the Constitution of the United States, or if the representa- 
tion which was given of what passed in that body, had been a per- 
fectly correct and candid one. He expressed his surprise at what 
bad fallen from the gentleman from Oeorgia (Mr. Baldwin) rela- 
tively to that part of the Constitution, which had been selected as 
the text of oppositim to the bill under consideration, viz: " The 
migration " or importation of such persons as any of the States 
now existing ' shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited 
by Congress, ' prior to the year 1808." He could only ascribe 
either to absolute forgetfulness, or to willful misrepresentation, the 
assertion of the member from Georgia, that it was understood and 
intended by the General Convention that the article in question 
should extend to the importation or introduction of citizens from 
foreign countries. As that gentleman and himself were the only 
two members of the House of Representatives who had the honor 
of a seat in that body, he deemed it his indispensable duty to coin 
reet the misstatement that had thus been made. He did not there- 
fore, hesitate to say, in direct contradiction to this novel constmc- 
tion of the article (made as it would seem to suit the particular 
purposes of the opponents of the Alien bill) that the proposition 
itself was originally drawn up and moved in the Convention, by 
the deputies from South Carolina, for the express purpose of pre- 
venting Congress from interfering with the introduction of alaves 
into the United States, within the time specified. He recollected 
also, that in the discussion of its merits no question arose, or was 
agitated respecting the admission of foreigners but, on the con- 
trary, that it was confined simply to slaves, and was first voted 
upon and carried with that word expressed in it, which was after- 
wards upon reconsideration changed for ' sueh persons,' as it now 
stands, upon the suggestion of one of the Deputies from Connecti- 
cut The sole reason assigned for changing it was, that it would be 
better not to stain the Constitutional code with such a term, since 
it could be avoided by the introduction of other equally intelligible 
words, as had been done in the former part of the same inBtrument, 
where the same sense was conveyed by the circuitous expression 
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of ' three fifths of all other persons.' Mr. Dayton said that at that 
time he was far from believing, and that indeed until the present 
dehate arose, he had never heard, that any one member supposed 
that the simple chaise of the term would enlai^ the eonstructicHi 
of this prohibitory provision, as it was now contended for. If it 
could have been conceived to be really liable to such interpretation, 
he was convinced that it would not have been adopted, for it would 
then carry with it a strong injunction upon Congress to prohibit 
the introducticm of foreigners into newly erected States imme- 
diately, and into the then existing States after the year 1808, as it 
undoubtedly does, that of slaves after that period. . . . 

Mr. Baldwin . . . observed that he was yesterday obliged to 
leave the House a little before adjournment, and he had under- 
stood that, in his absence, the remarks which he had made on that 
point a few days ago, in Committee of the Whole, had been con- 
troverted, and that it had been done with some degree of harshness 
and personal disrespect. What he had before asserted was, that 
the clause respecting migratifm and importation was not considered 
at the time when it passed in the Convention as confined entirely 
to the sabject of slaves. He spoke with the more confidence on 
this point, as there was scarcely one to which his attention had been 
so particularly called at the time. In making the Federal Con- 
stitution, when it was determined that it should be a Government 
possessing Legislative powers, Uie delegates from the two Southern 
States, of which he was one, were so fully persuaded that those 
powers wonld be used to the destruction of their property in slaves, 
that for some time they thought it wonld not be possible for them 
to be members of it : to that interesting state of the subject he had 
before alluded. In the progress of the business, other obstacles 
occurring, which he need not repeat, it was concluded to give to the 
delegates of those States the offer of preparing a clause to their 
own minds, to secure that species of property. He well remembered 
that when the clause was first prepared, it differed in two respects 
from the form in which it now stands. It used the word ' ' slaves 
instead of " migration ", or " importation," or persons, and in- 
stead of "ten dollars," it was expressed "five percent ad valorem 
on their importation," which it was supposed wonld be about the 
average rate of duties under this Qovemment. Several persons 
had objections to the use of the word ' ' slaves, as Congress had 
hitherto avoided the use of it in their acts, and not acknowledged 
the existence of such a condition. It was expressly observed at 
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the time, that making oae of the form of expression as it now stands, 
instead of the word slaves, would make the meaning more general, 
and include what we now consider as included ; this did not appear 
to be denied, but still it was preferred in its present form. He had 
more confidence than common in bis recollection on this point, for 
the reasons which he had before stated. He gave it as the resnlt 
of his very clear recollection. Any other member of that body was 
donbtleaa at liberty to say he did not recollect it. Still that would 
not diminish the confidence he felt on this occasion. . . .** 

In a letter to Eobert Walsh November 27, 1817, Madi- 
aonsaid: 

Tour letter of the 11th was duly reed, and I should have 
given it a less tardy answer, but for a succession of particular de- 
mands on my attention, and a wish to assist my recollections, by 
consulting both manuscript & printed sources of information on the 
subjects of your enquiry. Of these, however, I have not been 
able to avail myself, bat very partially. 

As to the intention of the framers of the Constitution in the 
claose relatii^ to " the migration and importation of persons &e " 
the best hey may perhaps be found in the case which produced it. 
The African trade in slaves had long been odious to most of the 
States, and the importation of slaves into them had been prohibited. 
Particular States however continued the importion, and were ex- 
tremely adverse to any restriction on their power to do so. In the 
Conventicm the former States were anxious, in framing a new con- 
stitution, to insert a provision for an inunediate and absolnte 
stop to the trade. The latter were not only averse to any interfer- 
ence on the subject ; but solemnly declared that their constituents 
would never accede to a constitution contAining such an article. 
Ont of this conflict grew the middle measure providing that Con- 
gress should not interfere until the year 1808 ; with an implication, 
that after that date, they might prohibit the importation of slaves 
into the States then existing, & previous thereto, into the States not 
then existing. Such was the tone of opposition in the States of S. 
Carolina & Georgia, & such the desire to gain their acquiescence in 
a prohibitory power, that on a question between the epochs of 1800 
& 1808, the States of N. Hampshire, Massatts, & Connecticut, (all 
the eastern States in the convention) ; joined in the vote for the 

«s JntMlt of Conffreu, Fiftli Cong., Ed Sesdon, n, pp. 1680, IMS-SOOfi. 
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latter, influenced by the collateral motive of recoDcUing those par- 
ticolar States to the power over commerce & navigation; against 
which they felt, as did some other States, a very strong repugnance. 
The earnestness of S. Carolina & Geoi^a was further manifested 
by their insisting on the security in the V. article against any 
amendment to the Constitution affecting the right reserved to them, 
& their uniting with the small states who insisted on a like security 
for their equality in the Senate. 

But some of the States were not only anxious for a constitutional 
provision against the introduction of Slaves. They had scruples 
against admitting the term " Slaves " into the Instrument. Hence 
the descriptive phrase " migration or importation of persons "; the 
term migration allowing those who were scrupulous of acknowl- 
edging expressly a property in human beings, to view imported per- 
sona as a species of emigrants, whilst others might apply the term 
to foreign malefactors sent or coming into the country. It is pos- 
sible tho* not recollected, that some might have had an eye to the 
ease of freed blacks, as well as malefactors. 

But whatever may have been intended by the term " migra- 
tion " or the term " persons ", it is most certain, that they referred, 
exclusively, to a migration or importation from other coimtriea into 
the U. States ; and not to a removal, voluntary or involuntary, of 
Slaves or freemen, from one to another part of the U. States. Noth- 
ing appears or is recollected that warrants this latter intention. 
Nothing in the proceedings of the State conventions indicate such 
a eonstmetion there. Had such been in the construction it is easy 
to imagine the figure it would have made in many of the states, 
among the objections to the constitution, and among the numerous 
amendments to it proposed by the state conventions, not cme of 
which amendments refers to the clause in question. ... It falls 
within the scope of your enquiry, to state the fact, that there was a 
proposition in the convention, to discriminate between the old and 
new States, by an article in the Constitution declaring that the ag- 
gregate number of representatives from the states thereafter to be 
admitted, should never exceed that of the states originally adopts 
ing the Constitution. The proposition happily was rejected. The 
effect of such a descriminaUon, is sufficiently evident.** 

Speaking about the meaning of migration, Walter Low- 
rie of Pennsylvania said in the United States Senate : 

*» Dootmentarii Eittory of tSe Conrtttntion, V, pp. 303-306. 
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In the Gonstitation it is provided that ' ' the nugration or im- 
iwrtation of such persons as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to tie year 1808, but a tax," etc. In this debate it seems 
generally to be admitted, t^ gentlemen on the opposite side, that 
these two words are not synonomous; hat what their meaning is, 
they are not so well agreed. One gentlemen tells as, it was in- 
tended to prevent slaves from being brought in by land ; another 
gentleman says, it was intended to restrain Gongreas from inteiv 
fering with emigration from Europe. 

These constructions cannot both be right The gentlemen who 
have preceded me on the same side, hflve advanced a number of 
pertinent argaments to settle the proper meaning of these words. 
I, sir, shall not repeat them. Indeed, to me, there is nothing more 
dry and uninteresting, than discosstons to explain the meaning of 
single words. In the present case, I will only refer to the author- 
ity of Mr. Madison and Judge Wilson, who were both members of 
the Convention, and who gave their construction to these words, 
long before this question was agitated. Mr. Madison observes, that, 
to say this clause was intended to prevent emigration does not de- 
serve an answer. And Judge Wilson says, expressly, it was in- 
tended tx> place the new States under the control of Congress, as 
to the introduction of slaves. The opinion of this latter gentleman 
"^a entitled to jwculiar weight. After the Convention had labored 
for weeks on the subject of representation and direct taxes — when 
those great men were like to separate without obtaning their object. 
Judge Wilson submitted the provision on this subject, which now 
stands as a part of your Constitution. Sir, there is no man, from 
any part of the nation, ^o understood the system of our Govern- 
ment better than him ; not even excepting Virginia, from whence 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Walker) tells us, we have all 
our great men."" 

Madison wrote on the Sfune question that year in a let- 
ter to Monroe : 

I have been truly astonished at some of the doctrines and decla- 
rations to which the Missouri question has led ; and i>articulariy bo 
at the interpretation put on the terms " migration or importation 
&c." Judging from my own impressions I shd. deem it impossible 

ioAnnalt of Congress, Sixteenth CoDg., 1st BeBsioD, I, pp. 202-203. 
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that the memory of any one who was a member of the Genl. Con- 
vention, could favor an opinion that the terms did not exclusively 
refer to migration & importation, into the V. S. Had they been 
tinderstood in that Body in the sense now put on them, it is easy to 
conceive the alienation they would have there created in certain 
States: and no one can decide better than yourself the effect they 
would had in the Stat« conventions, if sach a meaning had been 
avowed by the advocates of the Constitutioi.. li a suspicion had 
existed of such a construction, it wd. at least have made a con- 
spicQons figure among the amendments proposed to the lustm- 
ment" 

There was very little objection to the proviBion for the 
return of fugitive slaves. On the twenty-ninth of Angast, 
it was agreed that : 

" If any Person bound to service or labor in any of the United 
States shall escape into another State, He or She shall not be dis- 
chai^d from such services or labor in consequence of any regu- 
latimifl subsisting in the State to which they escape ; but shall be 
delivered up to the person justly claiming their service or labor." 

which passed in the affirmative (Ayes — 11; noes — 0.) 
It was moved and seconded to strike out the two last clauses of the 
17 article" 

On the same day when the question came np again -. 

Mr. Butler moved to insert after art: XV. " If any person 
bound to service or labor in any of the U — States shall escape into 
another State, he or she shall not be discharged from such service 
or labor, in consequence of any regulation subsisting in the State 
to which they escape, but shall be delivered up to the person justly 
claiming their service or labor, ' ' which was agreed to nem : con :" 

The Committee of Style reported: 

No person legally held to service or labour in one state, escaping 
into another, shall in consequence of regulations subsisting therein 
be discha^ed from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up 
on claim of the party to whom such service or labour may be due.'* 

*< Documentary Hittoiy of the Conttitutton, V, p. 307. 
•s Secordt of the Federal Convention, II, p. 44fl. 
" Ibid., pp. 453-4S4. 
•* /Wd, pp. 601-eoa. 
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On the thirteenth of September, 

On motion of Mr. Randolph the word ' ' servitude ' ' was struck 
out, and "service" (anauimouslj) inserted, the former being 
thought to express the condition of slaves, & the latter the obliga- 
tions of free persons.'" 

Two days lalor: 

Art. IV. sect 2. parag: 3. the term " legally " was stmck out, 
and " under the laws thereof " inserted "(after the word " State,") 
in compliance with the wish of some who thought the term (legal) 
equivocal, and favoring the idea that slavery was legal in a moral 
view — *• 

The Constitution provided then : 

No Person held to Service or Labour in one State, under the 
Laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in Consequence of any 
Law of Begulation therein, be discharged from such Service or 
Labour, bat shall be delivered up on Claim of the Party to whom 
such Service or Labour may be due."' 

•B Beeord« of the Federal Convention, II, p. 907. 
MTW*., p. ez8. 
»'2W*., p. 662. 
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Patrice Snead, — Among the most interesting of all fugitive 
alaveB who escaped into Canada was Patrick Snead of Savannah, 
Georgia. He was as white as his master, bat was iMm a slave. 
Upon the death of his first master he fell into the hands of one of 
the sons who died when Snead was aboat fifteen. His nest master 
was a rather reckless man. Snead 's master always promised the 
slave's mother to give him his freedom as soon as the boy could 
take care of himself, but this was never done. Snead was sent to 
school a little by his mother so that he could spell quite well. He 
had no religions training bat was allowed to attend a Sunday school 
for colored children. Upon approaching manhood Snead was put 
to the cooper's trade, which he learned in five years. 

Up to this time Snead had fared well, but at length bis master 
fell sick and died without freeing the slave according to his prom- 
ise. Snead was then sold to pay the fees of his master's physician, 
who later sold him to a wholesale merchant for $500. In the 
service of this merchant Snead proved to be a much smarter man 
than many of those who worked with him. In later years, however, 
he had to wotk so hard as to injure his health to the extent that 
he snfEered considerably. Moreover, Snead was never allowed any 
money and was restricted in his social contact with the people of 
his group in other parts of the community. 

He was later sold to another master, being given in exchange 
for a woman, two children and $100. He was still employed in 
the cooper's trade. Beqoired to make only 18 barrela a week and 
capable of making more than twice as many, he began to receive an 
income of his own under the good treatment of his last master. 
Baling this period, however, his desire for liberty grew stronger 
and stronger because of the hardshipa Of his people and then he 
heard of their opportunities in the free States and in Liberia. He, 
therefore, made his escape in July, 1851, and reached Canada in 
safety. After remaining two years in Canada he decided to enter 
the employ of the proprietor of the Cataract House on the Amer- 
ican side of Niagara Falls. What happened then is beet told in 
his own language. He says : 
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" Then a constable of Buffalo came in, on Sonday after dinner, 
and sent the barkeeper into the dining-room for me. I went into 
the hall, and met the constable, — I had my jacket in my hand, and 
was going to pat it up. He stepped up to me. ' Here, Watson,' 
(this was the name I assomed on escaping,) ' yon waited on me, 
and 111 give you some change.' His fingers were then in his pocket, 
and he dropped a quarter dollar on the fioor. I told him, ' I have 
not waited on you — you must be mistaken in the man, and I don't 
want another waiter's money.' He approached, — I suspected, and 
stepped back toward the dining-room door. By that time he made 
a grab at me, caught me by the collar of my shirt and vest, — ^then 
four more constables, he had brought with him, sprung on me, — 
they draped me to the street door — there was a jamb — I hung on 
by the doorway. The head constable shackled my left hand. I 
had on a new silk cravat twice around my neck; he hung on to 
this, twisting it till my toongue lolled out of my month, but he 
could not start me through the door. By this time the waiters 
piuhed through the crowd, — there were three hundred viffltors 
there at the time, — and Smith and Graves, colored waiters, caught 
me by the bands, — then the others came on, and draped me from 
the cheers by main force. They dragged me over chairs and 
everything, down to the ferry way. I got into the cars, and the 
waiters were lowering me down, when the constables came and 
stopped them, saying, 'Stop that murderer] ' — they called me a 
murderer! Then I was dn^ged down the steps by the waiters, 
and fiung into the ferry boat. The boatmen rowed me to within 
fifty feet of the Canada shore — into Canada water — ^when the head 
boatman in the other boat gave the word to row back. They did 
accordingly, — but they could not land me at the usual place on ac- 
count of the waiters. So they had to go down to Suspension 
Bric^; they landed me, opened a way through the crowd — 
shackled me, pushed me into a carriage, and away we went. The 
head constable then asked me ' if I knew any person in Lockport. ' 
I told him ' no.' Then, ' In Buffalo! ' ' No." ' Well then,' said 
he, ' let's go to Buffalo — ^Lockport ia too far.' We reached Buf- 
falo at ten o'clock at night, when I was put in jail. I told the 
jailer I wished he would be so good as to tell a lawyer — to cimie 

round to the jaiL Mr. came, and I engaged him for my 

lawyer. When the constables saw that pretending to know no one 
ia Buffalo, I had engaged one of the best lawyers in the place, they 
were astonished. I told them that ' as scared as they thoo^t I 
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was, I wanted them to know that I had my senses about me.' The 
court was not opened until nine days ; the tenth day my trial com- 
menced. The object was, to show some evidence as if of murder, 
so that they could take me to Baltimore. On the eleventh day the 
claimant was defeated, and I was cleared at 10 AJU. After I was 
cleared, and while I was yet in the court room, a telegraphic de- 
spatch came from a Judge in Savannah, saying that I was no 
murderer, but a fugitive slave. However, before a new warrant 
could be got out, I was in a carriage and on my way. I crossed 
over into Canada, and walked thirty miles to the Clifton House." — 
Benjamin Drew, A Nffrth-Stde View of Slavery, pp. 102-104. 

White Women Ensiaveo. — " A New Hampshire gentleman 
went down into Louisiana, many years ago, to take a plantation. 
He pursued the usual method; borrowing money largely to begin 
with, paying high interest, and clearing off his debt, year by year, 
as his crops were sold. He followed another cnsttsn there ; taking 
a Quadroon wife : a mistress, in the eye of the law, since there can 
be no legal marriage between the whites and perstma of any degree 
of color: but, in nature and in reason, the woman he took home 
was his wife. She was a well-principled, amiable, well-educated 
woman; and they lived happily together for twenty years. She 
had only the slightest possible tinge of color. Knowing the law, 
that the children of slaves are to follow the fortunes of the mother, 
she warned her husband that she was not free, an ancestress having 
been a slave, and the legal act of manumission having never been 
performed. The husband promised to look to it : but neglected it. 
At the end of twenty years, one died, and the other shortly followed, 
leaving daughters; whether two or three, I have not been able to 
ascertain with positive certainty; but I have reason to believe three, 
of the ages of fifteen, seventeen, and eighteen ; beautiful girls, with 
no perceptible mulatto tinge. The brother of their father came 
down from New Hampshire to settle the affairs ; and he supposed, 
as every one else did, that the deceased had been wealthy. He was 
pleased with his nieces, and promised to carry them back with him 
into New Hampshire, and (as they were to all appearance per- 
fectly white) to introduce them into the society which by educa- 
tion they were fitted for. It appeared, however, that their father 
had died insolvent. The deficiency was very small: but it was 
necessary to make an inventory of the effects, to deliver to the 
creditois. This was done by the brother, — the executor. Some of 
the creditors called on him, and complained that he had not de- 
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livered in a faithful inventoiy. He declared he bad. No: the 
nnmber of slaves was not accurately set down : he had omitted the 
daaghters. The execntor was overwhelmed with horror, and aajced 
time for thought He went round among the creditors, appealing 
to their men^ -. bat they answered that these young ladies were ' a 
firat-rste article, ' too valuable to be relinquished. He next <^ered, 
(though he had himself six children, and very little money,) all he 
had for the redemption of hia nieces ; alleging that it was more thsn 
they would bring in the market for bonse or field labor. This 
was refused with scorn. It was said that there were other pur> 
poses for which the girls would bring more than for field or house 
labor. The uncle was in despair, and felt strongly tempted to wish 
their death, rather than their surrender to such a fate ss was be- 
fore them. He told them, abruptly, what was their prospect. He 
declares that he never before beheld human grief; never before 
heard the voice of anguish. They never ate, nor slept, nor sep- 
arated from each other, till the day when they were tahen into the 
New Orleans slave market There they were sold, separately, at 
high prices, for the vilest of purposes: and where each is gone, no 
one knows. They are for the present, lost But they will arise 
to the light in the day of retribution. ' ' — Harriet Martineau, Views 
on Slavery and Emancipation, pp. 6-9. 

Thb Whtte Slave. — ' ' A slaveholder, living in Virginia, owned 
a beautiful slave woman, who was almost white. She became the 
mother of a child, a little boy, in whose veins ran the blood of her 
master, and the closest observer conld not detect in its appearance 
any trace of African descent. He grew to be two or three years 
of age, a most beautiful child and the idol of his mother's heaK, 
when the master concluded, for family reasons, to send him aw^. 
He placed him in the care of a &iend living in Guilford County, 
North Carolina, and made an agreement that he should receive a 
commcm-school education, and at a suitable i^ be taught some use- 
ful trade. Tears passed ; the child grew to manhood, and having 
received a good common-school education, and learned the shoe- 
maker's trade, he married an estimable young white woman, and 
had a family of five or six children. He had not the slightest 
knowledge of the taint of A&ican blood in his veins, and no one 
in the neighborhood knew that he was the son of an octoroon slave 
woman. He made a cmnfortable living for his family, was a good 
citizen, a member of the Methodist Chnreh, and was much respected 
by all who knew him. In course of time his father, the Virginian 
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alavelioltler, died, and when tbe executors came to settle up the 
estate, they remembered the little white boy, the son of the slave 
woman, and knowing that by law — such law I — ^he belonged to the 
estate, and must be by this time a valnable piece of property, they 
resolved to gain possession of him. After mach inqoiry and search 
they learned of his whereabouts, and the heir of the estate, accom- 
panied by an administartor, went to Gnilford County, North Caro- 
lina, to claim his half-brother as a slave. Without making them- 
selves known to him, they sold him to a negro trader, and gave a 
bill of sale, prefernng to have a sum in ready money instead of a 
servant who might prove very valuable, but who would, without 
doubt, give them a great deal of trouble. He had been fred all his 
life, and they knew he would not readily yield to the yoke of bond- 
age. All this time the victim was entirely unconscious of the cruel 
fate in store for him. 

" His wife had been prostrated by a fever then prevalent in the 
neighborhood, and he had waited upon her and watched by her bed- 
side, until he was worn oat with exhaustion and loss of sleep. Sev- 
eral neighbor women coming in one evening to watch with tiie in- 
valid, he surrendered her to their care, and retired to seek the rest 
he so much needed. That night the slave-dealer came with a gang 
of ruffians, burst into the house and seized their victim as he lay 
asleep, bound him, after heroic stn^;les on his part, and dra^ied 
him away. When he demanded the cause of his seizure, they 
showed him the bill of sale they had received, and informed him 
that he was a slave. In this rude, heartless manner the intelli- 
gence that he belonged to the Af Hcau race was first imparted to him, 
and the crushing weight of his cruel destiny came upon him when 
totally unprepared. His captors hurried him ont of the neighbor- 
hood, and took htm toward the Southern slave markets. To get 
him black enough to sell without question, they washed his face in 
tan ooze, and kept him tied in the sun, and to complete his resem- 
blance to a mulatto, they cut his hair short and seared it with a 
hot iron to make it curly. He was sold in Georgia or Alabama, lo 
a hard master, by whom he was cruelly treated. 

" Several months afterward he succeeded in escaping, and made 
his way back to Guilford County, North Carolina. Here he learned 
that his wife had died a few days after his capture, the shock of 
that calamity having bastened her death, and that his children were 
scattered among the neighbors. His master, tbinMng that he would 
return to his old home, came in pursuit of him with hounds, and 
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chaaed him throng the thickets and swamps. He evaded the dogs 
by wading in a mill-pond, and climbing a tree, where he remained 
several days. Dr. Geoi^ Swain, a man of much influence in the 
community, had an interview with him, and, hearing the particu- 
lars of his seizure, said he thought the proceedings were illegaL 
He held a consultation with several lawyers, and instituted proceed- 
ings in his behalf. But the unfortunate victim of man's cruelty 
did not live to regain his freedom. He had been exposed and wor- 
ried 80 much, trailed by d<^s and forced to lie in swamps and 
thickets, that bis health was broken down and he died before the 
next term of court." — Levi CoflSn, Beminiseenees, pp. 29-31. 

A SiAVE OF RoTAi> Blood. — " Among the many persons of color 
whom I visited at Philadelphia, was a woman of singular intelli- 
gence and good breeding. A friend was with me. She received 
OS with the courtesy and easy manners of a gentlewoman. She ap- 
peared to be between thirty and forty years of age — of pure Afri- 
can descent, with a handsome expressive countenance and a grace- 
ful person. Her mother, who had been stolen from her native land 
at an early age, was the daughter of a king, and is now, in her 
eighty-fifth year, the parent stem of no less than 182 living 
branches. When taken by the slavers, die had with her a piece of 
gold as an ornament, to denote her rank. Of this Ae was of 
course deprived; and a solid bar of the same metal, which her 
parent sent over to America for the purchase of her freedom, 
shared the same fate. Christiana Gibbons, who is thus the grand- 
daughter of a prince of the Ebo tribe, was bought when about 
fifteen years of age, by a woman who was struck by her interesting 
appearance, and emancipated her. Her benefactress left her, at 
her death, a legacy of 8,000 dollars. The whole of this mmey was 
lost by the failure of a bank, in which her legal trustee (a man of 
the name of James Morrison, since dead) had placed it in his own 
name. She had other property, acquired by her own industry, and 
affording a rent of 500 dollars a year. Her agent, however. Colonel 
Myers, though indebted to her for many attentions and marks of 
kindness during sickness, had neglected to remit her the money 
from Savannah, in Georgia, where the estate is situated ; and, when 
I saw her, ^e was living, with her husband and son, on the fruits 
of her labor. 

" She had not been long resident in Philadelphia, whither she 
had come to escape the numerous imposidons and annoyances to 
which she was exposed in Georgia. Ber husband was owner of a 
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wharf in Savannah, worth eight or ten thousand dollars. It is 
much feared that the greater part of this property will be lost, or 
not recovered withont great difficulty. I was induced to call upon 
her, in consequence of a letter I had received from Mr. Kingdey, of 
whom I have before spoken. He had long been acquainted with 
her, and spoke of her to me in the highest tenns; wishing that I 
should see what he considered a ' good specimen of the race.' 

" We found her, indeed, a very remarkable woman; though it is 
probable that there are many among the despised slaves as amiable 
and accomplished as herself. Snch, at least, was the account she 
gave us of their condition, that we felt convinced of the superiority 
possessed by many, in moral worth and intellectual acuteness, above 
their oppressors." — B. S. Abdy, Journal of a Residence and Tour 
in the United States of America from AprU, 1833, to October, 1834, 
pp. 346-348. 
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The Virgin Islands of the United States of America. By Ltjth^ 

E. 7*T(RTgim»:, Former Yice-CoiiBul of the United States at St. 

Thomas. Q. P. Putnam's Song, New Yorjt and London, 1918. 

Pp. 339. Price $4.00. 

This is an historical and descriptive vorh containing facts, fig- 
ures and resources about a country ninety per cent of the popula- 
tion of which belongs to the Negro race. It is a detailed account of 
practically every interest of concern to the tourist, the merchant, 
the geographer and the historian. It is made still more valuable 
by its one hundred and nine illustrations and two maps which 
clearly demonstrate what the United States Government has re- 
ceived in return for the purchase price of $25,000,000, 

The first effort of the author is to give a short sketch of the 
history of the Vii^in Islands. He then takes up the question of 
purchasing the islands. In discussing these political and historic 
questions, however, the author is too brief and neglectful of im- 
IK>rtant problems which the student of history would like to know. 
The author no doubt carefully avoided these questions for the 
reasons that he was then and still is in the diplomatic service of 
the United States. The book is chiefiy concerned with the actual 
government of the group, the oecupatitms of the people, and the 
place of the islands in the commerce of the world. 

Lai^ly interested, therefore, in those things which generally 
concern a consnl, Mr. Zabriskie has written a valuable commercial 
treatise. He explains such things as steamer service, harbor facili- 
ties, banking, currency, sanitation, traniportation, cattle raising, 
agriculture, manufactures, imports and exports. The last part of 
the book is exclusively devoted to the most recent history of the 
Virgin Islands. There is a discosraon of the sale negotiations, the 
convention between the United States and Denmark, the aonoimce- 
ment of the sale, the formal transfer of the islands, the farewell 
service and the temporary government provided. This part of the 
book is not merely descriptive. It contains the actual documents 
as in the case of the convention between the United States and Den- 
mark, which 18 given in the English and DaniEAi languages. 
442 
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Your Negro Neighhor. By Benjauin B&awlet. The Maemillas 

Company, New York, 1918. Pp. 100. Price 60 centa. 

In this book Dean Brawley does not reach the gtandard set in 
some of iuB other works, but he has here some facts and suggestions 
which are worth while. The book begins with an appeal to the 
people of the United States in behalf of the Negroes who, despite 
their many grievances, are now fighting to make the world safe 
for democracy although their own country is not safe for them. 
In directing these remarks to the citizens of this country the author 
gives in detail the Negroes' grounds for complaint and shows how 
because of the unjust treatment of the blacks in the United States 
this country has become an object of suspicion in South America, 
where the color line is not known. 

The second chapter of the book is a statement of the Negroes' 
place in history. This, however, is too brief and imscientiflc to be 
of much value to one in quest of facts of Negro history. It seems 
unnecessary here also to devote a special chapter to such isolated 
facts of history in writing a book dealing with a social problem. 

The chapter bearing on the Negro as an industrial factor con- 
tains interesting material taken from statistical reports. The 
author disenssea such questions as the reliability of Negro laborers, 
the antagonism of the labor unions, bonnng conditions, and the 
like. Taking up the institution of lynching. Dean Brawley goes 
over old ground but gives striking facts to portray this blot on the 
American civitizatiim. Then without showing any close connec- 
tion between the two the author takes up Negro education since the 
Civil War. Here we see another failure to treat an important 
question intensively and scientifically. He then g^ves a sketch of 
Joanna P. Moore, a missionary of much worth, takes up certain 
critics and their fallacies, asserts the possibility of the race and 
closes with a plea for a moralist. 

This in brief is the work recently produced by a man who is 
undertaking to address the American people on almost every phase 
of Negro life and history. This work, however, is merely the 
author's observations or impressions of the Negroes among the 
whites. The very work itself shows that Dean Brawley is tinder- 
taking too much. He is best as a literary critic but in sociology and 
history his works do not measure up to standard. 

Orviuje Houjdat. 
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The American Cavalryman. By Henbt F. Downdjg, The Neale 

Publiflhing Company, New York, 1917. Pp. 306. Price $1.50. 

This is a Liberian romance written by Henry P. Downing, a 
colored man who evidently spent some years in Liberia. The dic- 
tion is good, tbe style pleasing, and the story interesting, but it is 
not a sympaUietic portrayal of African character and customs. It 
is written from a white man's point of view and shows a tendency 
to regard tbe white man's civilization of today as the only tme 
standard. He shows, however, that he does not always approve of 
the European method of dealing with the African. While describ- 
ing an unequal contest between the cavalryman and natives, be 
says: " But alas! in war, as in finance and love, victory does not 
always smile upon the most deserving. She usually favors tbe 
numerically stronger side ; that ifi, unless the less numerous party 
is armed with quick firing guns, dumdum bullet, and other harm- 
less weapons that Europeans think it criminal to employ against 
one another, but cheerfully use to Christianize and civilize the poor 
helpless black African." 

The chief value of the work lies in its portrayal of native cus- 
toms, some of which are beautiful, some wholly barbarous and all 
more or less tinctured with superstitim. But, when we pause to 
think how rife superstition stiU is among all so-called civilized 
peoples, we conclude that it is a belief hard to eradicate from human 
nature. Even in our own country people were hanged as witches 
a little over a hundred years ago. 

While cunning and shrewdness are shown to hold an exalted 
place in the native character, still lying and cheating, when discov- 
ered, are severely punished. Loyalty to friends and fidelity to 
pledges are held in great esteem. Human life docs not seem to be 
valued very highly judging from the readiness with which a chief 
extinguished it by having aU disloyal or disobedient followers be- 
headed at a moment's notice. It is evident throughout, however, 
that human nature is Uie same in civilized and uncivilized peoples. 

There is no attempt to portray the history of Liberia in these 
pages, a thing which in my opinion would have made the work 
stronger and far more valuable. It does give a fair picture of 
Monrovia, the capital city, and presents, to some extent, the need 
for wise and just administration and the necessity of funds to im- 
prove the city and endow it with parks, libraries, and places of 
amusement. The value of tbe American constabulary force is felt 
and the importance of increased communications, union and help- 
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falneas between the government and the tribes are emphasized. 
Altogether it is a work worth writing and worth reading, althoogfa 
it does not give enoagb prominence to the nobler traits of the 
native character. 

Ida Gibbs Hunt. 

Education for Life. By FaANas G. Peabodt, Vice-President of the 

Board of Trustees. The Story of Hampton Institute, told in 

Connection with the Fiftieth Anniversary of the School. 

Doubleday, Page and Company, New York, 1918. Pp. 393. 

Price $2.50. 

This work has for its background a brief account of the Negro 
during the Civil War and the Beconatmction, serving as the occa- 
sion for the beginning of the sucoessfnl career of General Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong, the founder of Hampton Institute. The 
actual history of the institution appears under such captions as the 
beginnings of Hampton, the years of promise, the coming of the In- 
dian, the years of fulfilment, the end of an era, the coming of 
Frissell, and the expansion of Hampton. The author has endeav- 
ored also to explain the relations of Hampton and the South and 
to forecast the future possibilities of this schod. The work is 
well printed and beautifully illustrated. 

In the Springfield RepubUcan of July 6, 1918, A. L. Dawes said 
in her review of this work : 

" Hampton institute has chosen a fitting occasion, the comple- 
tion of fifty years of life and work, to issue the history of its 
achievement. It comes at the end of one distinct epoch, and the 
beginning of another, when it is of much valne to consider the re- 
sults which make a foundation for new progress. It is a record of 
wonderful achievement, and this amazing institution may well be 
proud of it. We are led from the huddled camp of contrabands in 
1868 to the allied armies in 1918 ; from a crowd of men and women 
without a past and seemingly without a future — even a possibility 
only to the eyes of patriotism and faith — ^we are led in these pages 
to the ranks of efBeient soldiers and brilliant officers fighting with 
sonthem men whose grandfathers called their grandfathers slaves I 

' ' Faith has become pride and patriotism has become an indi- 
vidual possession in a resurrected race. The book might well have 
been called by that title — ' The Resurrection of a Race ' — but its 
distinguished author, in calling it ' Education for Life,' has chosen 
to consider Hampton's double mission to the race and to the world 
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in connection with edncation. This latter aspect of its work makes 
the hook particularly pertinent at this time of world reconstroc- 
tion. This attractive volume will be read with interest and satis- 
faction by the many widespread friends of Hampton Institnte, and 
it will also be aonght with eagerness by another audience, the large 
public, which is seeking new theories of edncation for a new world. 
This group will find it a clear and compeUing statement of a new 
philosophy of education worked out there, heretofore neither reci^- 
nized nor understood outside, but limited either to manual train- 
ing or vocational education. 

" Hampton has been fortunate in its biographer. It is a labor 
of love, by Bev. Francis G^. Peabody, one of the few remaining 
trustees whose service covers its three epochs and whose friendship 
has inspired its three principals. Perhaps no one else has 80 en- 
tered into the life of the place. He has made himself one with 
pupils and faculty and trustees and public in such friendly fashion 
that he may rightly say ' we ' from any point of view. His many 
readers will look for noteworthy diction amounting to a new use of 
words, grace of speech and charm of phrase, a startling power of 
insist, a passion for social service and the revelation of the spir- 
itual in all human aflurs, with the inspiration which compels. 
These things Dr. Peabody 's readers expect of him, but it might have 
been questioned whether he could write a history. In this book 
he has shown ns that history is the story of life, and he has used 
all tiiese abilities to discover and fitly express the life which has 
become Hampton Institute. Not the least of all his skill has ap- 
peared in what he has left out — so that the book is never dull though 
it is crowded with facts. Everything is here that is needed to 
answer the questions of any objector, and what is more difficult, of 
any friend. The illustrations are not only interesting, but valuable 
footnotes to history, and there are a number of collections of statis- 
tics at the end of the book of incomparable worth to the student of 
these subjects ; we cannot euot^h commend their range and selec- 
tion. 

" Among the rest, we notice a just commendation of the Hamp- 
ton Club In this city. All through the book explanation forestalls 
objection, while old friends find new information and new reasms 
for half-understood methods. Such are the acenmulating exposi- 
tion of the Hampton idea, and the description of cirenmstances 
and resources which condition aU action, and determine the meas- 
ure of progress. Those who know and love this wonderful place 
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will be gratified at the stress laid on the ' Hampton spirit ' of 
sernce aa the explanation of its anecess, as well as the constant 
recognition of the spiritual in the methods as well as the aims of 
this hothouse of missionary effort. No one familiar with the school 
wotdd have found the record complete without the stressing of 
this element at onee its motive and its life. Pew could have so 
well defined that elusive but forcefiil thing — ' the Hampton spirit.' 

" It needed all the writer's ability to set forth fitly the ardent 
Armstrong and the al}le Frissell — ^witness his success in ^is charac- 
terization of them : 

'"Never were two administrative officers more unlike each 
other. Armstrong was impetaous, magnetic, volcanic; Frissell was 
reserved, sagacious, prudent. The gifts of the one were those of 
action; the strength of the other was in discretion.' 

" He has given us all fresh knowledge of both men. By his 
choice and collocation of extracts he shows Armstrong not only to 
have had the enthusiastic impact on his world known to all men, 
but also a forelooMng philosophy which guided him to a definite 
end. He brings out the long line of unusual circumstances which 
prepared him for this work, and in repeating the vision in which 
like a Hebrew prophet the young officer was called to teach the 
Negroes, the writer shows that work to have been a definite growth. 
No one who knew Samuel C. Armstnmg can ever forget him, or 
ever describe him, ,biit not one of his wide circle ever failed to be 
moved by any contact with him to put forth his own powers to their 
full measure. 

" Dr. Peabody does full justice to the help and service of the 
Preedmen's Bureau, which from the first linked the institution 
with the government, and to the American Missionary Association, 
which made its beginning possible. He furUier shows many mis- 
sionary and philanthropic sources upon which it has always drawn. 
If he halts a little in enthusiastic justice to (Jen, Benjamin P. 
Butler, who began this crusade, he has evidently done it best — ^an 
unexpected best it must be said, from a Harvard professor ] Samuel 
Armstrong was moved by his Christian impulses and missionary 
inheritance to help these needy people, but there could hardly have 
been a more unpromising opportunity. 

' ' The ta£^ which Armstrong took np was greater than the 
present generation can imagine. Dr. Peabody has recognized this 
by a clear and dispassionate description of the situation in 1868, 
an analysis of the greatest valne to the present-day reader, Arm- 
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strong's high courage and faith brought him to the day when he 
saw the race well on the high road to it« place in the sun, before he 
dropped his mantle on the shoulders of his successor. It is doubt- 
ful, perhaps, whether he saw clearly how much he had done nor 
how firmly he had established his piineiples of the necessity of work 
and respect for it. Dr. Peabody brings out very distinctly this 
his great achievement, but it is superfluous to quote from a story 
which everyone will want to read for himself. 

"Mindful of the fact that education depends upon personal 
contact, this book deals largely with the work of the two outstand- 
ing personalities, who have made the institution what it is. HolUs 
Burke Frissell, who took up the work of principal when Armstrong 
left it twenty-five years ago — ' Dr. Frissell ' as everyone knew him 
— proved to be in some ways one of the great men of his time, cer- 
tainly so if you give a high value to education. As one of his close 
friends has said of him, ' He invariably grew to the measure of 
the stature that his work called for. ' 

" If Dr. Peabody has failed at aU in the hard task of describing 
one in whom the full round of qualities blended into the white light 
of simplicity it is perhaps in not making his virility sufBciently evi- 
dent. The first and last impression Frissell made was of lovable- 
ness, and he was so intent on getting work done that he never 
cared to be known as its author. Therefore, even his friends did 
not always discover his strength or sometimes his greatness. He 
carried on ^e school to a phenominal sneeess and he developed 
more than one beginning to a definite policy. 

" In the latter part of Gen. Armstrong's career a simple occur- 
rence changed the whole character of the school. From it the 
school developed into a world institution. "When the government 
asked Gen. Armstrong to continue the education of seventeen In- 
dians already begun by Gapt. Pratt, the task was undertaken as a 
civil and Christian duty, but thus was started a government policy, 
and an educational experiment which, carried on and broadened to 
other races under Dr. Frissell, has changed the face of our own land 
and altered the conditions of backward races the world over. Be- 
cause of this great historical fact, Hampton should always keep 
up its Indian department, which witnesses to the beginning of its 
world relation. 

" The pas^g of time after the Civil War and emaacipatiou 
also made possible to Dr. Frissell the development of another pol- 
icy, that of the unification of the North and the South. This was 
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sometluDg very near hia heart, and for it lie started the soathem 
education board — which was his creation more fully than Dr. Pea- 
body explains — the Jeans board, much of the southern work of 
the Rockefeller or general educational board and other well-known 
agencies to this end. And to accomplish ^e recoociliation of the 
races and the regions he gave the vital force which finally cost him 
his life. The future will render this service its due meed of praise, 
as the writer so well sets forth, a service carried on in the midst 
of misnuderstanding and sharp criticism. 

' ' Dr. Peabody has devoted himself especially on brin^g out 
the growth of Dr. Frissell's carefuUy-thought-ont educational 
ideals, whereby he added the value of work to the necessity of it in 
a complete education. Under Frissell, as is so well shown, Hamp- 
ton entered on its second stage, its relation to the philosophy of 
education. Men came from all over the world to study the ques- 
tion of the training of native races. Inspired by his work, Frissell 
saw the posfflbilities an every side, and locked far into the future. 
Thus, as has been said, his set purpose broadened the school to in- 
clude Porto Bico, Cuba, the Philippines, and even Africa, making 
it what he loved to call it, a ' race laboratory.' That he succeeded 
appears in the constant stream of officials, educators and philan* 
thropists from all over the globe coming to Hampton that they 
may study and copy its methods. The vision of the future which 
was given to Dr. Frissell was not so much a vision of a new race, 
as with Armstrong ; it was for Frissell a vision of a new humanity. 

" It is this vision of ' Education for life ' which Dr. Peabody 
brings out so clearly — both its meaning and its value. The oldest 
friends of Hampton have hardly understood it before, so well does 
he explain it, and so thoroughly does be show that its pnrpoee is to 
make men and women. Artisans and skilled workmen come out 
of it, but its first purpose is to develop individuals and all its in- 
terests tend to this end. This explains its limitations also, and 
■answers many complaints. The white teacher who recently left 
because there was ' no future ' for her own career; the educator 
who complained of a system which continoed to educate on gen- 
eral lines when some vocational diversion would be more profit- 
able ; those who support the objections of the ' Crisis ' that Hamp- 
ton is not a university — all these critics fail to understand thfl 
new philosophy of Hampton and its dominant human motive. It 
would be a great mistake if, as appears to be hinted here, any eon- 
cessions should be made to the demand of these last critics, whose 
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aims would destroy the whole idea of Hampton, and its value as a 
world experiment. The author of the book and distinguished stu- 
dent of social ethics so stronj^ly brings ont its claim to a new edu- 
catitm, for a new world that (to repeat) the reader cannot fail to 
inqnire if this is the solution of the future in oar forthcoming new 
world. 

' ' Dr. Peabody brings us to the beginning of the third era and 
pays a deserved tribute to the new principal. Rev. James E. Gregg, 
who enters on the task at a critical time. Just now, when the 
race question is acute both here and everywhere, and when the new 
democracy is demanding a new education, there could hardly be a 
greater opportonity for the man or the school. 

This inadequate sketch of a most informing and inspiring book 
may well be closed with a few paragraphs which sum np the aims 
of Hampton Institute : 

*' ' In short, Ae fundamental issue in all education for life is 
between a training to make things and a training to make charac- 
ter. Is a man to be taught carpentering primarily that a house 
shall be well built, or that in the building the man himself shall 
get intelligence, self-mastery and skill t ' 

' ' ' The principle was definitely accepted that these shops and 
classes were maintained, not as sources of profit, bat as factors in 
an education for life. Young men and women were not to be re- 
garded as satisfactory products of Hampton Institute because each 
could do one thing and get good wages for doing it, but because 
each had been trained to apply mind and will to the single task, 
and had made it not only a way of living, but a way of life.' 

" ' Trade education as conceived gradually developed and 
finally realized at Hampton Institute is a development of the per- 
son through the trade, rather than a development of the trade 
throagh the person. The product is not primarily goods, hot 
goodness; not so much profit as personality. . . . These students 
become delivered from the benumbing conditions of modem in- 
dustry by the emancipating and humanizing effect of the Hampton 
scheme of industrial training, and those who are thus initiated in 
a large view of their small opportunities are likely to find their 
way, not only to those occupations, which are still open at the top, 
but to those resources of happiness which are discovered when 
work has become a vocation, and labor has contributed to life. ' ' ' 
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In the introdaction to Book II of Negro Folk-Songs the author, 
Mrs. Natalie Cnrtis Borlin, has some iDteresting paragraphs show- 
ing the connection of this mouc with certain origins in Africa. 
She says : 

' ' That N^ro folk-song is indeed an o&hoot from an African 
root, nobody who has heard Africans sing or even beat the drum 
can deny. The American Negroes are sprong, of course, from 
many tribes; bnt whereas the native trafiBc in slaves and captives 
brought individuals from widely separated parts of the continent 
to the coasts and thus to the European slavers, the great mass of 
Negroes that filled the slave ships destined for America probably 
belonged — according to some authorities — to the big linguistic stock 
called Bantu, comprising some fifty million people south of the 
equator. The Zulu and Ndau tribes, whose songs I studied, are of 
this stock. Yet, as there are over a hundred million Negroes on 
the Dark Continent, whose different traits are probably represented 
in some form in this country, all statements as to mnucal deriva- 
tions could be made with final authority only by one who had 
studied ccHmprehensvely the music of many Afferent tribes in 
Africa. This much, however, one may most emphatically afSrm: 
though the Negro, transplanted to other lands, absorbed mnch 
musically from a surrounding civilization, yet the characteristics 
which give to his music an interest worthy of particular study are 
precisely those which diffemtiate Negro songs from the songs of the 
neighboring white man ; they are racial traits, and the black man 
brought them from the Dark Continent. 

" The moat obvious point of demarcation between N^i^o music 
and European is found, of course, in the rhythm. The simpler 
rhythms natural to the white man (I speak of folk-music, the 
people's song, not of the elaborate creations of trained musicians) 
are usually even and asymmetrical. Throi^hoat western Europe 
and in English and Latin countries, the accents fall as a rule on 
the stressed syllables of the spoken tongue and on the regular beats 
of the music The opposite is the case in Negro s<Higs : here the 
rhythms are uneven, ja^ed, and, at a first hearing, eccentric, for 
4S1 
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the accents fall mf>st frequently on the short notes and on the nat- 
nrall; unstressed beats, producing what we call ' ^^copaticHi ' of 
a very intricate and highly developed order. The pecoliarity of 
this syncopation is best explained to the layman by drawing at- 
tention to the way in which the natural rhythms of the EngUsh 
language are distorted to fit the rhythm of Negro muse : ^ere the 
white man would sing, ' Qo down Moses,' the Negro chants, ' Qo 
down, Moses,' while a phrase like 'jSee my Mother,' becomes in the 
mouth of the colored singer 'See my Mother.' These identical 
accents are found in even the wordless vowel refrains of native 
African songs. Khythmically the Negro folk-song has far more 
variety of accent than the European ; it captivates the ear and the 
imagination with its exciting vitality and with its sense of alertness 
and movement. For this reason Negro rhythms and white man 
imitations of them popularized as ' rag-time ' have spread far and 
wide and have conquered the world to-day. The black man has 
by nature a highly organized rhythmic sense. A totally unedu- 
cated Negro, dancing or playing the bones, is often a consummate 
artist in rhythm, performing with utter abandon and yet with 
flawless accuracy. My African informant, Eamba Simango, 
thought nothing of singing one rhythm, beating another with his 
hands and dancing a third — and all at once ! 

' ' Melodically as well as rhythmically, American Negro songs 
possess distinct characteristics. One of these is a very prevalent 
use of the peutatonic or five-tone scale, eorre^wnding to the black 
keys of the piano. If one comes upon a group of colored men uncon- 
sciously humming or whistling at work, most often it is the five-tone 
scale that utters their musical Uioughts. This scale — along with other 
scales — is heard in black Africa also, and in the music of many 
simple peoples in different parts of the world. Indeed, just as 
totally unrelated races at certain stages of culture seem to trace 
many of the same rudimentary symbols and designs on pottery and 
in textiles, so in music, the archaic simplicity of the five-tone scale 
would seem almost a basic human art-instinct. Yet the hi^y de- 
veloped civilization and the carefully defined musical systems of 
China and other nations of the farthest East retain the pentatonic 
scale in wide use, the Chinese in their philosophical and mystical 
theories of mma, linking the five-tones symbolically with the 
heavenly bodies. It is surprising how much variety can be 
achieved with those five tones. One of the most graceful melodies 
that I know in all mn^c is the popular Chinese ' lily Song ' which 
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I recorded from a Chinese actor and which poBECsses the sheer 
beaaty of outline and the firm delicacy of a Chinese drawing. In< 
deed, the melodic possibilities of the five-tone scale, containing a 
charm absolately peculiar to that scale, instead of being limited, 
seem almost endless. 

' ' American Negro music, is however, by no means restricted to 
this tonality, for we find a broad indulgence in the major and 
nunor modes of modem art, and also there are many songs in which 
occnr tones foreign to those scales most common of which is per* 
haps the minor, or flat, seventh. Then, too, there are simgs framed 
in the scale with a sharp fourth ; and we also find, though more 
rarely in Negro murac, the augmented interval of three semitones. 
These of us who have noted Arabic folk-songs are accustomed to 
associate this latter interval with Semitic mufflc; occurring as it 
does in African music also it reminds us of the contact between 
the black population of Africa and the Semitic peoples in the 
white north of the continent whose caravan trade brought them 
into communication with the more savage interior, while their ships 
touched at ports along the coasts and even landed colonists on the 
Eastern shores, where Arab trade across the Bed Sea must have 
existed since early Bible times. As the age-old slave traffic brought 
captives from African tribes out from the heart of black Africa 
to the north, we can readily see how, since the very dawn of his- 
tory, Negro and Semitic cultures most have touched. One of the 
Bantu legends in my collection from Portuguese East Africa is 
probably of Semitic origin, and the song which it embodies seems 
also tinged with foreign color. Without doubt, Semitic tunes and 
musical intervala found their way to African ears, whUe, on the 
ot^er side, African Negro drum-beats and syncopations must have 
influenced Berber, Moorish and thus perhaps even Spanish rhythms. 

' ' Another characteristic of the Negro, musically, is a harmonic 
sense indicating musical intuition of a high order. This instinct 
for natural polyphony is made clear iu the recording of the Negro 
songs in this collection, wherein I have noted the four-part har- 
mony as sung extemporaneously by colored boys who had had no 
musical training whatever. Some of the most beautiful improviaa- 
tional part-sin^g that I ever heard arose from the throats of ut- 
terly illiterate black laborers in a tobacco factory. One has but to 
attend a colored church, whether North or Sonth, to hear men and 
women break naturally into alto, tenor or bass parts (and even sub- 
divisions of these), to realize how instinctively the Negro musical 
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mind thinks hamKmies. I hare heard playen in colored bands 
perform one part on an inatrnment and sing anoUier while all those 
aroond him were playii^ and singing still different parts. Yet it 
has been asserted by some people that the harmonic sense of the 
Negro is a prodact of white environment and that the black man 
owes his intuitive gift to the slave-holders who sang hymns, ballads 
and popolar stmgs in his hearing 1 With all dae allowance for 
white influence, which has been great, of course, the fact remains 
^at in savage Africa, remote from European eultore, many of the 
most primitive pagan songs are song in parts with elaborate inter- 
Indes on drums toned to different pitches. Indeed the mosic of 
the Dark Continent is rich in polyphonic as well as rhythmic sug- 
gestions for the European. Perhaps the war may help to prick 
some of the vanity of the white race, which, looking down with 
self-assumed superiority upon other races, is quick to condemn de- 
linquencies as native characteristics, and to ascribe to its own in- 
fluences anything worthy ; whereas the reverse is, alas, all too often 
the case. Certainly the art of Africa, of India, of the Orient and 
of North America owes to the Anglo-Saxon only corruption and 
commercializatioD. As for American Negro mn«c, those songs that 
are most like the music of the white people — and they are not few 
— are the least interesting; they are sentimental, tame, and un- 
eventful both in melody aod rhjrtfam. On the other hand, such 
melodies as ' Go down Moses,' ' Pour and Twenty Elders on Their 
EJaees, ' ' Bnn, Mary, Run, ' these speak from the very soul of tbe 
black race and no white man could have conceived them. They 
have a dignity barbaric, aloof and wholly individual which lifts 
them cloud-high above any ' White * hymns that the Negro might 
have overheard. Austere as Egyptian bas-relief, simple as Congo 
sculpture, they are mighty melodies, and they are Negro." 

D. Appleton and Company have published for Professor Ulrich 
B. Phillips of the University of Michigan a volume entitled Amer- 
ican Negro Slavery. 

lAneoln, ike Politician, by T. Aaron Levy, and Latest Lights on 
Abraham Lincoln, and War Time Memories, works publi^ed by 
Badger and ReveU respectively, are two important volumes throw- 
ing light on the Civil War. 

Among the Washington University Studies has appeared a 
monograph by C. S. Boucher entitled The Secession and Coopera- 
tion Movements in South Carolina, 1848 to 1852. 
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Three Valuable Books for You 



A Century of Negro Migration 

By DR. CARTER G. WOODSON 

This is the first effort to trace the movements which 
have during the last century set the Negro population 
moving from the South to the North. Every phase oi 
Negro life and history having a bearing on this neglected 
fidd has been adequately treated. Why the Negroes 
have gone, where they have settled and what they are 
doing are all carefully explained. 
»S0 pp. Price $1.10 

The Education of the Negro Prior 
to 1861 

By DR. CARTER G. WOODSON 

This book is unique in that it is the first attempt to 
write an account of the efforts put forth to enlighten the 
Negroes during the days of slavery. It is constantly re- 
ferred to as an authority constituting a new page in the 
history of the black man. This is one of the few books 
treating Negro history scientiiically. 
rfeo pp. Price tZ.lS 

Slavery in Kentucky 

By DR. IVAN E. McDOUGLE 

Feliovj in History. Clark Uniaersily 
This is an attempt to give a connected and concise 
account of the institution of slavery as it existed in the 
State of Kentucky from 1792 to 1865. In this study the 
chief emphasis has been placed on the legal, economic 
and social history of slavery in Kentucky. Mention of 
the antislavery struggle is also made. 
12e pp. Price $1.10 



These Boolu mw! be obtained from 

THE JOURNAL OF NEQRG HISTORY 

1216 You StreM, N. W. Wuhincton, D. C. 
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Inform yourself as to 

The Exodus of the Nc^oes 

By Reullli( This New Book 

A Century of Negro Migration 

By DR. CARTER G. WOODSON 

220 PageM iViM fl./O 

This is the first effort to trace the causes which have during 
the last century set the Negro population moving from South to 
North, fleeing from bondage and oppression in quest of a land offer- 
ing asylum to the oppressed and opportunities to the unfortunate. 
Why they have |gone, where they have settled and what they are 
doing are all carefully explained. 

From the following table of contents a better idea of the book 
may be obtained : 

[I— Finding a Place of Refuge 
II— A Transplantation to the North 
III— Fighting it out on Free Soil 
IV— Colonization as a Remedy for Migration 
V— The Successful Migrant 
VI— Confusing Movements during the Civil War 
VII— The Exodus to the West 
VIII— The Migration of the Talented Tenth 

IX— The Exodus During the World War 
Bibliography 
Index 
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